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This Issue in Brief... 





SUCCESS AND FAILURE in the settlement of labor- 
management disputes are analyzed in a represent- 
ative group of articles in this issue. CasE 
Srupies In InpusTRIAL Peace: MEN’s CLOTHING 
InpustrY (p. 542) is the fourth such case study 
made by the National Planning Association. It 
reviews the relations between the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO) and the 
Hickey-Freeman Co. and attributes company- 
worker harmony to management’s acceptance of 
collective bargaining and to the union’s accept- 
ance of responsibility. In the Twentieth Century 
Fund Study—Basres ror UNprerstanpinc Ber- 
TWEEN LABOR AND MANAGEMENT (p. 539)—the 
divergent and mutual goals of management and 
labor are enumerated and bases for employer- 
employee uafderstanding are set forth. 


Operations under the newly adopted public 
technique of inquiry into disputes that threaten 
the national health and safety are discussed in a 
chronology—Work or Emercency Boarps oF 
Inquiry IN 1948 (p. 532). Step-by-step progress 
is traced in the industries for which the President 
appointed such boards under the national emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
statement affords an opportunity to measure 
in retrospect the effectiveness of the partici- 
pating individuals and groups concerned in 
bringing about settlement of differences. In 4 of 
the 7 emergency-board disputes, work stoppages 
occurred. These 4 strikes were among the 20 
that involved 10,000 or more workers during 
1948 and which are covered in Work STopPpaGEs 
Durine 1948 beginning on page 505. The latter 
shows that the numbers of strikes, workers in- 
volved, and man-days of idleness involved were at 
lower levels in 1948 than in 1947. The authors 
refer to the difficulties in exactly fixing the reasons 
for upward and downward movements in indus- 
trial strife. 


Insury Rates iN MANUFACTURING: FouRTH 
QuarrTeER, 1948 (p. 526) reports a heartening drop 


il 


in the work injuries frequency rate, to the lowest 
level in the 6 years for which quarterly data are 
available. The decline occurred, notwithstanding 
a slight rise in employment from previous quar- 
ters. Country-wide emphasis placed upon acci- 
dent prevention is shown in the proceedings of 
Tue Presipent’s InpustriaL Sarety Conregp.- 
ENCE (p. 529). The Conference decided upon q 
program of “action now.” 


The need for more housing and better as wel] 
as cheaper construction makes for interest in an 
analysis and explanation of the labor factor in 
the building of dwellings. Two articles in this 
issue touch upon workers engaged in housing 
construction. Laspor SHARE IN CONSTRUCTION 
Cost or New Housss (p. 517) discloses that site 
pay roll accounted for about a third of total cost of 
new housing built during 1946-47 in 18 industria] 
areas and that the proportion was practically 
the same in 1931-32. Pay rolls formed a larger 
proportion of total cost in the low-cost projects, 
and tended downward as the average construction 
cost rose. In Lasor Utinuization Patrerns on 
SeLecTteD Hovusine Provects (p. 521), the peaks 
and troughs of labor utilization during the entire 
period of construction are described. On 109 
single-unit projects built in 1946-47, one-half of 
the total man-hour construction requirements 
were worked on the average during the first 10 
weeks after construction began and a sharp peak 
in labor input was reached during the fifth week. 
For 1,396 houses in projects of 25 or more units, 
the half-way mark in total labor input was 
reached about the thirty-fourth week and the 
level of utilization was fairly evenly sustained 
beginning in the seventeenth week of construction 
and continuing until the house neared completion. 


When national employment was at an all-time 
peak, some groups had unemployment problems. 
Radio actors and, to a lesser extent, radio singers 
are in the latter category. EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT OF Rapio Artists (p. 514), 
based on the experience of these performers in 
15 major centers, shows that in the survey week 
during the spring of 1948 over a fourth of the 
actors and nearly a sixth of the singers were 
totally without work. Radio artists are often 
free lances, and irregularity of employment 1s 
associated with this status. 
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The Labor Month 
In Review 





THE GRADUAL DOWNWARD ADJUSTMENTs of recent 
months in the level of business activity continued 
during April 1949 with little indication either of 
an immediate reversal in trend or any serious 
deterioration in the general economic situation. 
Unemployment was slightly lower, but employ- 
ment in industrial activities other than construc- 
tion declined further in the month. Industrial 
production was smaller in the aggregate. The 
decline in wholesale prices became more wide- 
spread, although decreases were still for the most 
part not large. Changes in consumers’ prices 
were minor. The month-to-month changes in all 
of the economic indicators were small and the net 
change from a year ago—in employment, produc- 
tion, and prices—were in most cases slight. 

Prior to the strike at the Ford River Rouge 
plant on May 5, work stoppages were relatively 
insignificant during the period. While unions 
and management in the basic industries were pre- 
paring for contract negotiations, wage agreements 
continuing present rates or providing for some 
increases or fringe benefits were being reported by 
smaller employers. The United States Supreme 
Court refused to review a Circuit Court decision 
upholding the rights of unions to include pensions 
within the scope of collective bargaining. 


Employment Changes 


Total employment increased slightly between 
March and April to 57.8 million, according to 
Census Bureau estimates, largely as a result of 
seasonal expansion of agricultural and other out- 
door employment. Agricultural employment rose 
400,000 to 7.8 million. For the past few months, 
farm employment has been running moderately 
higher than in the same period of last year. Non- 
agricultural employment, on the other hand, 
decreased by a quarter of a million between 
March and April. Nonfarm employment at 50 
million in April was about 900,000 below that of 
April a year ago. 

The number of unemployed declined slightly in 
April, primarily for seasonal reasons. The total 


of 3.0 million unemployed was 150,000 less than 
in the month before, but 800,000 greater than in 
April of last year. The decline in total unemploy- 
ment over the month was entirely among men— 
a drop of 200,000; the number of unemployed 
women, on the other hand, increased somewhat, 
as it often does at this time of the year. 

A larger number of the unemployed appear to be 
out of work for longer periods than has been true 
in the past. About 600,000 people in April had 
been out of work for 4 months or longer, compared 
with 300,000 last January and 400,000 in April a 
year ago. 


New Wage Contracts 


Wage increases negotiated in a large number of 
settlements in recent months appear to be smaller 
than those of last year and a larger number of con- 
tracts have been renewed without change.  In- 
creasing emphasis appears to be placed on fringe 
benefits. 

Uncertainty about the outcome of pending wage 
negotiations in some of the basic industries—coal, 
steel, automobiles, electrical equipment—appears 
to have influenced some recently negotiated agree- 
ments covering smaller groups of workers in 
related fields. Such agreements have included 
wage reopening clauses which can be exercised 
before the end of the year. 

The length of the average workweek in manu- 
facturing declined by half an hour between Febru- 
ary and March to 38.9 hours, the lowest level of 
the postwar period. Weekly hours worked have 
been gradually reduced since a year ago and in 
March 1949 they were one and a half less than 
in March 1948. 

In the durable-goods group of industries, the 
reduction in hours reflected some slackening in 
operations and readjustment to lower levels of 
output. Reductions were reported by plants in 
the iron and steel, machinery, nonferrous metals, 
and automobile groups, the latter as a result of 
work stoppages in supplier plants. In the soft- 
goods industries, a continuation of reduced demand 
and cautious forward buying on the part of ap- 
parel manufacturers and other consumers of tex-_ 
tile mill products were reflected in the drop in 
weekly hours for textile establishments. 

The shorter workweek largely accounted for a 
decrease of about $1, in average weekly earnings, 
to $53.37. Gross hourly earnings also moved 
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downward over the month by about 0.5 cent to 
$1.37, largely because of reductions in overtime 
premium payments. 


Pension Plans 


Union demands for health, welfare, and retire- 
ment programs appear to be increasingly impor- 
tant in collective bargaining. An assurance that 
these could be subjects for contract negotiation if 
unions desired was given by the Supreme Court 
in the Inland Steel case during April. The Court 
decided that it would not review the order of the 
lower court sustaining a National Labor Relations 
Board order that the Inland Steel Corp. bargain 
with the United Steelworkers (CIO) on a proposed 
pension plan. 

Specific pension proposals will be important 
parts of union demands when negotiations in coal, 
steel, and automobiles are entered into in the next 
few months. The policy committee of the United 
Mine Workers, which met in Washington on April 
25, was reported to have included an increase in 
royalties te" provide increased pension payments 
for retired miners as one of the demands for the 
new contract to be made on the coal operators. 
The Steelworkers’ wage committee also included 
in their ‘package’? demand a broad program of 
employer-financed social insurance, including pen- 
sions. The United Auto Workers (CIO) likewise 
indicated that it will request substantial pensions 
to be financed by employers. 

After rising sharply to 3.6 million man-days in 
March, because of the 2-week coal mining ‘“‘holi- 
day,” time lost due to work stoppages fell to about 
1.5 million man-days during April. No strikes of 
country-wide prominence took place during the 
month, but about 65,000 workers at the Ford 
River Rouge plant began a strike at noon on May 
5. The strike resulted from an alleged speed-up 
in assembly line operations at the plant and had 
the approval of the executive board of the UAW- 
ClO. 

The three-man commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman to study the problem of labor- 
management relations in Government-owned, but 
privately operated, atomic energy plants, sub- 
mitted its report on April 18. The commission 
recommended a labor relations panel for final 
adjustment of disputes, but placed great emphasis 
on the settlement of all disputes by voluntary 
collective-bargaining procedures “initiated at the 
local level and carried, if necessary, to the highest 
levels of management and labor.”” Management 


a 


and labor should make every endeavor to “do. 
termine bargaining units and representatives by 
agreement and consent election in preference to 
contested proceedings before the National Labor 
Relations Board.” The Atomic Energy Com. 
mission must have “absolute and final authority” 
on all matters of security and such matters may 
not be considered proper for collective bargaining, 

No final action on labor legislation was taken 
by Congress during the month. In early May the 
Administration’s attempt to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act came close to defeat when a coalition 
of Republican and Southern Democratic Repre- 
sentatives almost succeeded in passing the Wood 
bill, a labor relations measure which retained most 
of the features of the Taft-Hartley law. After 
preliminary passage of the bill, 217 to 203, and 
before a final vote could be taken, a motion to 
send the bill back to the committee for further 
study was passed by a narrow margin, 212 to 209. 


Wholesale Prices Down 


The general movement of prices at the wholesale 
level of distribution differed somewhat from that 
at the retail level during April. The down-trend 
in wholesale prices was quite widespread but there 
appeared to be no very significant changes in 
consumers’ prices. 

The wholesale price index for April averaged 
about 1 percent less than that of March, all groups 
except foods being lower. Food prices for the 
month as a whole averaged about the same as in 
March. Particular weakness was noted in metals 
and metal products, both ferrous and nonferrous. 
Significant reductions were also made in the prices 
of some textile products. 

After declining for five consecutive months the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ price index 
rose 0.3 percent between February 15 and March 
15, 1949. The increase was the result of higher 
average retail prices for foods, miscellaneous goods 
and services, and rents. Apparel and _house- 
furnishings prices continued to decline. The index 
was 169.5 percent of the 1935-39 average on March 
15, 1.6 percent higher than March 1948, but nearly 
3 percent below the postwar peak reached in 
August and September 1948. 

Retail food prices, which had been declining 
since July 15, 1948, advanced 1.0 percent from 
mid-February to mid-March. The most impor- 
tant factors in the rise were larger than seasonal 
advances in prices of beef, fresh pork, and lamb. 
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Work Stoppages During 1948 


Trends in Labor-Management Disputes, 


Major Strikes and Issues Involved, 


Industries and Unions Affected by Stoppages 


Don Q. CROWTHER AND ANN J. HERLIHY! 





No SIGNIFICANT CHANGE occurred in the general 
level of strike activity in 1948. As compared 
with the preceding year, the number of work 
stoppages (3,419) declined about 7 percent. 
Approximately 1,960,000 workers were involved in 
stoppages, with a recorded idleness of 34,100,000 
man-days. These totals were slightly less than 
the corresponding totals for 1947.? 

As in other recent years, wages and related 
fringe benefits were a major controversial issue 
and accounted for more than half of the stoppages. 
Union representation rights, the union shop and 
hiring hall, and allied issues, some stemming 
directly or indirectly from application of various 
provisions of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, featured other controversies. 

Average duration of stoppages declined to 21.8 
calendar days in 1948, from 25.6 calendar days in 
1947. 


Trend Comparisons 


Trend comparisons in strike statistics are diffi- 
cult: no two periods are strictly comparable, 
because of the complex and changing factors that 





1 Of the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. 

A more detailed summary of 1948 data will appear in a subsequent bulletin. 

? All known work stoppages arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers, and continuing as long as a full day or shift, 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘workers 
involved” and ‘“‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle in establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 
ary effects on other establishments or industries whose employees are made 
jdle as a result of material or service shortages. 


shape the course of labor-management relations. 
A host of economic forces—production trends, 
profits, prices, and worker purchasing power, to 
cite but a few—are at work upon an even more 
unpredictable human element. Strong convic- 
tions, bitter prejudices, and sudden bursts of 
temper occasionally outweigh economic realities. 
Also present are the influences of Federal and 
State governmental policies as interpreted by 
administrative agencies and by courts. 

Comparison of trends following World War II 
with those after World War I showed generally 
similar tendencies—first a marked rise, followed 
by sharp declines as pent-up wartime tensions and 
emotions subsided. By the end of 1948, labor and 
management had had more than 3 years in which 
to readjust to peacetime conditions of production 
and industrial relations. As in the period follow- 
ing World War I, the number of strikes in the 
third postwar year (1948) was about a third 
below the immediate postwar peak. The num- 
ber of workers involved and the time lost, as in 
the former period, had declined still further. 

Over the 18-month period—July 1947 to Decem- 
ber 1948—during which the Labor Management 
Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act has been in effect, 
strike activity averaged substantially less than in 
the period immediately following VJ-day. It av- 
eraged higher than in the more normal prewar 
period of 1935-39, however, in terms of number 
of strikes, number of workers involved, and time 
lost. (See chart 2, p. 509.) 
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Review of the Year 


Smployment reached record levels in 1948. 
Workers’ money wages were high, as were em- 
ployers’ profits. Under these circumstances some 
employers quickly reached agreement with their 
workers’ representatives rather than risk inter- 
ruptions of output during a seller’s market. Others 
advocated a withholding of wage increases accom- 
panied by modest price reductions as a means of 


——. 


checking inflation. Among the unions, long-term 
contractual commitments, no-strike clauses, and 
apprehension over incurring financial suits or 
strains on the union treasury served as strike 
deterrents. 

No statistical process can fully and accurately 
interpret or record these involved motives—some 
simple in character, others intricate. The play of 
forces at times brought the parties together, and 
at other times put them at loggerheads. For 


Chart 1. Idleness Due to Work Stoppages 
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example, the General Motors Corp. and the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Workers (CIO) on the brink of a strike reached 
a settlement; concurrently, the same union and 
the Chrysler Corp. failed to agree, causing the 
plants to be idle for over 2 weeks. A dispute over 
administration of a pension fund in the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry caused a 40-day stoppage; 2 
months later the commercial operators and the 
United Mine Workers (Ind.) reached an agree- 


ment on a new contract without any suspension 
of work. But the management of the so-called 
‘captive’? mines would not accept the same terms 
with regard to the union shop, and a strike ensued. 
Thousands of packinghouse workers returned to 
their jobs after a strike of over 2 months, accept- 
ing a wage increase no greater than the amount 
offered before the walk-out began. 

Injunctions and cooling-off periods, prescribed 
by the Labor Management Relations Act, failed 
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to stem stoppages in maritime and longshore 
services, but helped to avert an interruption of 
work in the atomic energy dispute, which was 
finally settled through negotiation.* Some strikes 
arose because of management’s alleged refusal to 
bargain with union officials who did not sign the 
non-Communist affidavits required by law. At 
various plants such as the Univis Lens Co. in 
Dayton, Ohio, violence flared as the workers, 
members of a noncomplying union—the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers (CIO)— 
sought to negotiate. But in other situations, the 
union rank and file shifted their affiliation when 
negotiations were stalemated by refusal of their 
leaders to sign the affidavits. 

Still other stoppages—as in the printing in- 
dustry—revolved about the preservation of union 
shop conditions built up over a long period of years. 
In a relatively few instances, as in other recent 
years, competition between unions for jurisdiction 
over a job to be done, or for the right to represent 
a group of workers, found the employer in the 
position of affected bystander. 

Most labor-management negotiations in 1948, 
as in preceding years, were concluded without work 
Although complete statistics are not 
available, it is currently estimated that over 
100,000 collective agreements are in effect. Most 
of these are renegotiated, or reopened, annually. 

Many large groups of workers and their em- 
ployers came to peaceful settlements during 1948. 
Steel workers, observing their contractual no- 
strike pledge, first reluctantly accepted a con- 
tinuance of their existing wage scales, but later 
obtained, by negotiation, an increase averaging 
about 13 cents an hour. Several hundred thou- 
sand railroad workers, without the almost cus- 
tomary intervention of Government mediation or 
fact-finding processes, bargained with representa- 
tives of the Nation’s carriers and secured an up- 
ward adjustment of 10 cents an hour. The same 
process of bargaining and compromise was success- 
fully followed by countless other employers and 
unions—large and smal!l—throughout the country. 

In many other instances, State and Federal 
conciliation services aided in adjusting contro- 
versies. For example, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service handled and helped to resolve 
6,832 disputes in 1948. Of this number, 1,077 





+ See p. 532 for detailed statement on the ‘‘national emergency disputes” 
of 1948. 


cases involved work stoppages and 5,755 were 
controversies or threatened strikes which were 
settled before actual stoppages developed. 

Direct idleness at sites of the plants or estab- 
lishments involved in strikes amounted to less 
than 0.4 percent of total working time in American 
industry during 1948. 

A total of 20 stoppages began in 1948, in which 
10,000 or more workers were involved. By con- 
trast, a total of 15 such stoppages were recorded 
in 1947. Approximately 870,000 workers were 
directly affected in the 20 large stoppages and 
accounted for 44.5 percent of all workers involved 
in stoppages during 1948. Idleness resulting from 
the large stoppages aggregated 18,900,000 man- 
days in 1948, as compared with about 17,700,000 
man-days in 1947. 




















TABLE 1.—Work stoppages involving 10,000 or more 
workers, in selected periods 
Stoppages involving 10,000 or more workers 
Workers involved Man-days idle 
Period 4 Percent 

— sa sa Percent Percent 

period | Number — Number — 

period period 

1935-39 average 11 0.4 365, 000 32.4 5, 290, 000 31.2 
ee 29 7 1, 070, 000 45.3 9, 340, 000 40.5 
_, ae 31 6 | 2,920,000 63.6 | 66, 400, 000 57.2 
india! oaitedskabdads 15 4 1, 030, 000 7.5 | 17,700, 000 51.2 
OF ee 20 6 870, 000 44.5 | 18, 900, 000 55.3 




















Monthly Trends—Significant Stoppages 


The occurrence of strikes during 1948 conformed 
more closely than that of 1947 to the month-by- 
month trends noted in other recent years. In the 
early months, stoppages increased in number and 
continued upward until late summer, when they 
tapered off to the customary low point of the year 
in December. 

The most important of the 85 stoppages which 
continued from 1947 into 1948 was the strike in- 
volving about 1,600 typographical workers on 6 
Chicago newspapers, Over union-security issues in 
establishments where the closed shop had been 
accepted for years. ‘This strike continued through- 
out 1948. 

More than 300 stoppages began in each month 
from April through August. With the large bitu- 
minous-coal and meat-packing strikes in effect, 
March and April were the months with the 
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greatest number of workers involved and the great- 
est time loss. 


TABLE 2.— Work stoppages in 1947 and 1948, by month 























Number of | Workers involved in Man-days idle 
stoppages stoppages during month 
hrs eae” : eer A. <A 
| | | ‘In effect | 
during month 
Month Re- gg |Percent 
| gin | In | ning | | Num.- | of esti- 
| effect in | Pr ber mated 
| ning | during} month | Num- | I — (thou- | work- 
| 'month) (thou- ber sands) ing 
| month; ; Sands) | (thou- | total time ? 
| sands) iployed 1 
| Loe 
1947 | 
January ....| 821] 482] 1050) 165.0) 0.60] 1,340 | 0. 19 
February , 206 40s 74.9 154.0 47 1, 230 .19 
March 361 | 572 95.7 168. 0 .51 | 1,100 16 
open 479 | 706 624.0 | 675.0 2.07 | 8,540 1.19 
ay 471 | 781 | 230.0) 696.0 2.11 | 6,730 97 
June | 879] 701! 448.0 597.0 1.79 | 3,960 57 
July 315 | 581 | 242.0 615.0 | 1, 85 3, 970 | . 54 
August | 336] 683] 113.0) 250.0| .77| 2,520] . 35 
September 219 435 | 79. 2 187.0 5A 1, 970 aan 
October | 219) 393/| 64.3 | 171.0 | 50 | 1,780 | . 23 
November | 178) 328 57.2) 139.0) .40) 829 13 
December 119} 236 32.3) 56.9) 16 | 590 | . 08 
1948 | 
January 221 | 306| 77.5| 1020| .29| 1,050 14 
February « 256| 367 93.2} 132.0 38 | 913 | .13 
March ©; 271) 426) 494.0 | 552.0 1.58 | 6,440 . 80 
aay | 819} 496 174.0 621.0 1.79 7,410 . 97 
May 339 | 5653 | 168.0 | 344.0 QS 4, 080 . 7 
June 349 | 565 169. 0 243.0 69 2, 220 2B 
July 304 614} 218.0] 207.0/ .86 | 2,670 . 36 
August 355 603 | 143.0) 232.0; .64] 2,100 . 26 
September 209 553 158.0 | 267.0 .74 2, 540 . 33 
October 256 468 110.0 194.0 . 53 2, 060 27 
November | 216 388 111.0 189. 0 . 52 1,910 . 26 
713 . 09 





December ---| 144; 283) 40.5 93. 1 . 26 


| 





1 **Total employed workers,” as used here refers to al] workers except those 
in occupations and professions in which there is little if any union organiza- 
tion or in which strikes rarely, ifever, occur. In most industries it includes 
all wage and salary workers except those in executive, managerial, or high 
supervisory positions or those performing professional work the nature of 
which makes union organization or group action impracticable. It excludes 
al) self-ernployed, domestic workers, agricultural wage workers on farms 
employing less than 6, all Federal and State Government employees, and 
officials (both elected and appointed) in local governments. 

* Estimated working time was computed for purposes of this table by mul- 
tiplying the average number of “employed workers” each year by the prevail- 
ing number of days worked per employee in that year. 


During January, approximately 12,000 timber 
and sawmill workers, members of the United Con- 
struction Workers, affiliated with District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America (Ind.), stopped 
work for a wage increase, in the tri-State area of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
Work was resumed in late January, after the oper- 
ators granted a substantial wage increase and 
adjusted their cost-price relationships with the 
coal-mining and steel companies, the purchasers 
of the timber products. 

About 10,000 garment workers, members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL), stopped work in Los Angeles in February, 
in connection with a drive to organize all nonunion 
shops in the area. Most of the workers were idle 


| 


only a few days, although picketing and individyg| 
stoppages continued over a considerable period 
before many of the shops were brought under 
signed contracts. 

A demand for increased wages by 1,100 teachers 
in Minneapolis closed the city’s public schools on 
February 24. This stoppage lasted for almost 
month. 

The two largest strikes of the year began in 
March when about 83,000 employees of major 
meat-packing companies, and 320,000 bituminous- 
coal miners became idle. The meat-packing em- 
ployees, members of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO) left their work in about 
100 plants on March 16, when employers refused 
to offer more than a 9-cent hourly wage increase— 
the amount accepted previously by the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America (AFL). 

Acting under the national-emergency provisions 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, the 
President appointed a 3-man board of inquiry on 
March 15 to investigate the issues and report its 
findings. ‘The Board’s report was submitted 
April 8, and the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service continued in its attempts to bring 
about a settlement. No injunction was sought to 
get the workers to return to their jobs. The 
strike continued officially until May 21, when it 
was terminated at the Swift, Armour, Morrell, and 
Cudahy plants, following a vote of the employees 
to accept the employers’ offer of a 9-cent hourly 
wage increase. The settlement also provided for 
arbitration of disputes over reinstatement of 
strikers charged with unlawful acts during the 
stoppages. The fifth large packer—Wilson and 
Co.—was unable to reach agreement with the 
union on the latter provision, and the strike 
continued in its plants until June 5. 

Most of the Nation’s bituminous-coal miners 
stopped work on March 15, following a long dis- 
pute over the establishment of a pension system 
for miners in accordance with the 1947 contract. 
The welfare fund provided for in that contract 
was to be administered by a board of trustees 
composed of an industry representative, a union 
representative, and a third or neutral member. 
After several months of disagreement the neutral 
trustee resigned. The deadlock continued, and 
on March 12 the president of the United Mine 
Workers advised the miners that the bituminous- 
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coal operators had “dishonored” their 1947 wage 
agreement and had “defaulted under its provisions 
affecting the welfare fund.” The union further 
charged that “‘no payments of any character have 
heen made to any beneficiary or to anyone else 


Chart 2. Work Stoppages: 
Monthly Averages for Selected Periods 
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from the welfare fund set up under the 1947 
agreement.” 

A board of inquiry was appointed March 23. 
Following its report, a temporary restraining order 
was issued on April 3 instructing the union to 


833145— 49—2 


order the soft-coal miners back to work and direct- 
ing the parties to resume collective bargaining on 
the pension plan. No immediate response to the 
order was forthcoming, and on April 7, the Govern- 
ment filed a request for contempt action against 
the union and its president, John L. Lewis. 

Three days later (April 10), Joseph W. Martin, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, proposed 
that Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire be 
considered for the post of neutral trustee. The 
union and the operators both accepted this sugges- 
tion. Two days later, Mr. Bridges proposed that 
the parties agree to grant pensions of $100 per 
month to members of the union who, on and after 
May 29, 1946, had completed 20 years of service 
in the mines and had reached 62 years of age. 
This proposal was adopted, with the operators’ 
representative dissenting. 

On April 19, Mr. Lewis and the union were 
found guilty of civil and criminal contempt of 
court for having failed to instruct the miners to 
return to work. The union was fined $1,400,000, 
and its president $20,000, on the criminal con- 
tempt count. By April 26, most miners had re- 
turned to work; but Mr. Lewis and the union were 
still subject to civil penalties if further stoppages 
occurred. 

Four stoppages, involving 10,000 or more work- 
ers each, occurred in April. Of these, the 5-month 
strike of about 18,000 workers employed at the 
Seattle plant of the Boeing Airplane Co. attracted 
widespread attention. The company claimed 
that the strike was in violation of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, alleging that the local 
union, an affiliate of the International Association 
of Machinists (Ind.) had broken its no-strike 
clause and had failed to give the required 60-day 
notice. The striking workers, according to the 
company, lost their status as employees and were 
not entitled to reinstatement. The National 
Labor Relations Board ruled, however, that nego- 
tiations had begun in March 1947, prior to the 
enactment of the law, and ordered the company 
to bargain with the union and reinstate the 
striking workers. 

Also in April, a strike of slightly more than 100 
members of the United Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (CIO) in New York 
City, against the Times Square Corp., gave rise 
to another significant NLRB decision. The 
Board ruled that in strike situations not caused by 
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unfair labor practices, striking employees who have 
been replaced are not eligible to vote in collective- 
bargaining elections.* 

The largest stoppage in May was that of 
75,000 employees of the Chrysler Corp., which 
involved members of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) working in 16 plants in Indiana, 
Michigan, and California. The union originally 
demanded an hourly wage increase of 30 cents 
and fringe adjustments, but scaled its demands 
down to 17 cents an hour just prior to the stoppage, 
which began May 12. A company offer of 6 
cents an hour was withdrawn after its rejection 
by the union. The strike was settled on May 28, 
the workers receiving a flat 13-cent hourly wage 
increase under a contract effective until August 
1950, with provision for a wage reopening by 
either party after June 15, 1949. Several days 
earlier, the General Motors Corp. and the UAW- 
CIO had reached an agreement providing for an 
ll-cent increase with provision for quarterly 
adjustments in wages based upon changes in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ price 
index. 

Early in July, about 42,000 workers in “‘ captive” 
coal mines were idle for a short period when 
representatives of the large steel companies, 
operating the mines, refused to accept the union- 
shop provision in the 1948 contract previously 
agreed upon with the commercial operators. 
The captive mine operators filed an unfair labor 
practice charge against the union with the NLRB 
contending that the provision violated the Labor- 
Management Relations Act. The General Coun- 
sel of the NLRB issued a formal complaint on 
July 9 against the union and sought to enjoin 
the strike in a Federal court in Washington. The 





‘The occasion for the ruling arose out of an NLRB election conducted on 
July 2, in which the employees voted whether or not they wished to be 
represented by the Retail Clerks International Association (AFL). Local 
830, United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union (CIO), which 
had represented the employees in the past, was ineligible to appear on the 
ballot because it had not complied with the registration and non-Communist 
affidavit requirements of the law. 

At the election, the employer and the AFL challenged the \ oting eligibility 
of the 109 strikers on the ground that they were not entitled to reinstatement 
because they were economic strikers who had been permanently replaced. 
Board agents challenged 121 ballots cast by replacements pursuant to the 
CIO union's notice that the strike was caused by unfair labor practices of 
the employer, that the strikers consequently were entitled to reinstatement, 
and that their repl:cements, therefore, were temporary. 

The two sets of challenges, the Board pointed out, brought into issue the 
nature of the strike. If the strike was caused by unfair labor practices, then 
the strikers would Le entitled to vote. In considering the charge of unfair 
labor practices, the Board stated that it was bound by the determination of 
the office of the General Counsel and could not review his dismissal of charges 
that the employer had committed unfair labor practices. 


es 


union was given until July 13 to answer tho 
charges. On that date an agreement was reached 
informally—the companies accepting the uniop- 
shop provision with the stipulation that it would 
be modified if subsequent court rulings required 
it. The miners were instructed to return to 
work the next day, and on July 17 the injunction 
petition was dismissed. This controversy evoked 
a sympathy stoppage of about 40,000 workers in 
commercial mines. 

During the latter part of August some 23,000 
members of the United Automobile Workers, 
employees of the International Harvester Co., 
were idle for about 2 weeks. In this dispute, the 
union accused the company of following speed-up 
and time-study methods which reduced take-home 
pay. Early in September, disputes brought 
idleness to 16,000 truck drivers in New York and 
Northern New Jersey, 28,000 members of 5 West 
Coast maritime and longshore unions, 17,000 
employees of a group of oil companies in Cali- 
fornia, and 25,000 employees of the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co. in Detroit. 

The West Coast maritime strike, involving 
28,000 workers, began September 2 after expira- 
tion of an 80-day injunction obtained under the 
national emergency provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act. It continued until 
early December. Higher wages and the retention 
of the union hiring halls were the principal issues 
in dispute. Negotiations were suspended when 
the Waterfront Employers Association and the 
Pacific-American Shipowners’ Association with- 
drew all previous offers, demanding that union 
leaders sign non-Communist affidavits before re- 
newal of bargaining discussions. Shipping opera- 
tions to and from West Coast ports were virtually 
halted, although United States Army authorities 
made arrangements to move military cargo to the 
Orient and Pacific outposts. 

Negotiations were resumed on November 1). 
and 15 days later agreement was reached with the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (CIO) providing for a 3-year con- 
tract, with average hourly wage increases of 15 
cents, additional vacation benefits, and retention 
of the union hiring halls pending a court decision 
on their legality. Earlier, a tentative agreement 





$On January 20, 1949, a NLRB trial examiner ruled that the union-sho! 
provision of the contract between the United Mine Workers and the ‘‘cap- 
tive’”’ mine operators was in violation of the Labor Management Relations 
Act since no union-shop election had been held as required by the act. 
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had been reached with the National Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association (CIO), and the 
agreement reached by the longshoremen, paved 
the way for quick settlements with the 3 unions 
remaining on strike. 

No large strikes began in October, but in Novem- 
ber Atlantic Coast shipping was disrupted when 
about 45,000 members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (AFL) stopped work in a 
dispute over increased wages and application of 
overtime rates of pay. The strike began as 
spasmodic stoppages on November 10, but became 
a union authorized coast-wide strike 2 days later. 
Shipping from Portland, Maine, to Hampton 
Roads, Va., was affected. 

As in the case of the Pacific Coast maritime 
stoppage, the East Coast longshoremen struck 
after the national emergency machinery of the 
Labor Management Relations Act had been used, 
and after the 80-day injunction was dissolved as 
of midnight, November 9. Union and employer 
negotiators reached an agreement on November 9; 
but a majority of local unions voted against its 
acceptance, whereupon the union officially author- 
ized the strike. 

On November 25, settlement was reached with 
the aid of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 


Service, providing for wage increases of 13 cents ° 


in straight-time rates and 19% cents for night, 
holiday, and overtime rates, a welfare plan, and 
improved vacation benefits. Work was resumed 
on November 28 after ratification by union 
members. 


Industries Affected 


The mining industry (primarily coal) was af- 
fected by work stoppages to a greater extent than 
any other industry during 1948. Approximately 
10,400,000 man-days of idleness occurred in that 
industry—more than 30 percent of the total man- 
days lost. Excepting the records of 1943 and 
1946, this was the largest figure for mining since 
1927. The meat-packing strike accounted for the 
bulk of the approximately 5 million man-days of 
idleness in the food and kindred products group. 
Maritime strikes caused the transportation, com- 
munication, and other public utilities group to 
rank third in the amount of time lost, with over 
3 million man-days. In fourth place was the 


transportation-equipment manufacturing group, 
which also had over 3 million man-days of idleness. 


TABLE 3.—Work stoppages beginning in 1948, by industry 


























group 
Stoppages be- | Man-days idie 
ginning in 1948; during 1948 
Industry group Work- Percent 
: ers in- | NUm- | of esti- 
Num-| volved | ,,ber | mated 
ber (thous- (thou- | work- 
sands) sands) ing 
: ' time ? 
PO ES a Se ee 3, 419} 1, 960. 0/34, 100. 0 0. 37 
—S=_—= — : = ee — 
pS EE eee ee 11,675} 959.0)17, 600.0 . 46 
Primary metal industries... __-- 168 56.7] 1,450.0 
Fabricated meta) products (except ‘ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation .33 
SE ear Se 151 37.0} 496.0 
Ordnance and accessories... _........----. 1 1 2 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and 
— ORE PEE ee ee Sy 64 31.0} 402.0 . 25 
inery (except electrical)..._..._.___- 189 152.0} 2,090.0 9 
Transportation a... 107} 278. 0} 3, 170.0 RY 
Lumber and w products (except furni- 
dt iadlineeetal 100 24.6) 493. a} 18 
Furniture and fixtures.............._____- 63 12.1} 156.0 ‘ 
Stone, clay, and glass products........_-- 90 22.3) 365.0 > 1 
Textile mill products................-..-. 82 21.2) 719.0 .19 
Appare! and other finished products made 
from fabrics and similar materials_____- 131 23.8 267.0 . 08 
Leather and leather products. ......___.. 45 9.8} 215.0 .19 
Food and kindred products. __.__-_-- 23 162 133. 0) 4, 720. 0) 1. 27 
Tobacco manufactures. _.................- 3 6 4.3 .02 
Paper and allied pecan. oe ee 40 9.7) 142.0 a 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 43 10.9} 587.0 . 46 
Chemicals and allied products... ......-- 73 21.4) 538.0 81 
Products of petroleum and coal. ---_--.--- 13 21.3) 752.0 1. 54 
| ES Se 48 72.3) 624.0 9% 
Professional, scientific, and controlling in- 
strumerits; photographic and optical 
goods; watches and clocks___._..____-.. 31 5.7 146. ot a7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 72 15. 3} «339.0 “- 
Nonmanufacturing..............--..- 1,744 996. 0\16, 500. 0 81 
Agriculture, forestry, and aoning Piliaatiaiacd 23 23 1 631.0) (3) 
RS Re and 614 651. 0/10, 400. 0! 4. Bi 
I ee 380 108. 0} 1, 430.0 2 
, a ee eae 241 30. 2 557.0 . 03 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. __. 18 1.9 46.3) 
Transportation, communication, and 
otmer public utiiities................... 293 160. 0} 3, 290.0 . 34 
Services —personal, business, and other. 150 20.7; 306.0) (4 
Government—administration, > ee, 
and sanitation 4_____- : 25 1.4 8.8) (3) 








1 This figure is less than the sum of the figures below because two stoppages 
which extended into two or more industry groups have been counted in this 
table as separate stoppages in each industry group affected; workers involved 
and man- .- ys idle were allocated to the respective groups. 

2 See footnotes 1 and 2, table 2. 

3 Not available. 

‘ Stoppages involving municipally operated utilities are | included under 


“transportation, communication, and other public utilities. 


Major Issues Involved 


Wage increases and fringe benefits continued to 
be important issues in 1948 disputes. About 51 
percent of the strikes, 62 percent of the workers 
involved, and nearly 74 percent of the total idle- 
ness dealt principally with demands for higher 
pay. Included.in this category was the largest 
strike of the year, the prolonged bituminous-coal. 
stoppage over the activation of the miners’ pension 
and welfare fund. In the later and smaller coal 
strike of 42,000 ‘‘captive’”’ coal miners, as well as 
in stoppages in the maritime and printing indus- 
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tries, the retention of well-established union- 
security provisions was an important factor. 

Roughly, about a fifth of the 1948 strike activity 
centered on questions of union recognition and 


union-security provisions. 


Prominent also 


in 


Tasie 4.—Major issues involved in work stoppages in 1948 





Major issues 


a ee 


Wages and hours. .....-.--. , 
Wage increase. .........- 
Wage decrease ‘ 
Wage increase, hour de- 
crease secceeooeseos 

Other? — , 

Union organization, wages 
and hours 

Recognition, wages and/ 
OF He notintneecdens< 

BtrengtyeniMg bargain- 
ing position, wages 
and/or hours 

Closed or union shop, 
wages and/or hours. . 

Discrimination, wages 
and/or hours i 

Other 

Union organization. 
Recognition. .. . 
Strengthening bargain- 

ing position 
Closed or union shop. - 
Discrimination 
Other 

Other working conditions 
Job security ; 
Shop conditions and pol- 

icies. ae 
_, > * SEE 
SUI ati iteioneishientehniiaate 

Inter- or intra-union matters. 
Sympathy ‘ 
Union riv airy or faction- 

alistn ‘etl oa 
Jurisdiction - 
Union regulations. - 
 ) - aaa = 
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| Work stoppages beginning 


| 


in 1948 


Man-days idle 
during 1948 
(all stoppages) 









































Workers 
involved 
be Per- Per- 
Num-; cent | cent 
| ber of Per- Number of 
total |Number| w total 
total 
3, 419) 100. 01, 960, 000; 100. 0/34, 100, 000) 100.0 
——_——_——_ ——_—_—_ =— —S———_ 
1,737; 50.8)1, 210,000) 61.9/25, 200,000} 73.9 
1,310| 38.3) 657,000! 33. 7/14, 600,000) 42.6 
18 5 13, 000) o¥ 533, 000 1.6 
31 9 4, 970 “a 111, 000 3 
378) 11. 1) 533, 000} 27. 2|10,000,000; 29.4 
322 9.4) 128, 000 6. 5| 4,390,000) 12.9 
192 5.6 37, 800 1.9 772, 000 2.3 
25 on 5, 860 3 229, 000 ms 
96 2.8 83, 800 4.3) 3, 390, 000 9.9 
7 2 200) (1) 2,100} (*) 
2 oe 380) () 710) () 
458} 13.4) 99,800 65.1] 1,500,000) 4.7 
313 9.2 34, 500 1.8 729, 000 2.1 
14 4 4, 060 om 108, 000 3 
63) 1.8 50, 800 2.6 632, 000 1.9 
45} 1.3} 6,060; .3| 62900; .2 
23) ~ 4, 300 an 58, 100 2 
736; 21.5) 383,000! 19.6) 1, 740,000 5.1 
341; 10.0) 134,000 6. 9 656, 000 1.9 
331 9. 7 213,000; 10.9 973, 000 2.9 
46) 1.3 21, 600 11 78, 800 .2 
18) . 5! 14, 400 on 28, 900 ~ 
130] 3.8) 128,000! 6. 6| 1,080,000| 3.2 
= 1.3) 89, 7 4.6 477, 000 1.4 
49, 1.4; 33,400 1.7 566, 000 1.7 
35) 1.0) 4,250) .2| 27,200) .1 
3) 3 1, 220) lj 14,000) () 
7 1, 1) 6, 430 3 69, 900 on 








1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent 
? This category includes the bituminous-coal pension dispute involving 


320,000 workers, 


some of these disputes were wage issues. 
number of stoppages—for instance, those at the 


National Carbon Co. 
Co. in North Canton, 


A 


in Cleveland, the Hoover 
and the Univis Lens Co. 


in Dayton, Ohio, the Bucyrus Erie Co. in Evans- 


ville, Ind., and Government Services, 


Inc., 


in 


Washington, D. C.—centered on the alleged re- 
fusal of employers to recognize or negotiate with 


unions not certified as bargaining agents by the 





NLRB. In most cases these unions were ineligible 
for certification because of their refusal to file nop. 


Communist affidavits. 


Jurisdictional, union rivalry, and sympathy 
strikes accounted for about 1 out of every 25 
stoppages. These controversies affected less than 
7 percent of the total workers involved and ac- 


counted for 3.2 percent of all idleness. 


States Involved 


New York and Pennsylvania each experienced 


about 450 stoppages in 1948. 


Ohio ranked next 


with 256 stoppages, Illinois had 237, and West 


Virginia 211. 


Less than 10 stoppages were 


recorded in each of 9 States—Arizona, Delaware, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Idleness exceeded 2 million man-days in 6 
States—California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 


TABLE 5.—Work stoppages in 1948, by State 
































Work stoppages begin- —— — 
ning in 1948 (all stoppages) 
Workers 
State involved 
Num- — | a f 
ber a 
Number! Per- sands) | total 
(thou- jcent of 
sands) | total | 
ES. 13,419 | 1,960.0 | 100.0 | 34,100.0 | 100.0 
GO Sa Se aes 124 69.8 3.6 981.0 | 2.9 
[0 (ESE ee 7 2.7 . 149. 0 4 
I ni ncnnciechaidenmnesitsieciniin 12 4.1 a 7.6 3 
FEES Ss 178 106. 0 5.4 2, 790. 0 8.2 
ee 19 9.5 .5 273.0 | 
I EI EEE 42 18. 0 .9 427.0 
AAT SE: s 1.7 SS 26. 5 
District of Columbia--.........-- 10 1.9 .1 35. 6 | l 
SG eee 40 9.6 5 189. 0 6 
i innacdsismedocsoscuataneie 27 7.4| .4] 303.0] 9 
See Ae 5 .4 (2) 4.2 | (3) 
EBM IS LEA TS: 237 154. 0 7.9] 3,540.0/ 10.4 
PL de. dadc:ccclibied il nslapaeies 119 76. 1 3.9} 1,070.0; 3.1! 
ST ilickicocs hss ascnacchestincdsietinmiadentiainatadea dail 23.6 1.2 862. 0 | 2 
LE SS SE SRY 13 10. 4 6 410.0 | 1.2 
ES ESSE Se 117 $2.1 4.2 1, 350. 0 4 
ARR aT 22 12.7 fe 152. 0 4 
BD .no-akasenscesescuseeucess 18 3.5 2 27.7 | 1 
ett IE A 25 11.7 .6 242.0 | 
0 EE 130 29.8 1.5 815.0; 24 
DEISINGEB.. . .. .. 022 200---222--- eee 196 262.0; 13.4] 2,450.0) 72 
Ee 37 16.9 .9 529. 0 | 
SE eee es 8 1.4 ey 54.3 2 
M Ae eR RR! 65 15. 6 8 371.0 ] 
ee 16 2.1 1 22. 8 
RET TE 14 10.9 .6 417.0 l 
ON SE ee ee 7 2.8 = 38. 4 
| see 18 2.1 1 31.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 5.—Work stoppages in 1948, by State—Continued 

















Work stoppages begin- oa 
ning in 1048 (all stoppages) 
Workers 
State involved eetee | P 

am er- 
— (thou- jcent of 

. |Number| Per- | sands) | total 

(thou- jcent of 
sands) | total 
i EE... Cdesestncesibebndte’ 151 37.8 1.9 772.0 2.3 
a 18 1.7) .4 82.4 2 
New Yorm..-.............--.---- 450 155. 0 7.9 2, 380. 0 7.0 
Mert GCapRIRtR..ncccncccccccccce 22 2.6 - 59. 4 a 
7 .6 (2) 21.6 - 
OORe. . . cabeencteewsmnweonpnned 256 122. 0 6.2 1, 480.0 4.3 
GREE, c.cbcecdéctkaecesecccccs 17 3.3 wn 76. 0 mn 
EE A ID AP 50 10.3 .5 360. 0 1.1 
Oe 449 309. 0 16. 0 4, 170.0 12.0 
RE 26 5.1 aa 114.0 3 
EE a 10 3.6 2 24.2 me 
0 3 a (2) 3.1 (2) 
ln enememenne 70 27.2 1.4 441.0 1.3 
TE oc neheetcedbaoseessewenons 68 25. 1 1.3 280. 0 .8 
Pe. copitateeenbadencucees 21 11.5 .6 366. 0 11 
yy 7 6) @® 14.2 (2) 

WE bimentstineokscesecctcces 85 35.0 1.8 431.0 1.3 
0 EL Se 74 37.3 1.9 1, 650. 0 4.8 
0 Ss 211 180. 0 9.2 3, 150.0 9.2 
EERIE SEAR: 71 25.8 1.3 469. 0 1.4 
ae a 4 4.2 2 109. 0 3 

















1 The sum of this column is more than 3,419 because the stoppages extending 
across State lines have been counted in this table as separate stoppages in 
each § — affected, with the proper allocation of workers involved and man- 
days idle 

1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Duration of Stoppages 


The average length of stoppages ending in 1948 
(21.8 calendar days) was less than in 1946 or 1947 
and was also slightly less than the prewar average 
of 22.5 calendar days for the period 1935-39. 
About a fourth (25.5 percent) of the strikes in 
1948 were brief, lasting from 1 to 3 days; almost 
the same proportion (22.0 percent) were lengthy, 
continuing for a month or more. 


A few large stoppages of considerable duration 
raised the average number of working days lost 
per employee involved to 17.4 This figure was 
greater than in any recent period except the year 
1946, when the average for each worker involved 
was 25 days of idleness. 


Unions Involved 


Unions affiliated with the AFL were involved in 
more stoppages than were CIO affiliates. However, 
both the CIO and unaffiliated-union groups each 
had a greater number of workers involved in stop- 
pages than did the AFL; they also accounted for 
the bulk of the year’s total idleness. 


TABLE 7.—Work stoppages in 1948, by affiliation of unions 
































involved 
Stoppages beginning in 1948 
es _| Man-days idle 
during 1048 
Workers (all stoppages) 
involved 
Affiliation of union _ | eae ee a 
Num-} cent 
ber fe - Per- | Per- 
tota yum- | cent cent 
ber of Number | of 
total | total 
Er ce ee 3, 419} 100. 0/1. 9 960, 000) 100. 0 34, 100, eel 100. 0 
——— Ss EE —— ——~—_ — is _ = : 
American Federation of 
SS Se ears | 1,446) 42.2) 426,000) 21.8) 6.000.000) 17.6 
Congress of Industrial Or- | 
OUMIUREIOES. . .. .ccccecesese 966) 28.3) 692,000) 35. 4/12,400.000) 36.3 
Unafliliated unions_.__-- 857} 25.1) 749,000) 38. 4/12, 900,000) 37.8 
Riva! unions (different affil- 
ak a al 47 1.4 32, 200 1.6 561, 000 1.6 
Single firm unions... 10 a 6, 440 .3 59, 800 E 
Cooperating unions (differ- | 
ent affiliations) _._........- 20) 6| 44,700) 2.3) 2,130,000) 6.3 
No unions involved__._...._- 65} 19 4, 120 a 61, 000 x 
Not reported................ 5 . 540] (!) 4,810) () 














1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 








Employment and 


Unemployment 
of Radio Artists 


HELEN Woop' 





Rapio actors had a much higher rate of unem- 
ployment in the spring of 1948 than did the work- 
ing population as a whole, according to a survey 
of radio artjsts in 15 major centers. The study 
was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
cooperation with the American Federation of 
Radio Artists? Radio singers also had a high 
unemployment rate, though lower than that for 
actors. Most announcers and sound-effects men, 
however, were found to be regularly employed. 


Employment Arrangements in Broadcasting 


Employment in radio broadcasting is divided 
into two categories—staff and free lance. The 
regularity with which a radio artist is employed 
depends to a great extent upon the category to 
which he belongs. 

Every radio station and network has a full-time 
staff of persons who are paid on a regular weekly 
salary basis, plus additional pay for any overtime 
work and, in the case of many artists, extra 
“talent fees.” Of the four occupational groups 
included in the survey, announcers and sound- 
effects men usuaily have staff jobs and therefore 
steady employment. 


1 Of the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Branch. 

Forthcoming reports presenting the survey findings on artists’ earnings, 
work experience, education, and training, as well as more detailed data on 
their employment status, will be available upon request. 

* The survey included 3,742 artists in New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Boston, Detroit, Seattle, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Portiand, Oreg., Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Kansas 
City. Questionnaires were sent to all members of the American Federation 
of Radio Artists in these cities; only those artists who had had recent paid 
employment as radio performers were included in the study. 
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Radio actors and singers, on the other hand. 
are usually employed on a free-lance basis, as are 
a small proportion of the announcers. Free. 
lance artists are hired for specific broadcasts o, 
series of programs; they are employed by many 
stations, by the networks, by sponsors (or their 
advertising agents), or by “‘program production” 
companies. Most free-lance actors and singers 
work not only in radio but wherever else they find 
openings—in the movies, legitimate theater. 
night clubs, or other fields of entertainment. 
Free-lance announcers, however, work primarily 
in radio. The amount of work which free-lance 
artists have depends on a variety of factors, in- 
cluding the prevailing demand for certain types 
of talent, the intensity of competition, the ability 
and experience of the individual artist, and the 
reputation he has achieved. 


Employment Status, Spring of 1948 


The great majority of announcers and sound- 
effects men in the 15 cities studied were found to 
be employed during the survey-week in the spring 
of 1948. Of the announcers, 92 percent had 
work as radio performers and 4 percent had work 
of other types only, leaving 4 percent who were 
without any employment. For sound-effects men, 
the percentages were still more favorable—92 
percent were employed as radio performers, 
another 7 percent were in other work, and only | 
percent were without work. 

Los Angeles was the city in which the propor- 
tion of announcers unemployed was highest—9 
percent. Next came San Francisco, with 5 per- 
cent unemployed, and New York, with 4 percent. 
In Chicago, only 1 announcer of the 119 reporting 
was without work. The other, smaller, centers 
likewise had a very low unemployment rate in 
this occupation. 

The employment situation for singers was far 
less favorable. Only about half of them (52 per- 
cent) made radio broadcasts during the survey 
week. A sizable group (32 percent) had other 
kinds of work only, but nearly a sixth of the 
singers were without employment. 

Actors had the worst employment experience. 
The proportion of these artists who had work on 


3 Members of the New York local were asked to report their employment 
status during the week beginning April 4, 1948; for members of other locals, 
to whom questionnaires were mailed later, the survey week was that begin- 
ning May 9. 
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the radio in the survey week was nearly as large 
(50 percent) as among singers, but the proportion 
who had other types of work only (23 percent) 
was smaller than for singers. Over a fourth of 
the actors had no work of any kind during the 
week. 

By city, the proportion of actors and singers 
totally unemployed during the survey week was 


as follows: 


Percent unemployed 

Actors Singers 

ESSE a ee 27.3 15. 6 
Re a on ees inila dimes ah 29. 0 15. 4 
ES Ee ee 32. 7 18. 3 
Ge ecttenecewnccenscusoces 21.1 14.3 
| Ee 10. 3 9. 4 


The import of these figures is apparent when 
the prosperous conditions and low rate of unem- 
ployment in the country as a whole are considered. 
Only 3.6 percent of the Nation’s workers were 
unemployed in April 1948, and 2.9 percent in 
May, according to estimates made by the Bureau 
of the Census. The rate of unemployment among 
announcers in the survey was not significantly 
higher than this. But among the singers it was 
four or five times as high and among the actors 
eight or nine times as high as among all working 
people in the country. 

The especially high unemployment rates among 
actors and singers in New York, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago are related to the characteristics of free- 
lance employment in these areas. These are the 
cities where artists tend to center in the hope of 
securing engagements in radio, theaters, night 
clubs, moving pictures, and other places of enter- 
tainment. The demand for certain kinds of act- 
ing, singing, and other artistic talent fluctuates 
with types of program presentations. 

Unemployment, of course, had a very different 
meaning for different performers. A few of the 
artists involved were high-paid stars, who cus- 
tomarily had irregular employment and did not 
need or expect to work every week. Some were 
students or married women who, tHough seeking 
radio work, could rely on their families ‘for sup- 
port. But for many others, unemployment was 
& serious problem (as was shown by the figures 
they gave on their earnings). 


Unemployment of Radio Artists: 
Spring 1948 
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Regularity of Employment in 1947 


The work experience of the radio artists during 
1947 also shows that announcers and sound-effects 
men usually have steady employment, whereas 
singers and actors, especially the latter, have a 
much greater problem of unemployment. 

Over two-thirds of the announcers in the study 
worked on the radio in 50 or more weeks of 1947, 
the equivalent of year-round employment with a 
2-week vacation. ‘Three out of 4 had radio work 
in 48 or more weeks. Sound-effects men likewise 
had steady employment in most instances. In 
contrast, only a fifth of the actors and little more 
than a fourth of the singers had work on the radio 
in as many as 50 weeks; about half the artists in 
these typically free-lance professions had such work 
in less than 26 weeks. 

When they were not working as radio perform- 
ers, actors and singers often had other types of 
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work. A third of the singers and nearly as large a 
proportion of the actors had more weeks with other 
work only than with work as radio performers. 

Nevertheless, nearly a fifth of the actors and a 
tenth of the singers were entirely without work and 
looking for work during at least half the weeks of 
1947 (see table). In contrast, only 1 out of 50 
announcers had as many as 26 weeks of unemploy- 
ment, and the proportion was still smaller among 
sound-effects men. Only half of the actors and 
two-thirds of the singers had as little as 4 weeks 
without work during the year, though about 9 out 
of 10 announcers and sound-effects men were in 
this relatively favorable situation. 


Percentage distribution of radio artists by weeks 
of unemployment in 1947 














| All | 
| types| An- ‘Sound- 
Weeks of unemployment | of per- | noune-| Singers | Actors) effects 
| form- | ers artists 
ers | 
| | | 
None 64.3) 84.8) 64.0) 45.5) 88.6 
1 week e- | .4 .6 4 o® lecces 
2 weeks | 14 1.1 7) ail 
3 or 4 weeks 2.3 1.5 2.2 3.0 4.3 
5 and under 13 weeks | 10.3 6.4/ 125] 13.9) 43 
14 and under 26 weeks _ | 10.7 4.4 | 10. 5 16.8 | 1.4 
26 and under 39 weeks -==-| 7.1 1.7 5.3 | 12.7 ? 
39 weeks and over. ...- 3.5 on 4.4 5.6 1.4 
Total... | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Performers reporting weeks of un- 
employment. . .. . waone--|d, 207 2} 1,146 | 549 | 1, 341 70 
| 











1 Excluding periods when artists were ill, on vacation, or for other reasons 
not available for employment. 
1 Includes 101 artists who could not be classified by occupation. 


In each occupation, unemployment generally 
tended to be more frequent among young people 
than among those in the next older age groups, 
who are likely to be better established and more 
widely known. Among actors in the age groups 
above 50, however, the rate of unemployment 
tended to become somewhat higher again. Few 
announcers and singers aged 50 or over were in- 
cluded in the survey, but these usually had steady 
employment. 

The unemployment figures include only weeks 
without any work whatever. Many artists had, 
in addition, long periods with little employment 
and low earnings. 


es 


Many actors and singers regarded economic 
insecurity as the main disadvantage of their pro. 
fessions, according to their comments on the 
questionnaires. Probably, in this as in other 
surveys, the least-satisfied people were more prone 
to volunteer comments than those who had no 
urgent problems. The remarks therefore do not 
fully describe the point of view of all radio artists 
about their field of work, but they do show what 
problems are uppermost in artists’ minds. The 
following comments are typical of those received 
from artists with a number of years’ experience jn 
radio acting or singing: 

An actor who made about $16,000 during 1947, 
on the radio and in motion pictures, stated: 
‘Every job feels like it’s the very last. Insecurity 
is in the blood stream of most actors, no matter 
how impressive the annual gross may be.”’ 

A woman singer commented: “Have made a 
good living for 16 years in the combined field of 
radio and pictures, but only by working at all 
major studios. The last 6 months I have had only 
3 days’ work. Steer newcomers away from this 
heart-breaking work.” 

An actor with 14 years’ experience in radio and 
the legitimate theater wrote: ‘“To the best of my 
knowledge, I am one of the few actors who has, 
since graduation from college, made his living 
solely as an actor. Without benefits of private 
income or parental help, I have worked only as an 
actor, never having been forced by economic 
necessity to obtain employment in fields outside 
the entertainment field.” 

Another actor, who was employed mainly in 
radio, reported: ‘Income in 1939—$280. Income 
previously (after graduation from college in 1933) 
about the same, except 1 year’s run on Broadway 
at $40 per week. Income 1940—$1,800; 1941, 
1942, 1943, very little more. Started really rolling 
in 1943 just before induction into Army. In other 
words, it took 8 years of starvation and a ruined 
stomach before I made a fair living out of it. Now 
I do well, but with recent overcrowding and keener 
competition it is becoming * * * increasingly 


difficult.” 
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Labor Share in 
Construction Cost of 
New Houses 


ApELA L. STUCKE ' 





PAY ROLL AT THE SITE accounted for about a 
third of total construction cost of new housing 
built during 1946-47 in 18 industrial areas sur- 
veyed in the area housing program of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics.?2, This proportion was approxi- 
mately the same as that in the 1931-32 survey 
(table 1). According to Bureau findings, the ratio 
of site wages to total construction cost remained 
fairly stable (from about 32 to 38 percent) over 
this 15-year period when economic conditions were 
changing markedly. The ratio for individual 
projects, however, often departed widely from 
this range. 

Average hourly earnings were substantially 
higher in 1946-47 than in the early 1930’s. But 
the figures in table 1 suggest that material and 
other costs rose commensurately with wages. 

The 1946-47 study revealed a definite relation- 
ship between size and quality of house being 
constructed, as indicated roughly by total con- 
struction cost, and the ratio of site pay roll to 
total construction cost. Pay rolls constituted a 
larger proportion of total cost in the low-cost 
projects, and tended to decline in importance as 
the average construction cost increased. The 
ratio of labor to total cost was also higher for the 
large-scale than for the small-scale projects. How- 
ever, this relationship was also affected by average 
unit costs, which were lower on the large-scale 
than on the small-scale projects. 





! Of the Bureau’s Division of Construction Statistics. 
*See Housing Statistics, 1946 and 1947: Sampling Methods and Survey 
Techniques, Monthly Labor Review, August 1948 (p. 161). 


Average hourly earnings reflected primarily 
regional differences in wage rates, and did not 
appear to be related to project size or unit con- 
struction costs. Earnings averaged considerably 
less in the southern than in the northern and 
western areas. 

The survey covered 1,760 dwelling units, 1,191 
in one-family structures and 569 in multifamily 
structures. The single-family housing was lo- 
cated in 295 projects and the multifamily in 41 
projects within the 18 areas. Although a few 
dwellings were started in the latter part of 1945 
and one project was not completed until early 
1948, nearly all the housing was built in 1946 and 
1947. Each region surveyed was an industrial 
or large urban area comprising a county or a 
group of counties. Information on construction 
cost,? man-hours worked, and pay-roll expendi- 
tures * was obtained from the records of contrac- 
tors and subcontractors. All housing was con- 
tractor-built for owner-occupancy, sale, or rent. 
No units were included on which the owner him- 
self did part of the work. 


TABLE 1.—Ratio of site wages to total construction cost of 
selected housing projects, 1931-47 




















| | 
| Lite 
Num- | Enel 
Date as | AS per- A ody 
' / of con- cent of |, ° 
Projects estrus ing eam, | hourly 
tion Uns | struc- | SD 
came tion | ings 
eye( cost | 
Miscellaneous projects, 18 areas: 
Single-family dwellings................|1946-47 1,191 32.7 $1. 63 
Multifamily dwellings-.. socwndtbanel Genes 569 32. 2 1. 63 
Defense housing projects, various cities... 1941 | 18,100 32.3 . 96 
47 PWA housing projects, various cities_...|1935-37 | 21, 463 37.5 . 99 
Knickerbocker Village, New York City._..|1933-34 1, 593 32. 5 1.15 
Miscellaneous projects, 15 cities...........- 1931-32 (2) $32.0 (2) 








! Approximate. 

2 Not available. 

3 Approximate. For this group, data were obtained only for site wages 
and material expense, exclusive of contractors’ other expenses and profit. 
On the assumption that other expenses and profit of the contractors and 
subcontractors were 15 percent of total construction cost, site wages amounted 
to 31.7 of the total. An allowance of 15 percent for other expenses and profit 
je Ae low under normal circumstances, but probably quite realistic for 

1-32. 


The following analysis is confined to single- 
family houses except for size-of-project compari- 
sons. Although the ratio of site pay roll to total 





§ Construction cost includes cost of labor, materials, all subcontracted work, 
and that part of the contractor’s overhead and profit chargeable directly to 
the project. It does not include land and development cost, sales profit, 
selling costs, and such nonconstruction expenses as architectural and engi- 
neering fees. It is shown only to indicate the cost class of units to which data 
on labor requirements and costs apply, and should not be used to make com- 
parisons between regions of average construction cost of units. 

4 The labor costs cover actual wages paid to workers on the Job and do not 
include any off-site labor such as that involved in cutting of stone at quarries 
or fabricati on in mills. 
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LABOR SHARE IN CONSTRUCTION COST 


MONTHLY LABop 





construction cost for the multifamily units studied 
corresponded closely to that for one-family houses, 
too few projects of the multifamily type were 
covered to support a detailed analysis. 


Variations by Construction Cost Class 


The amount of labor time required to build a 
house varies, in general, in direct relationship to 
the cost of the structure; and the more expensive 
house, as a rule, will be the larger house. Average 


a , 


construction cost per unit and average man-hoyr, 
of work required increase as size of house increase< 
(see table 2). On the other hand, site pay rol] g. 
a percentage of construction cost declines ag siz. 
and cost of unit increases. Thus, for the one. 
family units studied, pay roll constituted 497 
percent of the cost of houses averaging under 
$5,000 as against 32.5 percent for houses in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 group and 30.7 percent for those 
costing $10,000 and over. The relationship be- 
tween low construction cost and proportionately 


TABLE 2. 


Labor requirements and costs in 1-family house 


construction in 18 areas,’ by construction cost class and 


region, 1946-47 





Average construction 
cost per unit 2 











All 
Item dwell- |— 
units | Under $5,000 | $10,000 
$5,000 0 and 
. $10,000 | over 
All areas 
Number of dwelling units...............- 1,19) 128 934 129 
Average square (get of floor area por unit * : 755 870 1, 165 
Average constmiction cost per unit ? $7,395 | $4,055 | $7,160 | $11, . 
Averege cost per square foot of floor area .. ---| $5.35 | $8.25 
Average pay roll per unit *.__. .| $2,385 | $1,650 | $2,325 | $3, 558 
Pay roll as percent of total construction 
Re Pe. $2.7 40.7 $2.5 $0.7 
Average number of man-hours per unit 1, 465 1,150 1, 410 2, 190 
Value of work put in place per man-hour*.| $5.00 | $3.55 | $5.05 $5. 30 
Average hourly earnings................- 5 ff A Reel Pee 


Number of dwelling units................ 

















Average square feet of floor area per unit *. 9 SS ae 
Avorage construction cost per unit #...... $6,045 | $3,825 | $7,070 | $12,030 
Average pay roll per unit ¢............ 2. $2,310 | $1, 685 545 , 255 
Pay roll aa percent of total construction 

| eee ae ee $8.2 44.0 $4.0 $5.4 
Average number of man-hours perunit..| 1,725] 1,250! 1,915 3, 130 
Valuo of work put in place per man-hour ¢. $3. 50} $3.19 | $3.70 $5. 85 
Average hourly earnings. ................ GE Dencccadabbbsccousieccconss 











Number of dwelling units................ 56 866 114 
Average square feet of floor area per unit *- 875 . —— 
Average construction cost per unit 3__ $7,495 | $4,350 | $7,165 | $11, 535 
Average pay roll per unit ¢......... 400 | $1,610 | $2,310 | $3, 460 
Pay roli as percent of total construction 

| See $2.0 $7.1 $2.2 $0.0 
Average number of man-hours per unit_ 1,430 | 1,025} 1,370 2, 065 
Value of work put in place per man-hour*.| $5.25 | $4.25 | $65.25 $5. 60 
pS Eee SS eee eee eee 














1 An area is composed of a county or group of countios surrounding the prin- 


cipal city or cities. 


* Construction costs do not include sales profit, selling costs, cost of land 
and site improvements, and all such nonconstruction expenses as architec- 
materials, and 


tural and. engineering fees. 


sub-contracted work, and that part of the builder’s over 


ee directly to the construction project. 
Floor area was measured as groes finished tloor area of interior of each unit; 


excludes areas of garages, basements, and unfinished attics. 
id to site workers; they exclude all shop 
rication at the mills. 


* Labor costs cover only wages 
labor such as that involved in fa 
§ Computed before rounding. 


They cover only cost of labor 
head and profit 


* Total construction cost divided by number of man-hours worked, and 


rounded to the nearest 5 cents. 


? Comprises 4 industrial areas in which the principal cities are Atlanta, 


Dallas, Knoxville, Mobile. 


. Comprises 14 industrial areas in which the principal cities are Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Indianapolis, Lansin ng Los Angeles, Mil- 


waukce, New York, 8t. Louis, San Francisco, Seat 


and Washington. 


Takoma, Syracuse, 


high labor cost held true whether exterior walls 
were of wood or of other materials (see table 3), 





TaBLe 3.—Labor requirements and costs in 1-family house 


construction in 18 areas,' by type of exterior wall material, 


1946-47 





———— 


Average construction 
cost per unit? 

















All 
Item dwelt — 
units | Under — my 
$5,000 $10,000 | over 
Frame? 

Number of dwelling units_............._- 526 39 443 u 
Average construction cost per unit ?__.___ $7, 246 | $4,180 | $7,020 | $11, 2% 
Average pay roll per unit 4._...... ....._- $2,355 | $1,585 | $2,310 | $3, 280 

Pay roll as percent of tetal construction 
RS RRA te 2 Cape STS a 82.5 $8.0 $2.9 £89 
Average number of man-hours per unit. _| 1,415] 1,035! 1,380 1, 995 
Value of work put in place per man-bour *| $5.10 | $4.05 | $5.10 $5. 65 











er? 

Number of dwelling units...............- 655 89 491 75 
Average construction cost per unit #___._. $7,260 | $4,000 | $7,285 | $11,8H 
Average pay roll per unit ¢......... —_.. $2,410 | $1,680 | $2,340 | $3, 70 
Pay roll as percent of total construction 

(RS ten Sy ARRAN $2.8 42.0 82.1 $1.9 
Average number of man-hours per unit..| 1,519 | 1,200] 1,440 2, 325 
Value of work put in place per man-hour | $4.90 | $3.35] $5 05 $5. 19 

















1 See footnote 1, table 2. 
2 Seo footnote 2, table 2. 


§ Covers units wih wood exterior material—wood shingles, siding, boxing, 


ete. 
4 See fnotnote 4, table 2. 
§ Computed before rounding. 
§ See footnote 6, table 2. 


1 Covers units with masonry exterior—brick, tile, stone, concrete block, 
cinder block; also units with exterior of stucco, asbestos shingles, and brick 


veneer. 


It is recognized that this is far from a homogeneous group, but 


too _ units of each type were studied to warrant separate presentation of 


The fact that man-hour requirements were 
higher while the proportionate labor costs were 
lower on the more expensive houses than on the 
others seems contradictory. This may be ex- 
plained in part by (1) better quality, hence more 
expensive, materials and equipment which un- 
doubtedly were used on the higher-cost houses, 
and (2) the ratio of unskilled to skilled labor 


which was probably greater on the more expensive 
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houses because relatively more unskilled workers 
were used for such jobs as site preparation and 
landscaping. Thus, while total man-hours 
needed to construct the average dwelling in the 
upper-cost bracket tend to be high, the labor share 
of construction cost may be reduced because of 
the increased proportion of man-hours for lower- 


paid workers. 


Regional Variations 


Of the 1,191 single-family houses included in 
the survey, 1,036 were in 14 areas in the North 
and the West, and the remaining 155 were in 4 
southern areas. Site labor cost constituted a 
somewhat higher proportion of total construction 
cost on the southern projects (38.2 percent) than 
on those in other parts of the country (32.0 
percent). 

Average construction cost of $6,045 a unit and 
average hourly earnings of $1.34 on the southern 
projects were about one-fifth lower than the 
respective averages in the other areas (see table 
2). But the average number of man-hours re- 
quired per dwelling unit (1,725) was a fifth higher, 
the average pay roll per house ($2,310) was only 
4 percent lower, and the value of work put in 
place per man-hour ($3.50) was a third less. On 
the other hand, the houses in the southern areas 
were generally larger, averaging 50 square feet a 
unit more than those in northern and western 
areas. Labor’s share, man-hours, and earnings 
varied widely from project to project in all the 
survey areas. 

Whether labor utilization is relatively more or 
less effective in the South than in the rest of the 
country cannot be determined from these data, 
because of the differences in cost and types of 
dwellings studied. The higher proportion of labor 
cost in the South, in spite of lower wages, is 
partially explainable by the fact that a larger 
house, on the average, was built at less cost. This 
in turn was probably due to a predominance in the 
southern projects of houses without basements, 
wall insulation, or central heating, which meant 
that the average materials bill was undoubtedly 
less than for projects in the other areas. Use of 
less expensive materials could, of course, also 





‘ For an occupational distribution of man-hours worked on single-family 
housing built in this period, by construction cost classification, see House 
Construction: Man-Hours by Occupation, 1946-47, Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1948 (p. 611). 


account for the lower value of work put in place 
per man-hour on the southern projects. 

That the presence or absence of central heating 
alone could be enough to influence the ratio of 
labor cost to total construction cost is substan- 
tiated by the Bureau’s 1931-32 study.® At that 
time, it was found that heating and ventilation 
had the lowest relative labor cost of any class of 
work on residential building, and in many cases 
accounted for a tenth of the total bill for materials 
and labor. 


Variations by Size of Project 


Data for both one-family units and multi- 
family structures are presented in table 4 according 
to size of project merely to show that size of build- 
ing operations affects each in the same general 
way. Comparisons between the two types of 
housing, however, should not be made on such 
items as average construction cost, man-hour 
requirements, etc., because the sample was not 
selected for this purpose. 

Labor cost in relation to total cost, on the aver- 


TABLE 4.—Labor requirements and costs in house construc- 
tion in 18 areas,' by type of structure and size of project, 
1946-47 


ONE-FAMILY STRUCTURES 






































All Size of project 
Item dwell- |————__.-—— —— 
une | 1-8 | 5-25 | 25-50 
‘ units | units | units 
Number of dwelling units...........-. 1, 191 311 476 404 
Average construction cost per unit ? $7,305 | $7,960 | $7,610 | $6, 450 
Average pay roll per unit 4 ...| $2,385 | $2,510 | $2,450 | $2, 210 
Pay roll as percent of total construction cost 4. $2.7 31.6 32.2 34.3 
Average number of man-hours per unit 1, 465 1, 585 1, 530 1, 305 
Value of work put in place perman-hour® | $5.00 | $5.05 | $5.00 $4.95 
MULTIFAMILY STRUCTURES ¢# 
All Size of project 
Item eve: St eae ~ 
units | 2-5 5-25 | 25 units 
units | units | or more 
— : | “| , —_ — jon 
Number of dwelling units.............-- 569 56 173 | 340 
Average construction cost per unit 3_.___- $5,195 | $7,055 | $5,960 | $4, 495 
Average pay rol! per unit 4 setae $1, 675 | $2,085 | $1,885 | $1, 500 
Pay roll as percent oftotal construction cost‘.| $82.2 29.6 $1.6 83.4 
Average number of man-hours per unit 1,025} 1,215 1, 100 955 
Value of work putin place per man-hour®.| $5.05 | $5.80 | $5.40 $4. 70 














1 See footnote 1, table 2. 

2 See footnote 2, table 2. 

3 See footnote 4, table 2. 

4 Computed before rounding. 

5 See footnote 6, table 2. 

¢ Structures comprising 2 or more dwelling units. 





6 See Relative Cost of Material and Labor in Building Construction, 1931- 
32, Monthly Labor Review, October 1932 (p. 763). 
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IAM INSTITUTES FOR EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 





age, was greater on large-scale operations than on 
small projects for both one-family and multi- 
family housing, although the number of man-hours 
required per unit was less. The reason for this is 
that the average construction cost per unit was 
lower on the largest than on the smallest projects 
for both types of construction—19 percent for 
single-family and 36 percent for multifamily 
housing. 

The results of the survey do not support any 
definite conclusions regarding possible economies 


a , 


in large-scale operation. Lower average constryc. 
tion costs on the larger projects studied may hay, 
resulted from the characteristics of the housing 
involved. Furthermore, the survey period wag 
characterized by scarcities of building materia), 
and spotty shortages of some types of skilled cop. 
struction workers. These conditions not oply 
prevented many builders from  economizino 
through possible efficiencies of large-scale opers. 
tions, but in numerous cases probably added to 
operating costs. 





IAM lustitutes for 
Educational Training ' 


A 4-DAY EDUCATIONAL TRAINING INSTITUTE Was 
opened ba the International Association of Ma- 
chinists (Ind.) at Philadelphia on January 28, 
1949. A group of union officers and members 
participated in this institute, which was the first 
in a series of such conferences. Similar sessions 
were held in different parts of the country, one 
after another, throughout the winter and spring. 


! Information is from Your Job and Mine: Teaching Ourselves How to 
Teach Ourselves. By Harvey W. Brown. (In Machinists Monthly Jour- 
nal, Washington, February 1949, p. 42.) 


Harvey W. Brown, IAM president, stated: 
“Thus, in the beginning of 1949 our union has put 
into operation a machinery to accelerate the 
process of training and educating itself, a process 
which has been going on, in one way or another, 
ever since the organization was founded 60 years 
ago. * * * ‘The main goal is to make us more 
effective as a union.” 

The IAM educational department, which has 
conducted the institutes, was established in the 
spring of 1947 in response to repeated demands by 
the union’s membership. Authority for the for- 
mation of such a department had been voted by 
delegates to LAM conventions. 
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Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Labor Utilization Patterns on 
Selected Housing Projects ' 


FAcTORS WHICH PRIMARILY DETERMINE the labor 
utilization pattern in the construction of one- 
family houses are size and quality as indicated 
roughly by estimated construction cost;? length 
of time under construction; and size of project, 
that is, whether the house is built as one unit on 
an isolated site or as one of several units on con- 
tiguous or adjacent lots. The kind of exterior 
wall material used also has considerable influence 
not only on the types of labor involved but also 
on the rate at which labor is utilized. 

The greatest contrast in labor utilization pat- 
terns is found between single-unit operations and 
multiple-unit operations. In the construction of 
109 one-unit projects in 1946 and 1947, half of the 
total man-hours required were worked on the 
average during the first 10 weeks after construc- 
tion was started, a sharp peak being reached dur- 
ing the fifth week. For 1,396 houses in projects 
of 25 or more units each, the half-way mark was 
not reached until about the thirty-fourth week; 
there was no pronounced peak of activity but 
rather a sustained level, with minor fluctuations, 
beginning in the seventeenth week and continu- 
ing for about 6 months, or until the house neared 
completion. The average total number of man- 
hours required per unit was 1,590 for the single- 
unit projects and 1,350 for the multiple-unit 
projects. 

The more evenly distributed work on large- 
scale projects as contrasted with the sharp peaks 
on single-unit projects may or may not have had 
significance from the standpoint of regularity of 





' Prepared by Edward M. Gordon of the Bureau’s Division of Construction 
Statistics. 

* Construction cost includes cost of labor, materials, all subcontracted 
work, and that part of the contractor’s overhead and profit chargeable directly 
to the construction project; it does not include land and development costs. 


employment for building-trades workers. There 
is a possibility that builders of single-unit projects 
had several under way at about the same time and 
shifted their workmen from one project to another 
in the same way that workers were shifted from 
one house to the next on iarge-scale projects. It 
would appear reasonable to assume, however, 
that less time was lost in making the shifts and in 
setting up operations where the move was for 
only a short distance. 


Chart 1. Labor Utilization Patterns by Cost 
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Among the single-unit projects, the less expen- 
sive houses showed a sharp rise in man-hours 
worked during the first few weeks, after which 
labor input dropped rapidly. As cost increased, 
however, the initial rise was less steep and the 
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subsequent drop from the peak was more gradual. 
A similar difference in the labor utilization pat- 
tern was noted between houses with frame ex- 
terior walls and those having masonry exteriors. 
Man-hours worked increased rapidly on frame 
structures during the first few weeks of operation, 
whereas they rose slowly on masonry houses and 
declined less sharply from the peak. Labor 
utilization on single-unit projects was also affected 
by the total length of time they were under 
construction. 

These findings are the results of surveys con- 
ducted in 11 different areas * as part of the Bureau’s 
area-housing program.‘ Data here presented cover 
man-hours worked on 191 projects consisting of 
1,877 one-family houses—109 built as single-unit 
projects and 1,768 in projects of more than one 
unit. The houses studied were started during the 
last half of 1946 and the first half of 1947 and were 
completed prior to December 1947. For the pur- 
poses of this study, a “week of operation’ was 
defined as any pay-roll week ending between the 
start and°completion of construction, regardless of 
the amount of work performed during that week. 
Thus, a week during which there was no con- 
struction activity, was still considered as a week 
of operation. In combining man-hours for the 
various projects, weeks of operation were com- 
bined without regard to actual calendar dates, i. e., 
total hours worked during the first week of opera- 
tion for the 109 single-unit projects were the sum 
of the hours worked during the first week of opera- 
tion on each project. 

The projects studied were selected in a manner 
designed to give representation to the various 
types and sizes of houses being built in the survey 
areas. All projects were being built by contrac- 
tors, either for owner occupancy or for sale or 
rent. No houses were included where the owner 
was doing part of the work. Man-hour data 
were obtained periodically during the life of each 
project from time records of the contractors and 
subcontractors. 

It should be kept in mind that the period during 
which the houses were built was one of restrictive 

regulations, shortages of materials, and, in some 
cases, shortages of various types of skilled con- 
struction workers, all of which undoubtedly had 


* Boston, Indianapolis, Knoxville, Lansing, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, St. Louis, Seattle-Takoma, Syracuse, and Washington. 

‘See Housing Statistics, 1946 and 1947: Sampling Methods and Survey 
Techniques, Monthly Labor Review, August 1948 (p. 161). 
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an effect on the time needed to complete the 
houses. The construction time for houses byj}; 
during this period was probably longer than woulq 
normally be required, and the number of “jp. 
active’? weeks (weeks during which no work was 
performed) was probably abnormally high. Mor, 
than two-thirds of the projects studied had one o; 
more weeks of complete inactivity. 


Chart 2. Labor Utilization Patterns 
by Construction Time 
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The labor utilization pattern of a project repre- 
sents the percentage distribution by weeks of 
operation of the total man-hours required for the 
project. For better presentation of data in the 
accompanying tables, weeks of operation have 
been grouped by 4-week intervals. 


One-Unit Projects 


As the cost of houses increased, it is clearly 
evident from the figures in table 1 that the per- 
centage of total man-hours worked during the 
first few weeks of operation decreased. For the 
109 single-unit projects combined, 21.3 percent of 
the work was performed during the first 4 weeks 
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TapLe 1.—Percentage distribution of man-hours worked in construction of 109 pd vers: ferns butlt in single-unit projects 
by construction cost class, length of construction time, and type of exterior wall material,)1946—47, by weeks of operation 















































Percentage distribution of weekly man-hours worked on units 
; Total—All units With eee cost With construction time of—3 Ww = —— wall 
Weeks of operation 
, Cumu- | Under | $5,250 | $9,250 Less 14-26 27-39 40-52 More 
Weekly to and | than 14 ‘te wake | than 52] Frame |Masonry 
lative | $5,250 $9,249 ome weeks | Weeks | weeks | weeks | ‘Vy ooxg 
— = MOS) Ae a ead : — 
2h. ccnceeninetenmincennasncouees 21.3 21.3 45.0 21.2 12.2 44.6 20. 2 18.0 8.1 8.2 24.3 17.6 
Ea a RE 21.7 43.0 26.2 22.0 19.7 39. 5 22.7 14.9 11.3 11.0 24.9 20. 1 
SS ee ee = 13.6 56. 6 8.5 14.0 15.2 15.3 19.5 10.5 6.9 10. 5 15.6 12.9 
i ndcbdccmseetcbschenstccoccuers 11.0 67.6 6.8 10.8 12.9 .6 18.9 11.3 8.7 6.7 10.3 12.1 
ST, iiitediddhnsqedtwketiecne scons 7.9 75.5 4.2 9.0 9.8 0 11.9 10. 5 6.3 6.5 7.4 8.9 
cc ee 6.8 82.3 1.2 5.9 8.2 5.7 11.7 9. 2 6.1 4.1 6.5 
25-28 weeks 5.3 87.6 2.1 6.0 5.6 0 1.1 12.7 8.6 6.3 4.6 5.8 
29-32 weeks 3.1 90. 7 1.7 3.4 4.3 0 0 5.1 8.5 4.6 2.4 3.8 
33-36 weeks 2.9 93. 6 .6 2.7 3.3 0 0 4.1 8. 5 8.0 2.2 3.7 
37-40 weeks 2.7 96. 3 1.4 2.6 3.4 0 0 1.2 10.3 8.6 1.8 a7 
41-44 weeks LF 98. 0 1.0 1.4 1.9 0 0 0 6.6 6.8 1.4 1.8 
45-48 weeks 1.2 99. 2 1.3 re & 0 0 0 5.2 4.1 .5 1.8 
49-52 weeks 5 99.7 0 3 .8 0 0 0 1.8 3.4 5 6 
ie on cc cenbaeeannons 3 100.0 0 0 1.0 0 0 0 0 9.2 0 7 
ee ce ection cibaiaemchl 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 
— Oo SSSI | — — 4 
dines wicdbanconll 109 | 27 52 30 27 35 24 19 4 49 | 4\ 
Average construction cost......-........-- $7, 400 RS Se eee tener ae $5,250 | $7,325 | $8,150 | $9,475 | $7,000 | $8, 450 


























1 Weeks of operation are pay-roll weeks ending between start and com- 
Jetion of construction, regardless of amount of work performed during any 


dividual week. 
? Construction cost includes cost of labor, materials, all subcontracted work, 


and that part of the contractor’s overhead and profit chargeable directly to 
project; excludes land and development costs. 


of operation. The peak period of labor input for 
the houses in the lowest cost class (under $5,250) 
was the first 4-week period, when nearly half of the 
work was done. For the other two classes, it was 
the second period, when less than a fourth of the 
work was done on houses costing $5,250 to $9,249 
and less than an eighth on those costing $9,250 or 
more. 

The total length of time that single-unit projects 
were under construction appears also to have been 
directly related to the size and quality of the 
houses being built, as indicated by construction 
cost. (The four projects that ran longer than a 
year because of exceptionally frequent and long 
delays in construction are not considered typical 
in this comparison.) The median length of con- 
struction time for the 109 single-unit projects was 
24 weeks (table 2). More than three-fourths of 
the units costing less than $5,250 were completed 
in 20 weeks or less, while fewer than a third of 
those costing from $5,250 to $9,249, and about a 
fifth of those costing $9,250 or more, were com- 
pleted in a corresponding length of time. It is 
also interesting to note that on the more expensive 
houses, which required longer to build, labor input 
did not rise to a sharp peak and taper off quickly 
as it did on the cheaper houses, but increased more 


3 Number of weeks from start to completion of construction. 

4 Excludes 7 stucco units and 12 units of all other types for which data are 
not shown separately. Units classified as follows: Frame—all units with 
exterior walls of wood, wood siding, shingles, boxing, etc.; Masonry—all units 
with exterior wall material of brick, stone, tile, concrete block, cinder block, 
etc., including masonry veneer. 


gradually to a level which, with some minor 
fluctuations, was sustained until the house neared 
completion. 


TaBLE 2.—Number and percent of 109 one-family houses 
built as single-untt projects, 1946-47, by construction cost 
class, and by length of construction time 



































Units with construction cost of—! 
All units ] 

Number of calendar Under $5,250- =| $9,250 and 
weeks from start to $5,250 $0,249 pate 
completion of con- — “ 
struction a — loonie - _— 

Num-| Per- — Per- |Num-)| Per- |Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
ee ee —_- oe -_—- = SS ee ~-+ —_—- —_—_—_ —— 

1-4 weeks..........- 2; 1.8 2 | 7.4 0| 0 0! oO 

5-8 weeks... .- “ 10| 9.2 9 | 33.3 1] 1.9 0| 0 

9-12 weeks_ _-- al 11 | 10.0 5 | 18.6 5 9.6 1; 323 

13-16 weeks.______- 10 | 9.2 3/111 3] 5.8 4) 13.3 

17-20 weeks. _____- 9/ 8&3 2/ 7.4 6 | 11.5 :i. Ba 

21-24 weeks... ____- 14 | 12.9 2; 7.4 7 | 13.5 5 | 16.7 

25-28 weeks.....--- 13 11.9 i OF? 7113.5 5 16.7 

29-32 wecks-_-- 5 4.6 1| 3.7 4 7.8 0 0 

33-36 weeks... | 6] 55] OO} 0 5| 9.6 1} 3.3 

37-40 weeks- - - - 8 i 7.3 0; O 61) 11.5 2 | 6.7 

41-44 weeks__- 6| 55| O| 0 2} 38| 4| 13.3 

45-48 weeks... ___- 6| 5.5 2| 7.4 3/58! 1| 33 

49-52 weeks... _. 5| 46] 0] 0 1) 19/ 4] 13.3 

Over 52 weeks_. ; 4 | 3.7 0) 0 2}; 38| 2) 68 

Total—Allunits.| 109 |100.0| 27 |100.0 | 52 |100. 0 | 30 | 100.0 
| | 

Median length of con- | | 
struction time | 
(weeks)?__......- res 24 9 | 27 27 





1 Construction cost includes cost of labor, materials, all subcontracted 
work, and that part of contractor's overhead and profit chargeable directly 
to project, excludes land and development costs. 

Based on actual tally of projects. 
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Although considerable variation in the labor 
utilization patterns was shown when the houses 
were grouped according to type of exterior wall 
material, it appears that other factors had more 
influence than type of material. Work on the 
frame units got under way faster than on the 
masonry units—man-hours worked in the first 4 
weeks were 24.3 percent of the total as against 
17.6 percent. Inasmuch as the average construc- 
tion cost of the masonry units was $1,450 higher 
than that of the frame units, this pattern was to 
be expected. However, labor input on the ma- 
sonry units was accelerated subsequently so that 
there was only a slight difference in the stage of 
construction (i. e., the percent of total man-hours 
worked) reached by both groups at the end of 28 
weeks. 


Multiple-Unit Projects 


Inasmuch as size of project was the principal 
determining factor in the length of the construc- 
tion period and the pattern of labor utilization 
for multiple-unit projects, the data presented in 
table 3 for these projects are not shown by cost 
classes or by types of exterior wall material. 
TaBLE 3.—Percentage distribution by weeks of operation of 


man-hours worked in the construction of 1,768 one-family 
houses built in mulltiple-unit projects, 1946-47 * 





| Percentage distribution 


























Total—all of weekly man-hours 
projects worked on units in 
projects of— 
Weeks of operation 3 ak ae es inate 
. 25 or 
, Cumu- 2-9 10-24 = 
| Weekly = more 
lative units | units | units 
—_ = SS ee —— 
1-4 weeks ee 3.7 3.7 11.5 | 5.0 | 2.1 
5-8 weeks | 65] @2] 153) 83 3.7 
9-12 weeks a 5.9 15. 1 12.3 | 8.4 4.6 
13-16 weeks waa’ ee 22.1 1.2}; &8 6.1 
17-20 weeks te* 30.6 10.5 11.3 7.9 
21-24 weeks 88| 39.4 10. 5 8.1 8.3 
25-28 weeks | 6.8 46.2 7.4 9.6 6.4 
29-32 weeks | 7.9) 54.1) 64 8.0 | 8.0 
33-36 weeks 7.4 61.5 5.3 | 6.4 7.9 
37-40 weeks 6.3 67.8 3.2 6.4 7.2 
41-44 weeks a5 74.3 1. 6 | 4.4 | 7.5 
45-48 weeks 5.8 80. 1 1.5 4.2 6.6 
49-52 weeks — ee 84.3 | 1.5 2.9 | 4.9 
Over 52 weeks ~~ . 15. 7 100. 0 1.8 8.2 18.8 
; 

Total—All weeks........... | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 

Number of units...............- 1,768 | 205 167 | 1,396 











1 Based on 1,768 units in 82 projects. 

? Weeks of operation are pay-roll weeks ending between start and comple- 
tion of construction, regardless of amount of work performed during any 
individual week. 


The average cost of the units included in the 82 
multiple-unit projects studied was $7,750 and for 
more than two-thirds it ranged from $7,000 to 


—— 


$8,500. The labor-utilization pattern for th. 
smallest projects—2 to 9 units—resembled tha; 
for one-unit projects in many respects, a high 
peak being reached early in the constructioy 
period and dropping rather sharply thereafter 
Half of the work on the smaller projects wa; 


Chart 3. Labor Utilization Patterns 
by Size of Project 
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done by the end of the 16th week. By contrast, 
work on projects of 10 or more units was just 
well started by the end of the sixteenth week. 
A longer construction period for the larger projects 
was also characterized by the amount of work 
remaining to be completed at the end of a year 
of operation. For projects of 2 to 9 units, less 
than 2 percent of the work remained at the end 
of a year as compared with nearly 19 percent for 
those of 25 or more units. 


Inactive Time 


Although the projects studied were built during 
a period of unusual delays in construction, more 
than 30 percent, containing 55 percent of the 
units, had no weeks of complete inactivity. For 
the purposes of this study, an inactive week was 
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defined as a pay-roll week during which no work Timing of Specified Occupations 
at all was performed. Weeks in which some time 
was lost, as indicated by a substantial drop in 
man-hours from previous levels, but during which 
some work was performed were not considered 
as inactive weeks. A somewhat higher percentage 
of inactive weeks on projects in northern areas 
than on those in the South and on the West Coast 
is probably attributable to inclement weather. 

As size of project increased, the percentage of 
inactive weeks declined. For the 191 projects 
combined, comprising 1,877 single-family houses, 
inactive weeks constituted 16.3 percent of the 
total weeks of operation. By project size, the 
percentage of inactive weeks was as follows: 


A distribution of the man-hours worked by 8 
major occupational groups is given in table 4 by 
stage of construction for 90 one-unit projects. In 
order to combine the data for these projects, the 
man-hours for each project were divided into 10 
consecutive periods, each period representing one- 
tenth of the total man-hours worked. Thismade 
it possible to combine the man-hours for the vari- 
ous projects even though the construction periods 
(number of weeks) differed in length. 

On both the frame and the masonry houses, 
carpenters worked a higher proportion of the total 
man-hours than any of the other trades; laborers 
were the second highest. On masonry houses, 


Percent o ; ‘ 
rir lf they exceeded bricklayers and masons in the 

Projects of— of operation ° 
la A a RI i: 24 6 proportion of total man-hours worked, largely 
eA 14. 0 because of their work during the early stages of 
10 to 24 units...-..-......-.------- 2.1 construction in preparing for the erection of walls. 
25 or more units...----.------------ 1.2 Plasterer hours were highest during the eighth 


period for the masonry units and during the 
seventh period for the frame units. Painter 
hours were less than 6 percent of the total hours 
for masonry units and about 10 percent for frame 
units; in the final stages, the proportion of total 
man-hours worked by painters was second only 
to that of carpenters on both types of houses. 


The lower incidence of complete shut-downs on 
large-scale operations is probably due to the fact 
that, at any given time, units are in various stages 
of construction. This makes it possible to con- 
tinue some kinds of work even though shortages 
of materials or labor, or inclement weather, may 
cause a delay in other kinds. 


TaBLE 5.—Percent of total man-hours worked by specified occupations in the construction of 90 1-family houses built as single- 
unit projects, by stage of construction, 1946-47 





Stage of construction ! 





























Percent of man-hours worked by— | —— Pee I Ete EE Ee — -—_— : 
| —_ First Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth | Sixth | Seventh | Eighth | Ninth | Tenth 
41 masonry units * 
| .S {aes eae: : a . 
EE 38. 4 | 27.9 44.7 | 42.5 44. 2 49.9 40.4 39.4 31.1 | 31.6 33.7 
A a | 166] 324 0.7| 17.0 12.4 | 14.0 15.3 14.7 | 14.7 | 15.2 14.0 
Bricklayers and masons ?_______________- 15. 6 | 25.9 | 22. 4 | 23.6 | 21.6 10.8 10.0 12.6 12.5 | 1.1 3.9 
SCAU RR 5.8 | 0 0 5 | 1.0 1.0 2.9 5.4 12.8 | 16.3 16.3 
CE 4.1) o | 0 | 0 | 9 | 25 6.2 7.4 8 6 | 6.7 6.1 
PE RE 4.1 | 8 | 3.0 | 3.1 | 3.9 | 4.3 | 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.4 7.3 
ciiccinesedcosasecene | 2.2) ‘4 | 9 | 1.0 | 1.3 3.4 3.0 | 2.1 2.3 | 3.7 5.3 
All other workers... ..................... 13. 2 12.6 | 8.3 | 12.3 | 14.7 14.1 17.2 13. 4 12.9 | 10.0 13.4 
} — =_ | — -_——- - - - - -- — aa -_——- . 
agi pcendndsenbcein | 100.0; 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
eee «@ Soe Las ae ei 
| 49 frame units 4 
. + EPRa F eres 
gg Se 53.1 | 42.3 | 63.3 65. 4 | 66. 3 54.4 52.3 52.9 51.2 48.4 2 
 -— ss: ESE } 9.0 | 16. 8 | 10.8 6.9 | 6.0 7.5 5.0 6.5 | 7.4 | 6. 6 4.7 
Bricklayers and masons?_-_---_.._______| 6.7) 25.2] 15.9 4.5 | 3.2 | 3.0 2.9 2.3 3.2 24 2) 
rie on eccan cal 9.6 | 2 8 | 7.2 | 7.41 9.3 12.4 | 11.4 11.3 17.5 31.3 
RR RR RRR eR 3.5 | 0 0 3 | 1.8 4.4 6.6 8.7 8.2 44 9 
PSR 5.5 | 1.7 2.9 | 5.4 | 7.5 | 7.4 5.5 4.8 4.5 4.8 5.9 
.  —i(“(t i a 2.6 2) 9 1.8 | 4.1 2.7 2.0 3.6 5.0 4.3 4.2 
All other workers... 2.22.22 ooo 0.0} 13.6) 5.4 | 8.5 | 3.7 11.3 10.3 9.8 9.2 11.6 14.7 
NE ee | 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
| 


2 Includes units with exterior wall material of brick, stone, tile, concrete 
block, cinder block, etc.; also masonry veneer. 

3 Includes skilled workers, working foremen, and apprentices. 

4 Includes units with exterior wall material of wood, wood sidi: 
boxing, etc. 


i 








7m Each stage represents one-tenth of total man-hours worked on all projects. 
Fae man-hours on each individual project were broken down into consecu- 

ve tenths and corresponding tenths for all projects were added to give a 
composite picture of the —— distribution as construction progressed 
man-hours expeuded. 


g, shingles, 


in terms 
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Injury Rates in Manufacturing: 
Fourth Quarter, 1948 


WorK INJURIES in manufacturing reached a new 
low in the fourth quarter of 1948. The injury- 
frequency rate was the lowest recorded in the 6 
years for which quarterly data are available. 
Although employment was slightly higher than in 
previous quarters, this decline in the frequency 
rate also resulted in a decrease in the total num- 
ber of work injuries. Preliminary reports indi- 
cate that the final figures for 1948 will show the 
lowest volume of work injuries in manufacturing 
since 1941, and the lowest injury-frequency rate 
since 1940. 

The drop in injury rates during the fourth 
quarter was partially seasonal; however, the rates 
have been consistently lower throughout 1948 
than in any recent previous year. The fourth- 
quarter rate of 12.3 was considerably lower than 
the average of 14.1, 13.5, and 13.7 for the first 
three quarters of 1948; it was 14 percent below 
the last quarter of 1947. The cumulative rate 
for the entire year 1948 for manufacturing firms 
included in the quarterly survey also showed a 
14-percent decrease from the comparable figure 
for 1947. December, which showed the usual 
seasonal drop in injuries, had the lowest rate— 
11.5—ever reported for any month. 

An estimated 104,000 workers in manufacturing 
establishments were disabled for 1 or more days 
because of work injuries during the fourth quarter 
of 1948. This is 5,800 below the 1948 third 
quarter estimate, and 13,900 below the fourth 
quarter of 1947. Over 400 of the injured workers 
died as a result of their injuries, and about 6,400 
others were known to have experienced some 
permanent physical impairment. Some of those 
cases classified as temporary disabilities at the 
time of the report may later become more serious, 
requiring a slight increase in these estimates. 

About 2,080,000 man-days were lost during the 
quarter by these injured workers. At current 
wage levels, this represents an estimated value of 
about 21 million dollars in wages—a loss paid 





partially by the employers in the form of work- 
men’s compensation and partially absorbed by 
the injured workers because of reduced income 
during the period of disability. This, however, 


ee 


is only a portion of the total cost which will accry. 
from these injuries. It includes no allowance fo, 
the continuing economic losses arising from the 
many deaths and permanent impairments, or for 
the hospital, medical, and other costs incidentg] 
to the treatment of the injuries. 

Over half of the 117 maufacturing industries 
for which comparable data were available had 
significantly lower injury-frequency rates in the 
fourth than in the third quarter of 1948. Only 17 
industries showed higher rates and 34 recorded 
variations of less than one frequency-rate point. 

The most significant decreases in frequency 
rates occurred in integrated saw and planing 
mills, from 63.0 to 53.4; plywood mills, from 35.9 
to 26.6; leather tanning, from 26.1 to 17.2; plan- 
ing mills (not operated in connection with saw- 
mills), from 36.6 to 27.9; wooden containers, from 
44.2 to 36.8; and in canning and preserving, from 
15.9 to 9.6. In contrast, the miscellaneous 
textile goods industry showed an increase from 
22.3 in the third to 30.5 in the fourth quarter; 


Injury-Frequency Rates in Manufacturing, 
1947 and 1948 
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miscellaneous wood products, from 20.1 to 26.5; 
and sheet-metal work, from 16.1 to 22.0. 

Only two industries showed injury-frequency 
rates Of over 40: Integrated saw and planing 
mills, 53.4; and sawmills, 52.4. 


Outstandingly low rates were reported by the 
following industries: Synthetic rubber, 1.0; com- 
pressed and liquefied gases, 2.2; explosives, 2.3; 
electric lamps (bulbs), 2.5; optical and ophthalmic 


goods, 


3.4; and synthetic textile fibres, 3.8. 


industrial injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter, 1948, with cumulative rates for 1948 ' 
I ’ q ’ 4°, 





See footnotes at end of table. 


Fourth quarter 


Frequency rate 4 for— 























| 
eee eS 
Industry ? 
Number of 
establish- 
ments * October 
Apparel: 
Clothing, men ’s and EE eee aaa eS Sey 2 se. NS ee 338 5.0 
EEE eee ‘ 270 3.0 
Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere ca 33 (5) 
A ee and fabricated textile products, not elsewhere classified_....._.___- 68 10. 4 
“hemicals: 
i te eee So euaieadonens 35 1.9 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides SRS Re an ieee le ee 67 9.6 
aan ninsigiterdnaenciinssiatinssaarinidines ee Pe ene on ee 41 2.5 
RY a ea OP Bary ae Se 182 9.8 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_..._______- tates t at A SS ed eT 61 13. 5 
Plastic materials, except rubber____- edb NS Ta eS ERA: Ree 26 6.2 
Soap and glycerin (RE Ee eee ee PPO AO IS 37 5.6 
I sc tedaiebounaemidion tae ashnctaians ati chtieiels 19 1.0 
Synthetic textile fibers........................ veilibtasiliesiloac asic Te 19 4.2 
Chemical products, not elsewhere classified__._...____ vatinedat Sars ee 53 4.2 
Electrical equipment: 4a 
ey GenEN OUD OUIONOING oo . orccnncvacncecscscacecssesenecacencecsess 25 23. 8 
I nin waencemben 28 23.3 
Communication and signaling equipment, compe EAS ESSA ae 22 4.6 
a inoncbebiiacaaendan ee. Aa ee 31 18.3 
Electrical equipment for industrial use.________- ie eS PE IIIT BE 240 A 
i ici enncndasenmamannechandstiesenesnersiashnscennennees 16 2.3 
EE EEE EE a ee stile fa 27 13.3 
i ha etidcniecel tiditenseld 108 5.6 
© eee equipment, not elsewhere classified __ TS AE = ae 16 6.4 
P 
EE TE ee a ee a el cetavetiiimaksntidateiniimad 23 15.7 
8 RE SS Ea ee 34 13.5 
i a ee wea eS ae RO EES shetababa thn ticintts 32 11.9 
oS” SER HERS BE RA TO SR 127 19.0 
Distilleries........- NN la Sa 51 7.9 
Flour, feed, ‘and grain-mill products. __ BOERS ICL TAT ORS a PR 16 19.5 
Slaughtering I 306 16.5 
Food products, not elsewhere classified... __..........-.----- 2 eee 30 18.0 
Furniture and lumber products: 
EE I a eS , ees ee eee 80 21.2 
Mattresses and bedsprings ices ical a eeeaiaidibaniel eam Da linchtds di ch te tsdic ape dgdaieccnincebaardbait 105 14.2 
I a hs  eniw neice 198 40.8 
Miscellaneous wood products, not elsewhere classified.............-.--.------- 103 23. 7 
Iron and steel: 
I a smell evs ein eeicincbaie 43 17.2 
Cold-finished steel....__.._.._._ IE TU EEE 2 2 CRA no ene Cate 34 19.0 
I I RI ET eRe a 27 14.0 
Fabricated structural steel___........._._____.___- POD eS a SS: 206 16.7 
i RRS EE SE Te IS Ea eee 108 19.3 
il SN IL. SATS IS Se: eet er 338 34.7 
I es aie aaa ae 106 28. 6 
REE Gee RISO 2 ES RE he ae aie aes ea 45 11.3 
Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified... ___ LD NET ES 7 28. 6 
EE AL ALTER 0 SERS 2 ES Sa EE 150 6.5 
Metal coating and engraving..._.............._____________. Be ENED, 52 35. 2 
Ne edenéwdienecniinen 44 14.0 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products.................................... 120 27.2 
ee aiiuhipasbaunancdmaes 45 16. 6 
A AERIS FALLS ATE COTTE TET 91 18. 2 
Sheet- ES SC: oe a ae ARI CORE. 49 (5) 
Stamped and pressed metal products, not elsewhere classified... 198 18.9 
in nnneaneaennmunusiaabusnasnme | 48 17.9 
Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages...__._.__..._...________._.__________. 23 15. 2 
a ef Rt ie aA a a a pe 12 15. 2 
LE LETTER LE EL TT TIS 20 15.8 
EERE SLL ELE ETL NE TALL 51 12.3 
TSE. REL aaa 140 16.4 
Wrought pipes, welded and heavy-riveted........... = === 15 (3) 
Iron and steel products, not elsewhere ie ne RI EE atl 22 (5) 
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eens 
Industrial injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter, 1948, with cumulative rates for 1948 1_ 
Continued 
Fourth quarter | Frequency 
| rate 
Industry 3 Frequency rate ¢ for— 1948 
Number of — -| January- 
establish- ao > ber 
1 
ments* | October | November | December er (prelim. ‘a 
| ing ary) 4 
Leather | 
EAI re eS a ee ae ee | 236 7.6 | 9.9 | 8.3 | &.6 ge 
Leather PLA SE TE OT a 35 17.3 14.3 | 20.0 | 17.2 | " & 
Lumber | | | 
Millwork, structural sautl 211 | 22. 5 | 24.8 24. 2 | 23. 8 | 7 4 
Planing mills 73 36. 6 | 23. 6 23. 5 | 7.9 39 4 
Plywood mills = | 45 23.9 28. 1 28. 2 26.6 | an > 
Sawmilis alee ae 52 53. 2 50.9 53.0 52. 4 | sf 
Integrated saw and planing mills ns 33 59. 2 59. 2 41.3 53. 4 | Br | 
Machinery, except electric: 
Agricultural machinery and tractors ae ei aa 81 17.9 19.2 16.3 17.8 | 194 
Bearings, ball and roller el 31 12.4 15.7 9.4 12.4 | 15.4 
Commercial and household machinery Tare i 120 10.5 12.2 8.0 10. 2 | Qf 
Construction and mining machinery es Ss ae 2-8 118 20.4 20. 2 17.4 19.3 | 1 4 
Flevators, escalators, and conveyors ©: ee 32 See , 29 15. 6 16.1 12.5 14.7 | 17.4 
Engines and turbines ae oe SP eee 39 9.8 9.3 9.1 9.4 Ls 
Food-products machine ry al 57 14.1 17.7 15. 5 15.7 | 1k 5 
Genera! industrial machinery and equipment, not elsewhere classified....____. 180 18. 2 15.8 14.9 16.3 18.3 
General machine shops (Gobbing and POG) 2000. ccceccccscccscceccccccccccces 106 30.3 18.0 15.4 21.3 29.7 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments........................--- 51 11.4 10.9 9.6 10. 6 12.8 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment, except ball and roller Senenge.. . 70 16.9 18.9 16. 4 17.4 | 18. ] 
ii i AE AE CLL TEL . LERLA LD A PAE DLT ED 418 13.8 12.9 11.8 12.9 13.5 
Pumps and compressorg ‘ Rani 7 19.8 15. 2 18. 4 17.8 18 
Special-industry machinery, not elsewhere classified ae 126 17.7 17.7 14.9 16.8 y.| 
Textile machinery aia ate ianemenie , leisbashitscteataidel 27 11.6 11.3 10.2 11.0 ll 
Nonferrous metals: 
Aluminum ang ‘magnesium products.........-. ; eT Ce oe 25 12.1 16.0 16.8 14.9 19.3 
Foundries, nonferrous : ind . -, See Serres 209 20. 4 | 18. 7 14.5 | 17.9 21.6 
Nonferrous basic sh¢ spe s and forms bh adi esis steainah nih inten mebcidietidiecaubid 23 10.8 10.9 10. 5 10.7 12.4 
Watches, clocks, jewelry, and silverware ae ee bald 36 7.1 9.2 7.5 7.9 £9 
Nonferrous metal products, not elsewhere ~ "eee agate eee onedl 80 14.6 15.4 14.7 14.9 14 
Ordnance | 
Ordnance’and accessories ’ — a Ne Foe 16 4.1 5.4 5.0 4.8 46 
Paper 
Paper boxes and containers = SS Te 278 19.7 21.7 16. 2 19.2 y. 
Paper and pulp q RR =. ORE en PIR 342 18. 2 | 18.5 16. 6 17.8 ! 
Paper products, not elsewhere classified ER ee as ee ee: CT 30 10. 2 17.2 11.1 12.7 | 17.4 
Printing } 
Rook and job printing 1 il a cael 58 6.7 | 9.6 5.5 7.3 8 
Rubber 
Rubber boots and shoes... .. : eae ne ee 16 5.4 4.7 4.7 4.9 5.8 
Rubber tires and tubes aiid SSSE A ISTE ER Se 32 8.1 9.1 6.8 8.0 \ 
Rubber products, not elsewhere classified. .... SS: | Le See 76 15. 6 12. 6 13.8 | 14.0 | 15.8 
Stone, clay, and glass 
EAE ES eS. Se ee 39 19.4 21.7 | 0} 21.4 | 21.6 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products. SRE S > ah SSS 128 (5) (4) (5) 25.0 | 31.9 
RE GE: SOBRE |, —_ , TORE Saar ee 42 12.2 13.0 13.4 12.9 | 13. 5 
IP” ls eaninpeehceceebin 30 20.9 | 23.7 18.1 20.8 19.7 
, Stone, clay, and glass products, not elsewhere ‘classified . EL See eee 42 16.3 13.9 14.5 14.9 16.8 
Textile 
Cotton yarn and textiles nee (snbidcdintbnattunidigthiinntinnbenths 187 10.0 9.9 7.5 9.2 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles a SE el ER SCE See 50 10.8 | 13.9 8.7 11.0 | 13.4 
Knit goods ARES GSS IS AT TO CT S ae 74 10.1 | 7.1 6.1 7.9 | 8 
Rayon, other synthetic, and silk deal 51 10.8 9.6 6.5 9.0 9.1 
Woolen and worsted textiles SS Se ESS ey eee 145 12.0 12.8 9.1 11.2 12.6 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsew ees 29 33. 2 34.5 23.7 30. 5 2 
Transportation equipment: 
Aircraft : es - oe. ae a Re 16 5.3 5.7 6.1 |} 5.7 ‘ 
Aircraft parts a ‘ dtietiinienenadiictin oe SS eee 26 | 6.3 | 5.2 5.0 | 5.5 | f 
Motor vehicles oS ee Sees a Se sdtidlagtinieiiititinedic teiniat 101 | 7.4 | 8.4 6.7 7.4 ‘ 
Motor-vehicle parts ak  & */ SRR SS aa 94 | 16.3 | 15.7 14.1 15. 4 Is 
Railroad equipment ES SE SF PARE a5) ee 53 16.3 | 15.7 16.3 16.1 
I a See 56 | 19. 4 20.9 23. 0 21.1 : 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: 
usenet: mens SOE .....« .c capobitimacdaebeinancnt ee oe 31 15. 4 17.3 9.9 | 14.2 11.6 
Seeeeens Gr re... edigiinenntanedidenasuabmenaibén 17 3.8 3.8 2.5 | 3.4 ‘ 
Photographic apparatus and materials. ......................-.-.-- a: eae 27 5.3 4.1 3.7 | 4.4 6 
Professional and scientific instruments and su »p! GER” ee ee eS 60 | 6.2 4.9 4.3 | 5.1 . 
M isce ls neous manufacturing, not elsewhere classified......................... 141 13.1 10. 6 10.2 11.4 11.9 
1 The average number of disabling work injuries for each million employee- § December. 
hours worked. 4 Computed from all reports received for each month; not based on the same 
1A few industries have been omitted because the monthly coverage did plants in successive months. 
not amount to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 5 Not available. 
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The President’s 
Industrial Safety Conference ' 


“AcTION Now” was the theme of the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety which was held in 
Washington, D. C., March 23-25, 1949. Twelve 
hundred delegates, including labor, industry, 
business, government, and community leaders, in 
attendance at the sessions adopted a program 
which calls for State conferences on industrial 
safety and continuation of the President’s Con- 
ference as ‘‘a national organization of cooperating 
agencies, public and private, dedicated to the 
prevention of job injuries.”” Toward this end, the 
report of the Conference Coordinating Committee, 
which consists of seven separate reports, was 
adopted. A Special Committee on Conference 
reports was assigned the task of making any 
necessary changes in the Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s report and of reconciling any differences 
between its several parts, and of releasing the 
official version within a month. 


Coordinating Committee Report 


In introducing its report, the Coordinating 
Committee stated that over 2 million job acci- 
dents a year throughout American industry are a 
menace to the welfare and economy of the Nation. 
They cost employers and workers an estimated 
4% billion dollars annually. Since over 90 per- 
cent of these accidents are preventable, the 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety 
pledges itself to united action to reduce these 
tragic tolls through applying everywhere the 
methods which experience has proved to be 
practical and effective. The report added that 
safety, like freedom, is everybody’s business. 
There is no single cause or cure for industrial 
accidents. Accidents do not respect size or kind 
of business but the majority occur in the 2% 
million small firms which employ the smaller 
part of the work force. Efforts must be concen- 
trated in these small firms to demonstrate the 
value of tested safety techniques. Existing gains 
must be kept and improved. Accident prevention 
saves lives, suffering, and economic loss, and 
its byproducts are better industrial relations, 





' Information is from U. 8. Department of Labor releases ST49-260, ST49- 
%1, ST49-262, and ST 49-268. 


higher production efficiency, and better citizen- 
ship. Separate action of public and private 
organizations is not enough. Only cooperative 
action will reach every job site, and thereby 
bring about the necessary improvements. 

The fundamentals of the program recom- 
mended by the seven technical committees were 
summarized by the Coordinating Committee, in 
part, as follows. 


Hazard Control. The close relationship between 
safety and efficiency is clear if accident causes and 
costs are closely examined. Every accident is a 
symptom of something wrong in equipment, 
processes, or methods. The elimination of physi- 
cal hazards is a first step in building an effective 
safety program. Therefore, it was recommended 
that (1) engineering control of hazards should be 
taken into account in planning, construction, and 
lay-out; (2) inspection, job analysis, and accident 
investigation should be more widespread; (3) con- 
trol of machinery and mechanical equipment 
hazards should begin at the design stage; (4) de- 
velopment of American Safety Standards should 
be continued through cooperative participation 
by all interested groups; (5) accident control 
programs for industrial operations should be 
based upon accepted engineering standards; (6) the 
design engineer should take account of man’s 
physical limitations in machine development; 
and (7) environmental influences, such as noise 
and temperatures, should be further studied and 
controlled. 


Safe Behavior. Before job injuries can be reduced 
to a minimum, each worker must be educated and 
trained to make his behavior reasonably safe at 
all times. To meet this goal, training should be 
included in all phases of education as well as “‘on 
the job,” as outlined in later sections of this re- 
port. It was recommended that more study 
should be devoted to the personal or human fac- 
tors in accident causation in order to establish 
satisfactory and dependable methods of training 
and control and to give greater care to physical, 
mental, and emotional differences between individ- 
uals in the selection and placement of workers. 


Plant Safety Program and Organization. The key- 
stone of accident control, stressed by several com- 
mittees, is the prevention of work injuries as an 
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integral part of all plant operations. An organized 
and continuing safety program is required under 
which (1) top management accepts full responsi- 
bility and support for rendering workplaces and 
work methods safe; (2) a definite safety policy is 
formulated and made thoroughly clear to every 
employee; (3) accident records are maintained to 
show frequency rates, sources, causes, and costs; 
(4) tested and accepted safety techniques are 
incorporated in each program; (5) the first step is 
the correction of physical hazards, followed by 
periodic inspection of premises and equipment; 
(6) foremen as the front line of management are 
thoroughly trained in safety fundamentals to aid 
them in worker training and supervision; (7) every 
worker receives adequate training in the safe meth- 
od of doing his job; (8) job safety analysis is fully 
utilized to provide a basis for safety education of 
workers; and (9) definite provisions are estab- 
lished for management-labor cooperation in the 
safety program. 


Organizattons and Institutions. According to the 
report, the Nation’s educational system, through 
its various levels, is the best organized agency to 
teach safety fundamentals to the largest percent- 
age of the population. It is therefore recom- 
mended that safety courses should be incorporated 
at all levels of education, that is, from the elemen- 
tary schools through engineering colleges. 

The States, the report continues, by reason of 
their legal responsibilities for safety and their prox- 
imity to the safety problem, have an opportunity to 
reach every establishment, large and small. Each 
State should enact a basic safety law and should 
empower its labor department to promulgate 
safety codes and revise these codes frequently to 
offer protection against the changing hazards of 
industry. Other requirements listed are consulta- 
tive and advisory services to management and 
labor for the promotion of safety; more adequate 
appropriations than are currently made for State 
iabor department safety programs; and the collec- 
tion and analysis of data to show the number and 
kind of work injuries, their industry distribution, 
causes, costs, trends, and rates. 

The Federal Government should provide leader- 
ship and stimulation to the national safety effort, 
as well as information and technical and advisory 
services on accidents and their prevention. Spe- 
cific recommendations were that the President’s 


— 


Conference on Industrial Safety should cal] Upon 
the safety advisory services of all Federal agencicg 
to assure the full utilization of their collectiy, 
experience; all Federal departments and agencic 
should accelerate accident prevention programs 
for their own employees; the United States p,. 
partment of Labor, through the Bureau of Labo, 
Standards, should continue to provide upon rp. 
quest of the States, management, labor, an¢ 
private safety agencies, technical advisory services 
training, and assistance in developing sound safety 
laws, regulations, and administrative practices anq 
in disseminating technical safety information, 
Through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the De. 
partment should provide more detailed informa. 
tion about work injuries, their causes, costs, and 
consequences and extend assistance to State labor 
departments in developing more State accident 
figures. 

Insurance companies have intimate, continuous 
contact with a large majority of large and small 
employers, and can do much to arouse their inter- 
est and guide their efforts. These companies 
should review and expand their safety services to 
industry (especially to small plants) in the light 
of all the recommendations of the President's 
Conference and its committees. The associations 
of insurance companies should encourage and as- 
sist their member companies in the rendering of 
such services, and support and assist in applying 
Conference recommendations on the national and 
State level. 

National, State, and local associations of many 
kinds can all contribute. It is therefore recom- 
mended that (1) trade and industry associations 
provide to their members such safety services as 8 
few of them have already developed (for example. 
in the collection, analysis, and interpretation of 
accident records); (2) labor unions and their locals 
maintain or establish safety organizations and, 
where practicable, safety directors at the inter- 
national level, and trained representatives at 
regional, district, and local levels, as well as con- 
duct safety training courses, arouse and maintail 
the interest of their members in safe methods o! 
work, and cooperate with management in all con- 
structive safety efforts; (3) engineering, medical, 
and other professional societies recognize their 
opportunity and responsibility in this field; (4) 
national and local safety councils, fire protection, 
and health organizations continue and expand 
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their activities and services; and (5) that all of 
ihese agencies and the governmental and insurance 
sssociations cooperate closely with one another 
and with all other agencies in the fulfillment of the 
common objective—safety throughout the indus- 
tries of the United States. 


Statement of the President 


President Truman welcomed the delegates to 
the conference with a statement on the importance 
of the long-range cooperative action to improve 
industrial safety, which the delegates had met to 
consider. He stated: “The job of reducing indus- 
trial accidents is primarily a job for employers and 
workers. ‘They are the men and women who bear 
directly the cost and suffering of unnecessary 
accidents. * * * Insofar as governmental ac- 
tion is concerned, the State governments have the 
principal responsibility for helping to make work- 
places safe. * * * I hope the chief executive 
of each State will take a personal interest in the 
success Of this industrial safety program. Many 
of the States have already, made remarkable pro- 
gress. * * * J promise you all the help that 
the Federal Government can give. The role of 
the Federal Government, as I see it, is primarily 
to stimulate cooperation for safety and to encour- 
age the use of the best methods and standards. 
* * * Jn addition, I have recommended that 
the Congress authorize Federal grants to State 
labor agencies to strengthen their industrial safety 
activities. * * * The plain fact is that our 
Nation cannot afford the needless loss of skilled 
workers if we are to produce for prosperity in this 
country and for peace abroad.”’ 

The President stressed the emphasis placed upon 
the value of human life above private profit. 
“There are other countries, however, in which this 
isnot the case—even today. Those countries live 
under a totalitarian system where men are thought 
of as tools of the state. As a consequence, there 
is indifference to pain and human suffering. This 
is demonstrated most clearly in the slave labor 
camps where the bodies of men are deliberately 
destroyed by inhuman conditions of labor.” 


Statement of Secretary of Labor 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, general 
chairman of the conference, in addressing the 


delegates said, in part: “This morning you heard 
the President’s call to action. No one has ever 
asked you or me to serve a more worthy cause. 
And never, I venture to think, has there been as- 
sembled under one roof more experience, more 
interest or more capacity to serve that cause. 
That is well, for safety, like freedom, is every- 
body’s business.”’ 

He spoke of the contribution made to the cause 
of safety by all who participated in the preparatory 
work for and in the current conference and in the 
preliminary sessions held in September 1948. 
Referring to the sacrifices in time and money made 
by the Coordinating Committee, in particular, he 
added: 

“This splendid cooperative effort is in the best 
American tradition and a phenomenon we are 
likely to take too much for granted.” 

The Secretary pledged the full cooperation of the 
Federal Government in accident prevention, and 
continued: 

“As the President and various State officials 
have repeatedly stressed, the key to success lies 
in the States which carry basic responsibility for 
rendering workplaces safe. They are ina strategic 
position to reach smaller establishments where at 
least 70 percent of the accidents occur. The 
President has expressed the hope that the Gover- 
nors of the several States would mobilize the 
States’ resources to promote safety as he had en- 
deavored to do at the national level. As a former 
Governor, I am convinced of the value of con- 
ferences of leading State figures to promote ac- 
cepted goals. I hope all of you here will consider 
carefully the advisability of such a conference of 
management, labor, and safety authorities in your 
State. If you are convinced of its soundness, | 
hope you will offer your Governor your whole- 
hearted cooperation.” 

With regard to workmen’s compensation, the 
Secretary warned: 

‘‘We must not fail either to keep the other side 
of the shield bright. Compensation laws for the 
injuries we do not prevent need to cover all 
workers instead of only about half of them as at 
present. They should provide adequate medical 
care and benetits that really reflect two-thirds of 
present earning power. At today’s wage levels, 
maximum benefit limitations probably provide no 





? For a discussion of the September 27-29, 1948, sessions, see Monthly 
Labor Review, issue of November 1948 (p. 508). 
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more than half the average worker’s weekly 
earnings. Through both the Federal and State 
governments we must be sure our funds and 
services really provide for the early and prompt 
rehabilitation of injured workers. They should 
be helped back to work at maximum skill and at 
least possible loss of earning power.”’ 





Work of Emergency 
Boards of Inquiry in 1948’ 


Boarps or inquiry established by the President 
under the national emergency provisions of the 
Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act 
of 1947, investigated seven disputes in 1948. 
In each instance, operations are traced chrono- 
logically in the following record from the date 
that the President named the members of the 
board through final settlement of the individual 
dispute. These summaries afford an opportunity 
to review the interplay of the work done by the 
boards of inquiry, by labor and management, and 
by public agencies in settling the major grievances 
which threatened national health or safety. 


Atomic Energy Dispute: Atomic Trades and Labor Council 
(AFL), and Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


Marcu 5: Board of inquiry appointed by the President to 
investigate and report on the labor dispute at Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory over wage adjustments and 
retention of sick-leave benefits. Members—John Lord 
O'Brian, New York and Washington attorney, chair- 
man; C, Canby Balderston, dean of Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; 
and Stanley F. Teele, assistant dean of Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

Marcu 15: Board’s first report submitted to the President; 
it found that the issues in dispute remained unsettled 
and the threat of strike unaltered. 

Marcu 19: Department of Justice requested and obtained 
injunction from the United States District Court 
of Kast ‘Tennessee. 

Marcu 24: Board of inquiry reconvened by the President. 

May 18: Board’s second report submitted to the President, 
containing a statement of employer’s last offer and 
stating that positions of the parties remained unaltered 
and dispute unsettled. 


' Prepared in the Division of Industrial Relations by Loretto R. Nolan. 


a, 


Jung 1-2: National Labor Relations Board conducteq 4 
secret ballot to ascertain whether workers wished +, 
accept final offer of the employer. By a vote of 771 
to 26 the employer’s last offer was rejected. 

Jung 11: Injunction dissolved by court upon motion of 
Attorney General. 

June 15: Agreement by parties reached on the terms of a 
new contract, which granted workers hourly wage 
increases from 6% to 40% cents retroactive to Decem. 
ber 18, 1947, and sick-leave benefits, varying in amounts 
according to years of service. 

June 18: The President reported to Congress on the 
dispute and recommended that special study be giyey 
to the problem of peaceful and orderly settlement o; 
labor disputes in Government-owned, privately operated 
atomic energy installations. He proposed establis). 
ment of a commission to study possible need of specia) 
legislation to avert labor shut-downs in atomie enero, 
plants. Members were to be appointed with the advico 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Joint Com. 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 


Meat-Packing Dispute: United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO), and Five Major Meat-Packing Firms. 


Marcu 15: Board of inquiry appointed by the President to 
investigate the dispute in the meat-packing industr 
over the union’s demand for increased wages. Mem- 
bers— Nathan P. Feinsinger, professor of law, University 
of Wisconsin, chairman; Pearce Davis, Department of 
Business and Economics, Illinois Institute of Technology; 
and Walter V. Schaefer, professor of law, Northwestern 
University Law School. 

Marc#u 16: Strike began in plants of the five companies 
in 20 States. Approximately 83,000 workers involved. 

Aprit 8: Report of board submitted to the President 
setting forth and analyzing the position of the parties. 

May 21: Strike terminated at plants of four of the larger 
companies following the union’s acceptance of a 9-cent 
hourly wage increase. 

June 5: Strike was ended at Wilson & Co. under approxi- 
mately the same terms. 


Bituminous-Coal Miners’ Pension Dispute: Un’ted Mine 
Workers of America (Ind.), and Bituminous-Coal Min 
Operators. 


Marcu 15: Work stoppage began. Within a few days 
approximately 320,000 workers were involved. 

Marcu 23: Board of inquiry appointed by the President. 
Members—Federal Judge Sherman Minton, chairman; 
George W. Taylor, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; Mark Ethridge, 
publisher of the Louisville Courier Journal. Principal 
issue was the union’s charge that employers had failed 
to set up a pension plan, as provided for in the contract 
of July 1947. 

Marcu 31: Board report submitted to the President, find- 
ing that action of union president by communications 
to UMWA officers and members induced miners to stop 
work in a concerted fashion and that stoppage was not 
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— 
independent action by miners acting individually and 
separately. 

Apa 3: A 10-day restraining order issued by United 
States District Court for District of Columbia. 

Aprit 10: The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
suggested Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire as 
the neutral member of the board of trustees. This was 
acceptable to the union and industry representatives of 
the board of trustees. 

Aprit 12: Senator Bridges proposed a plan whereby 
pensions of $100 a month were to be paid to members of 
the UMWA,, who, on and after May 29, 1946, had 
completed 20 years’ service in the mines and had reached 
62 years of age. This plan was accepted and declared 
adopted, the operators’ trustee dissenting. 

Aprit 19: The court found the UMWA president and the 
union guilty of both criminal and civil contempt of court, 
resulting in fines, on the criminal charges, of $20,000 
against John L. Lewis, president, and $1,400,000 against 
the union. 

Aprit 21: An 80-day injunction issued by the court, 
forbidding continuance or resumption of a Nation-wide 
coal strike. 

Apri, 24-26: Most miners returned to work. 

Junge 23: The court dissolved the injunction which had 
been in effect since April 21. 


Telephone Dispute: American Union of Telephone Workers 
(CIO), and American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (Long 
Lines Division). 


May 18: Board of inquiry appointed by the President. 
Members—Sumner H. Schlichter of Harvard Univer- 
sity, chairman; Charles A. Horsky, attorney of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Aaron Horwitz, industrial relations 
expert of New York City. The Board to report by 
June 8. Principal issues: Demands for increased wages 
and changes in working rules. 

May 25: Formal hearings scheduled to begin were post- 
poned until June 8. 

June 4: The company and union signed a 21-month 
agreement, which did not provide for general wage 
increase but provided for improvements in working 
conditions and for reopening of wage question at any 
time. ‘ 


Maritime Industry Dispute—Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
Coasts, and Great Lakes: Maritime Unions,? and Shipping 
Companies. 


Junge 3: Board of inquiry appointed by the President. 
Members—Harry Shulman of Yale University Law 
School, chairman; Andrew Jackson, attorney, New 
York City; Arthur P. Allen, University of California 
Institute of Industrial Relations; Jesse Freidin, attorney, 





‘International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO), 
National Maritime Union (CIO), National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards (CIO), National Marine Engineer’s Beneficial Association (CIO), 
Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers’ Association 
(Ind.), and American Radio Association (CIO). The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL) through one of its locals, representing 
marine radio operators, was also involved. 
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New York City; George Cheney, San Diego labor 
relations consultant. Principal issues were higher wages 
and retention of union hiring halls.* Board hearings held 
concurrently in New York and San Francisco. 

JuNnE 11: Board report submitted to the President. 

June 14: Temporary restraining orders issued by Federal 
District courts in New York, San Francisco, and 
Cleveland. 

JUNE 22: Federal District courts in San Francisco and 
Cleveland issued second 10-day restraining orders. 

JuNnE 23: The Federal District Court in New York issued 
an 80-day injunction barring strikes of maritime workers 
on Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

June 30: The court in Cleveland issued an 80-day injunc- 
tion covering Great Lakes area. 

Juty 2: The court in San Francisco issued an 80-day in- 
junction covering Pacific Coast area. 

Aveust 10: Board reconvened, with some members sitting 
in San Francisco. 

Avaust 1l: Board reconvened, 
sitting in New York. 

Avaust 14: Board’s final report submitted to President, 
including statement of employers’ last offer of settle- 
ment. 

AvucGust 18: National Maritime Union reached an agree- 
ment with Atlantic and Gulf Coast shipping operators 
providing for wage increases and retention of union 
hiring halls pending court rulings on their legality. 

Avuaust 25: National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation reached an agreement with Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast operators providing for wage increases; union 
hiring halls to be continued until their legal status 
determined by court action. 

Avaust 27: American Radio Association signed new con- 
tract providing for wage increases, and renewal of hiring 
hall provisions of old contract pending court rulings on 
their legality. 

Aveust 30-31: National Labor Relations Board con- 
ducted secret ballot of West Coast employees on question 
of accepting employers’ last offer. International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union boycotted 
balloting and did not appear to vote; other West Coast 
unions received ballots by mail. 

SepTeEMBER 1: The 80-day injunction covering Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts dissolved by court action, 

SepreMBER 2: The 80-day injunction covering West Coast 
dissolved. 

SEPTEMBER 2: National Maritime Union reached an agree- 
ment with Great Lakes operators, retaining hiring hall 
clauses pending final court decision on the issue. 

SEPTEMBER 3: Stoppage began at Pacific Coast ports over 
wage and hiring hallissues. Approximately 28,000 long- 
shoremen and ship-crew members directly involved. 

NoveMBkR 25: Settlement between employers and ILWU 
(C10), providing for hourly wage increases of 15 cents, 
not retroactive, and retention of union hiring halls pend- 
ing court rulings on their legality. Other striking unions 
secured settlements within the next few days. 


with some members 





3 The basic dispute—the question of retaining hiring halls—arose from the 
amendment of National Labor Relations Act by Labor Management Re- 
lations (Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947. 
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Bituminous-Coal Miners’ Contract Dispute: United Mine 
Workers of America (Ind.), and Bituminous-Coal Mine 
Operators 


Jone 19: Board of inquiry appointed by the President to 
report on coal contract dispute over wages and other 
conditions of employment. Members—David L. Cole, 
attorney, of Paterson, N. J., chairman; E. Wight Bakke, 
Yale University; Waldo E. Fisher, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

June 24: Agreement covering commercial mines reached 
on a l-year contract, which provided for a wage increase 
of $1 per day and for doubling the operators’ payment 
into” thef{welfare and retirement fund to 20 cents per 
ton of coal mined. 

June 26: Board reported to the President that threat of 
a coal strike affecting the public interest had been 
averted.‘ 


Dock Workers’ Dispute on the Atlantic Coast: International 
Longshoremen’s Association (AFL), and shipping com- 
panies 


Avaust 17: Board of inquiry appointed by the President. 
Members—-Saul Wallen, labor attorney, Boston, Mass., 
chairman; Joseph L. Miller, labor consultant, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Julius Kass, attorney, New York City. 
Principal issues: Wage increases and application of 
overtime rates. 

Avavust 20: Board’s report submitted to the President 
stating that dispute over overtime payments had blocked 
negotiations and that agreement on other terms might be 
reached quickly if overtime question could be resolved. 

Avaust 21: The Federal District Court in New York 
issued 10-day restraining order prohibiting strikes and 
lock-outs by longshoremen and employers at Atlantic 
Coast ports. 

Avoeust 24: An 80-day injunction issued by the court. 
The effect of this was to prohibit strikes or lock-outs 
until November 9. 

Avaust 26: Board reconvened by the President. 

Ocroser 21: Board’s final report submitted to the Presi- 
dent, including a statement of employers’ last offer of 
settlement. 

NovemBper 4-5: National Labor Relations Board con- 
ducted poll of union members on question of accepting 
employers’ last offer. Employees rejected terms by 
large majority. 

NovemBER 9: Agreement corcluded between union officers 
and shipping representatives, providing for hourly wage 
increases of 10 cents in straight-time rates and 15 cents 
in overtime rates. 

Novemesr 9: Anti-strike injunction dissolved by court 
action. 

Novemper 10: Sporadic stoppages developed along 
Atlantic Coast as longshoremen voted to reject agree- 
ment. 


‘The agreement negotiated with the commercial bituminous-coal mine 
operators was not accepted by operators of “captive” mines. The union- 
shop clause was the issue in dispute. About 42,000 employees of “‘captive’”’ 
mines were on strike for about 9 days in July. Operators then accepted the 
union-shop clause with proviso that it would be modified if court rulings 
required. 
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NoveMBER 12: Majority of union locals rejected tentative 
agreement and an official strike sanctioned by unioy, 
Approximately 45,000 dock workers, from Maine 
Virginia, involved. 

NoveMBER 25: Agreement reached providing for a 13-cent 
hourly increase in straight-time rates, 19}4-cent increase 
in overtime rates, a welfare plan, and improved vacatio 
benefits. Agreement ratified by membership, and doc; 
workers returned to work on November 28. 





Machinery Manufacture: 
Earnings in November 1948: 


TooL AND DIE makers in machinery establish- 
ments* in November 1948 had average hourly 
earnings ranging from $1.51 to $2.13, among 30 
large cities included in a Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics study. An average of $1.75 or more was 
earned in this job in nearly half the cities. Pro- 
duction machinists earned from $1.38 to $1.81 an 
hour, and generally similar ranges were recorded 
for class A assemblers, class A _ engine-lathe 
operators, class A inspectors, and class A welders 
(hand). The lowest-paid plant job studied— 
hand truckers—in half of the cities averaged $1.15 
or more, city averages ranging from 85 cents to 
$1.41 an hour. 

Although the general level of earnings in Great 
Lakes and Pacific Coast cities exceeded those in 
other areas, a few cities in other regions showed 
the highest earnings in one or more of the 18 
plant job classifications studied. Seven cities 
(Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, and Syracuse) had the 
highest earnings in 2 or more jobs. With few 
exceptions, the lowest earnings were in Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, and Dallas. Individual jobs varied 
in relative position in the earnings scale from city 
to city. Although in most of the cities, tool and 
die makers were the highest-paid workers studied, 





1 Prepared by Toivo P. Kanninen of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analy- 
sis. Data were collected by field representatives under the direction of the 
Bureau’s regional wage analysts. Greater detail on wages and wage prac- 
tices for each city presented here is available on request. 

2 The study covered machinery industries other than the machine tool, 
machine tool accessories, and electrical machinery industries. Approti- 
mately 507,000 workers were employed in November 1948 in the machinery 
industries surveyed in the 30 cities. Establishments with fewer than 2) 
workers were not studied. 

4 In three job categories, the highest average was found in two cities. 
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a 
higher earnings were recorded in other jobs in 10 __ over hand truckers, for example, ranged from 37 
areas. Earnings of class A assemblers in Hart- — cents in Worcester, Mass., to 90 cents in Houston. 
ford, Milwaukee, Syracuse, and Worcester, for © New England cities generally showed the smallest 
example, exceeded those of tool and die makers. amount of wage spread between these two jobs. 
\t the lower end of the scale, class C assemblers (See table 1.) 
and class C drill-press operators in a few com- Comparisons of earnings of men plant workers 
munities were found to be earning less than hand __ with those reported for November 1947, the date 
truckers. of a previous Bureau wage study, showed that 
The degree of wage difference between skilled job averages had increased in four-fifths of the 
and unskilled jobs varied among the cities. The cities by at least 5 percent and in somewhat less 
wage advantage that tool and die makers held __ than half of the cities by 10 percent or more. 
TaBLE 1.—Straight-time average hourly earnings! of men in selected occupations in machinery establishments, 30 cities, 
November 1948 
Assembl ators, aingionnd | Enginelathe | prctri-| Inspectors Ma- Welders 
a suaitislo-apindie operators cians pe chin- | Tool | mucK- hand 
, ists, and 
City main- ro- die ae 
te uc- |makers| band | 
Class | Class | Class |Class | Class | Class |Class |Clas; |Class| nance | Class | Class |Class tion Class | Class 
A|B|c|a|Bi|c|a|sBjic A|B|oO A | B 
P ee $1.50 {$1.17 |$0.82| @ |$1.00| @ |s49ls.19| m | @ | @ | @ | @ | @ | $251! 9085] @ | sto 
Baltimore._------ ee eae neal 1.47 | 1.26 | 1.10 (?) 1.39 $0.98 | 1.36 | 1.46) (4) $1.47 |$1.45 | () (?) $1. 57 1.71 .89 |) () (2) 
RE 1.53 | 1.37 | 1.25} () 1. 26 (?) 1. 59 (?) 1. 52 | 1.61 (?) (2) 1. 59 1, 68 (?) $1. 55 (2) 
ee 1.34 | 1.25 | () 1.23 | 1.12 | 1.64 | 1.35 ($1.24 1.57 | 1.60 |$1. 42 (?) 1. 51 1, 64 1.12 | 1.51 1.32 
hs kdcaccnicctousel 1.55 | 1.38 | 1.24 |$1.53 | (?) (?) 1.64 | 1.49 | 1.31 1.61 | 1.62 | 1.35 | ( 1. 53 1.71 1.19 | 1.68 1, 46 
GR ion cannescscveas | 1.52 | 1.40 | 1.04] 1.56 | 1.47 | 1.05 | 1.68 | 1.28 / 1.11 1.50 | 1.48 | 1.21 |$1. 04 1. 51 1. 67 .97 | 1.65 1,34 
es eS ee ee 1. 56 | 1.51 | 1.44 | 1.69 | 1.54 | 1.45 1.70 | 1.59 | 1.48 | 1.38 1, 67 1. 89 1.21 | 1.71 1. 58 
Cincinnati.......-.-----------| 1.36 | 1.20] 1.02] 1.29 | 1.16 | .97| 1.44/1.18/1.05] 1.34] 1.47] 1.30] 1.18] 1.38] 1.59 98 | 1.40 | 1.22 
cc sR 2 |S 1.61 | 1.34 1.74 | 1.72 | 1.27 | 1.7 1.65 | 1.33 1.69 | 1.68 | 1.58 | 1.37 1, 64 1, 89 1.27 | 1.75 1. 48 
Delles........ 1.36 | 1.18 | 1.08] @) | 1.09] .88/ 1.52] 1.30] () 144/141! @) | @ 1.45} 156! @ |1.30!] 1.16 
} 
CC ES (?) 1.27 | (3) (?) 1, 21 (?) 1. 54 | 1.31 | 1.16 ( 1.48 | (3) (2) 1.45 | (?) 1.16; (*) | (2) 
| | 1.77 | 1.56 | 1.47 | 1.67 | 1.62 | 1.48 | 1.84] 1.62) (@ 1.86 | 1.77 | 1.64 | 1.43 (2) 2. 00 1.41 | 1.73 1. 70 
Hartford... | 280 | 41 | 123] @ | L400] @ |x| @ | @® | 37] eel us| 23} 143] 173| viol @ | @ 
a. cs be wcaecels | 1.57 | 1.42 | 1.33 | 1.63 | 1.38 | 1.05 | 1.73 | 1.55 | 1.41 1.89 | 1.69 | 1.65 | 1.60 1.78 1, 88 .98 | 1.79) 1.78 
Indianapolis_--.-....-.-- _...| 183 | 1.44 | 1.32 | 1.61 | 1.48 | 1.22 | 1.57 | 1.39 | (@ 1,57 | 1.61 | 1.45) () (?) 1.89 118 | 1.56) 1.46 
Los Angeles................-..| 1.57 | 1.37 | 1.24 1.47 | 1.39) @ 1.67 | 1.44 | 1.28 1,89 | 1.61 | 1.42 | 1.27 1. 66 1. 76 1.15 | 1.75 | 1, 49 
ES 1.74 | 1.63 | 1.56} 1.65 | 1.50 | 1.61 | 1.68 | 1.64] 1.50 1.64 | 1.63 | 1.54 | 1.38 1. 59 1. 73 1.17 | 1.69 1. 66 
Minneapolis-St. Paul-- _..| 1.62] 1.36 | 1.25] 1.55 | 1.34 | 1.19 | 1.54] 1.35 (?) 1.58 | 1.55 | 1.35 (?) 1. 58 1.74 1.15 | 1.54; 1.45 
Newark-Jersey City........__| 1.75 | 1.50 | 1.30 | 1.64 | 1.43 | 1.23 | 1.68 | 1.51 (3) 1.70 | 1.61 | 1.46 (4) 1. 64 1. 80 1.13 | 1.70 1, 47 
a ----| 1.68 | 1.46 | 1.20 | 1.57 | 1.37 | 1.09 | 1.64 | 1.44] 1.16 1.62 | 1.66 | 1.53 | 1.17 1, 56 1. 83 1.13 | 1.61 1.47 
Philadelphia..............---.| 1.58 | 1.42 | 1.29 | 1.81 | 1.30 | 1.16 | 1.72 | 1.49 | 1.31 1. 57 (?) (2) 1, 24 1, 59 1. 75 1.13 | 1.73 | 1. 57 
PE, cn eccncaces---.--.| L@ i LSI Lei © (?) (2) | 1.67 | 1.56 | 1.45 1.65 | 1.79 | 1.60) (3) 1.81 1. 80 1, 20 1.60 | (2) 
Portland, Oreg................| 1.71 | 1.61 | 1.37/1.54| @ | @ |um| @ | @ | 270/173] @ | @® | Leo} 195] 141/172] @ 
Es aT 1.35 | 1.03 | 1.28 | 1.20 | 1.24 (?) 1, 21 (?) 1, 43 (?) 1.33 | 1.09 1. 47 1. 58 1.02 | 1.51 | 1. 26 
en  .. ccnensesces 1.67 | 1.29 | 1.21 | 1.70 | 1.38 | 1.13 | 1.65 | 1.47; (@) 1,68 | 1.54 | 1.33 | 1.19 1. 75 | 1. 92 1.12 | 1.61 1. 29 
II 6.5. conc cccccsoe 1.72 | 1.51 | 1.31 (?) 1.47; (*) 1.78 | (3) (?) 1.90 |} 1.72) (@ (2) * tae y 1.40 | 1.85 (2) 
Seattle......- 1.77 | 1.56 (?) (2) 1. 56 (2) 1.76 (?) (?) 1.79 (2) (?) (?) 1.77 2. 06 1.38 | 1.76 (2) 
cist panntsasorenn< | 1.88 | 1.50 | 1.55 | 1.68 | 1.48 | 1.37 | 1.67 | 1.41 (?) 1,51 | 1.53 | 1.33 (?) 1.61) 1.69 1.15 | 1.85 1. 72 
_ 9h | 1.39 | 1.23 | 1.11 | 1.33 | 1.12 | 1.02) 180 | 1.43 (?) 1.53 | 1.49 | 1.20 | 1.12 1. 56 1. 61 (2) 1. 47 1.37 
Worcester.................... 1.64 | 1.41 | 1.34] @ | @ | 107] 1.45} 1.38/) 1.17] 1.54] 146/132] @ | 2147] 1.87] 1.20] Lag] 1.36 
1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. ? Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 
Women plant workers, estimated to account for 2). Pay-roll clerks typically had rates higher 


less than 8 percent of the labor force, are employed 
primarily in assembling, inspection, and machine- 
tool-operating jobs. Although the Bureau study 
included women in these groups, the limited 
number of job averages that could be established 
for them did not justify their inclusion in the 
table. To the extent that comparisons could be 
made within the various job classifications, men 
workers in most cases were found to average 
higher earnings. 

Women general stenographers averaged from 
95 cents to $1.27 an hour and the earnings of 
clerk-typists ranged from 82 cents to $1.08 (table 


than those of clerk-typists, but lower than those 
of general stenographers. Average earnings ex- 
ceeded $1 for each of the jobs in the four Pacific 
Coast cities and in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Newark—Jersey City, and 
New York. 


Related Wage Practices 


A 40-hour workweek for men plant workers was 
scheduled by three-fourths of the machinery 
plants studied, and in each city was the most 
common weekly hours figure reported. A tenth 
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Tani_e 2.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' of women 
in selected office occupations in machinery establishments, 
30 cities, November 1948 


























’ Stenog- 
city Clerks, | Clerk. | raphers, 
pay ypists general 
Atlanta (2) $1. 02 | $1.11 
Baltimore | $0. 95 26 | 1.07 
Birmingham (2) . 6 (?) 
Boston... .97 | . 89 1. 06 
Buffalo . 6 .R5 299 
Chattanooga | 1.10 . 04 1.11 
Chicago 1.15 | 1,04 1, 16 
Cincinnati . 96 | . 1. 03 
Cleveland 1.14 | 1. 03 1.18 
Dallas .97 91 1. 08 
Denver (?) .97 1,02 
Detroit 1,18 1, 03 1, 20 
Hartford 1.00 . 92 1, 03 
Houston 1. 24 1, 05 1, 22 
Indianapolis 1.15 1.01 1,19 
Los Angeles. .. 1,13 1. 03 1,19 
Milwanukee..... 97 1.02 1.04 
Minneapolls-8t. Paul 1,01 91 1. 05 
Newark-Jersey City 1.09 1.01 1,14 
Bee Belliccconses 1.17 1, 03 1, 27 
Philadelphia 1.09 . 93 1.08 
Pittsburgh (?) . 94 1.01 
Portland, Oreg 1.12 1. 07 1.13 
Providence 04 . 82 . 95 
St. Louis 1, 02 9 1, 05 
San Francisco 1,11 1, 08 1,19 
Beattie... 1.17 1.03 1. 24 
Syracuse... 1,00 . 89 1.01 
Tulsa 1. 06 . 95 114 
Worcester 1,01 . 89 1.08 
. 
1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


4 Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


of the plants scheduled a 45-hour week. The 
workweek for women plant workers seldom ex- 
ceeded 40 hours. 

Second shifts were reported by half the plants, 
and third-shift operation by about a fifth, in 
November 1948. With few exceptions, these es- 
tablishments paid differentials for extra-shift 
work. The most common practice provided addi- 
tional pay on a cents-per-hour basis, rarely ex- 
ceeding 10 cents for either second- or third-shift 
work. Approximately a third of the establishments 
reported payment of a uniform percent addition 
to the first-shift hourly rate, typically 10 percent 
for second and third shifts. 

Paid vacations were granted to plant and office 
workers who had 1 year of service, by nearly all 
establishments studied. Eligible plant workers 
usually received 1 week of vacation leave, whereas 
office workers more commonly received 2 weeks. 
Paid holidays, typically 6 in number, were granted 
to plant workers by approximately 70 percent 
of the establishments studied. With few excep- 
tions, office workers received 6 or more paid 
holidays. In Boston, Houston, New York, Provi- 
dence, and Worcester, most establishments granted 
more than 6 paid holidays to office workers. 


Ls 


Machine Tool Accessory Plants: 
Earnings in December 1948 ' 


AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME EARNINGS Of tool and dio 
makers in machine tool accessory establishments 
in December 1948 ranged from $1.60 to $2.22 an 
hour among 10 leading centers of the industry? 
In 2 cities, these workers averaged over $2 an 
hour; in 5 cities from $1.82 to $1.86, and in 3 
cities, less than $1.75. Other highly skilled work- 
ers studied generally averaged less than tool and 
die makers. For class A operators of engine 
lathes, milling machines, and grinding machines, 
and for class A inspectors, the highest earnings 
levels in the 10 cities ranged from $2.11 to $2.19. 
and the lowest from $1.42 to $1.53. In most 
cities, class B machine tool operators earned from 
20 to 40 cents less than class A operators. Earn- 
ings of janitors ranged from 92 cents to $1.39 and 
were the lowest rates among all jobs studied. 

In 12 of the 13 jobs for which averages could be 
compared, earnings in Detroit were from 13 to 
39 cents above the next highest city. Averages 
for 6 skilled jobs exceeded $2.10 an hour in Detroit; 
except for tool and die makers in Chicago, the 
second highest wage city, earnings in these 
selected jobs in the other cities did not exceed 
$2. Earnings in Cleveland, the next in the 
wage scale, were below the Chicago averages in 
considerably more than half the jobs. These 
3 highest wage cities accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of the industry’s total employment in all 
cities surveyed. Lowest rates for most jobs were 
in Boston, Hartford, and Providence, where 
averages were generally from 10 to 35 cents below 
those in Chicago and Cleveland. 

Workers in skilled jobs generally had higher 
earnings in jobbing shops than in production 
shops,*® in Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit, where 
such comparisons could be made. In less-skilled 
jobs, such as class B and class C machine tool 
operators, a limited number of comparisons 





1 Prepared by Louis E. Badenhoop of the Bureau’s Division of Wage 
Analysis. Data were collected by field representatives under the direction 
of the Bureau’s regional wage analysts. Greater detail on wages and wage 
practices for each city presented here is available on request. 

2 The study covered tool and die jobbing shops and other establishments 
primarily engaged in manufacturing machine tool accessories and employing 
8 or more workers. In December 1948, these establishments in the 10 areas 
employed approximately 35,000 workers. 

* Production shops normally manufacture more or less standardized acces- 
sories, usually in large quantities to be stocked, whereas jobbing shops are 
typically engaged in producing nonstandard items according to special] orders. 
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indicated that earnings were higher in production 
shops. 

Workers employed under incentive-pay systems 
had higher earnings than time workers in the same 
jobs. However, incentive-pay systems were not 
common in the industry. Most of those in 
operation were in the larger production shops in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and Hartford. 


Women employed in 3 office jobs had highest 
earnings in Detroit, where hand bookkeepers 
averaged $1.62, general stenographers $1.39, and 
clerk-typists $1.18. Lowest earnings in these 
jobs were $1.08 for hand bookkeepers in Mil- 
waukee, 95 cents for general stenographers in 
Providence, and 80 cents for clerk-typists in 
Boston. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings! in selected occupations in machine tool accessory establishments in 10 cities 
December 1948 




















Newark- 
Cleve- Indian- | Milwau New Provi- 
Occupation, grade, and sex Boston | Chicago land Detroit | Hartford apolis kee J oer York Genee 
Plant occupations— Men 

Electricians, maintenance----................--.--. (2) $1. 62 $1.72 $2.11 $1. 52 (2) (2) (*) (4) $1. 38 
Engine-lathe operators, class A... .... sina eiceoiailed (?) 1. 84 1. 64 2.12 1. 42 $1. 52 $1. 66 $1. 64 $1. 73 1. 53 
Engine-lathe operators, class B_----- PEE RMI RIE | (a) 1. 57 1. 60 1.73 1. 47 (2) (2) 1. 36 1.37 (3) 
Grinding-machine operators, class A_._ ____-__--- $1. 51 1. 85 1.78 2. 16 1.74 1.7 1. 66 1. 66 1. 70 1. 57 
Grinding-machine operators, class B____.______--- 1. 20 1. 62 1. 51 1. 76 1. 61 1. 48 1. 45 1.38 1.35 1. 30 
Grinding-machine operators, class C____.___..____--| (2) 1.31 1.35 1. 50 1. 23 (2) (2) (2) (2) (?) 

i at ae ead eeckaed hie cbbitnamebs | (?) 1.71 1. 89 2.19 1. 83 Q@ 1. 65 1. 85 (?) (*) 
igh cinacniwancnesenébbeeed peaakes (?) 1. 57 1. 46 1.7 (3) (2) (3) (?) (2) 1. 30 
SAREE Re detintineamecwccccenscctensécuseses . 93 1.12 1. 06 1.39 . 99 . 99 1.15 . 94 . 99 92 
npn oer en abi citien 1.34 1. 66 1. 62 (2) (2) 1. 67 1. 51 1. 55 1.72 1.34 
Milling-machine operators, class A. __.........----- (?) 1. 85 1. 65 2.11 1. 55 1. 68 1. 65 1. 53 1. 62 1. 52 
Milling-machine operators, class B--_-.....-....-- (?) 1.75 1. 57 1.72 1. 39 (2) (2) (?) 1. 36 1. 29 
Milling-machine operators, class C__._.........-_--| 1.03 1.38 1. 41 1. 55 1. 30 (?) (2) (?) (2) (3) 
Tool and die makers. -.................------ an seal 1.71 2. 07 1. 85 2. 22 1. 60 1. 82 1. 83 1. 84 1. 86 1. 64 

Office occupations— Women 

I eal ate arial 1.19 1.39 1. 32 1. 62 1. 23 (4) 1. 08 (4) (4) 1, 36 
ile ie etl cin enneedauhas eee S . 80 1.06 1.03 1.18 . 96 . 98 . 92 (*) 1.00 85 
NE 6 a deswenccccccasecececsess 1.04 1. 26 1. 21 1. 39 1.09 1.14 (’) (?) (4) . 05 


























! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


A comparison of plant occupational averages in 
December 1948 with those obtained by a study 
conducted a year earlier in the same cities revealed 
taat over half the job averages had increased by 5 
percent or more. Increases rarely amounted to 
more than 15 percent. About a tenth of the 
occupational averages showed slight declines. 
Lower earnings of workers paid on an incentive 
basis in some jobs (probably because of changes in 
work flow) accounted for a number of the declines; 
others probably resulted from turn-over in em- 
ployment. 


Related Wage Practices 


Of the 215 establishments studied in December 
1948, 60 were operating second shifts and 12 
reported third or other shift operations. Employ- 
ment on extra shifts varied from zero in Boston 
and Providence to about 15 percent in Detroit. 
Most of the plants with extra shifts paid shift 
differentials; the differential over the day-shift 
hourly rate usually was 10 cents. 


Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


A 40-hour normal workweek schedule was 
reported for men in about two-thirds of the plants. 
In other plants, the normal scheduled hours varied 
widely, about a fourth reporting from 42 to 48 
hours, and about a tenth more than 48 hours. 
Over four-fifths of the firms employing women 
plant workers reported a 40-hour schedule for 
women. 

Vacations with pay to both plant and office 
workers were provided by approximately 9 of 
every 10 plants studied, after a year of service. 
Most plants provided 1 week, for plant workers, 
whereas office workers were given 2 weeks by 
more than half the firms employing such workers. 
Many plants increased the vacation time after 
longer service; more than three-fifths of those 
granting 1 week to either plant or oflice workers 
after a year of service, allowed 2 weeks after 5 
years’ service. 

Paid-holiday provisions for plant workers were 
reported by about half the establishments, and 
for office workers, by about five-sixths. The 
typical allowance was 6 holidays. 
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Paint and Varnish Manufacture: 
Earnings in November 1948 ' 


HouRLY EARNINGS in paint and varnish manu- 
facturing plants ? studied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 12 cities were generally highest in 
San Francisco and Detroit and lowest in Phila- 
delphia and Louisville, in November 1948. In 
half the cities, average straight-time earnings 
were rarely below $1.50 an hour for general main- 
tenance men, technicians, tinters, and varnish 


makers. 


Only in Philadelphia were the average 


rates for any of these 4 occupations below $1.30. 

The highest hourly rates were $1.75 for general 
maintenance men in Chicago, $1.73 for tinters in 
San Francisco, and $1.69 each for technicians in 
Detroit and varnish makers in Cleveland. The 
lowest earnings in these occupations varied from 


Analysis. 
tion of the Buread!’s regional wage analysts. 


' Prepared by Louis E. Badenhoop of the Bureau’s Division of Wage 
Information was collected by field representatives under the direc- 


Greater detail on employment, 


wages, and wage practices for each city is available on request. 

The study covered establishments manufacturing paints, varnishes, 
lacquers, and allied paint products, employing 8 or more workers. The 12 
cities included approximately three-fourths of the industry’s employment in 


November 1948. 


ee 


$1.11 for technicians in Philadelphia to $1.36 fo, 
general maintenance men in Louisville. Mixers 
the largest occupational group of men workers 
had average earnings of $1.30 or more in 8 cities, 
averages in all cities ranging from $1.11 in Phils. 
delphia to $1.53 in San Francisco. The latte; 
2 cities also represented the extremes in rates for 
labelers and packers, with averages by city rang. 
ing from 90 cents to $1.42 for men and from 83 
cents to $1.36 for women. 

Among 3 office jobs, earnings of women were 
highest for hand bookkeepers, the averages jy 
7 cities ranging from $1.20 in Boston to $1.58 in 
New York and San Francisco. General stenog- 
raphers earned from 85 cents in Philadelphia to 
$1.21 in Chicago, and clerk-typists from 81 cents 
in Pittsburgh to $1.14 in San Francisco. 

Earnings levels in the 12 cities showed increases 
for practically all jobs since August 1947, the date 
of a similar Bureau study. Over three-fourths of 
the average job rates had increased by 5 to 20 
percent during the 15-month period. On a per- 
centage basis, average rates in Newark, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco had increased somewhat 
less than those in the other 9 cities. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings! in selected occupations in paint and varnish establishments, 12 cities, November 1948 





Occupation and sex 


Plant occupations 

Men: 
Labelers and packers a _ 
Maintenance men, general utility 

a enim ‘ 

Technicians... ..... 

Tinters. . 

Truckers, hand 

Varnish makers... 
Women: 


ee eee ee 


Office occupations 
Women: 


Sa eee ae ae 


Clerk-typists..........-. 
Stenographers, general... 




















Los Newark- | San 
Cleve- Louis- New | Phila- | Pitts- St. 4 
| 

$1.17 | $1.31 | $1.25] $1.39] $1.25 $0. 97 $1.28 | $1.16 | $0.90/ $1.31 | $1.28) S14 

1. 40 1. 75 1. 48 1. 57 () 1. 36 1. 51 1. 59 1. 47 1. 50 1.4) 
1. 27 1. 40 1. 38 1. 46 1. 36 1.19 1. 37 1. 30 1.11 1.34 1.23 1.83 
1. 39 1. 42 1.51 1. 69 1. 59 1. 36 1.39 1. 59 1.11 () 161) 18 
id 1. 40 1. 55 1. 60 1. 59 1. 43 1. 36 1.51 1. 61 1. 23 1. 44 140) 173 
1. 21 1. 28 1. 26 1. 44 (2) 1. 06 1. 20 1.08 (2) 1.16 113} 14 
1. 36 1. 54 1. 69 1. 55 1. 46 1.36 1. 55 1. 55 (2) 1. 34 1.63) 16 
1.01 1.15 91 1. 20 1. 06 (@) (2) 1.10 83 1.06 1. 04 1. 3 
aa iacilinell 1. 20 1. 26 1. 37 1. 44 (2) () (2) 1. 58 (2) (2) 1. 24 1.5 
seid . 88 1.01 .92 .9 1. 09 .90 .97 1. 02 . 87 81 88} 1.14 
Hite se .93 | 1.21 1.08} 1.13] 1.12 1.07 1.14] 1.20 85 92} 1.10 | 1.15 


























1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


Related Wage Practices 


Most of the 153 plants visited in November 1948 
had single-shift operations. The normal weekly 
schedule for men plant workers in 7 of every 8 
establishments was 40 hours. Practically all 
establishments employing women in plant jobs re- 
ported a normal schedule of 40 hours for these 


workers. 


With only 2 exceptions, all establishments re- 


3 Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


ported formal paid-vacation policies applying to 
both plant and office workers. After a year of 
service, plant workers were usually allowed 1 week 
with pay, whereas about two-thirds of the es 
tablishments employing office workers granted 
them 2 weeks with pay. A large proportion of the 
firms reporting a vacation of 1 week after a year of 
service granted 2 weeks after longer service. 
Time off with pay on certain holidays also was 
usually provided. From 6 to 7 days were allowed 
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——ae 


jant and office workers in four-fifths of the es- 
‘ablishments. Those providing more than 7 paid 
holidays were in Boston, Newark, and New York. 
In the latter city, more than half the establish- 
ments provided 11 days. 





Bases for Understanding 
Between Labor and Management 


BASES FOR MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING between 
organized labor and management are presented 
by the Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund in its most recent report on labor relations. 
This report is an attempt to face the basic issues 
between organized labor and management and 
“to see how far they may be reconciled in the 
interest of both parties and of the Nation as a 
whole.?’ 

Toward this end, the committee examined the 
fundamental goals of labor and of management, 
also the attitudes of each toward the aims of the 
other. The objectives, grouped according to the 
degree of compromise needed for reaching an 
accord, are (1) mutual goals, which involve differ- 
ences of only minor significance, so that little 
compromise is needed for whole-hearted coopera- 
tion; (2) apparently conflicting goals, which upon 
closer examination reveal strong elements of 
mutuality; and (3) goals that represent real and 
unavoidable conflict which cannot be resolved 
except by substantial compromise on a basis of 
live and let live. 

Into this last group fall the foremost objec- 
tives—labor’s quest for security and management’s 
desire for the economic welfare of the enterprise. 

The committee believes, however, that joint in- 
plant cooperation between management and a 
responsible union, in a day-to-day relationship, 
would reconcile the conflict between labor’s desire 
for security and management’s emphasis on pro- 





' Partners in Production—A Basis for Labor-Management Understanding. 
A Report by the Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund, assisted 
by Osgood Nichols. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. 

The committee, a permanent body, consists of employers, representatives 
of organized labor, economists, and members experienced in public affairs, 
under the chairmanship of William H. Davis, formerly Chairman of the 
National War Labor Board and formerly Director of the U. 8. Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. This is the sixth report made by the Fund on labor 
relations and public policy over a period of 13 years. 


duction. It recommended that in all plants hav- 
ing union representation, “management and 
organized labor assume responsibility for the 
integration of the union into the plant organiza- 
tion as an effective channel of two-way com- 
munication from managers to workers and from 
workers to managers.” 

The report did not attempt to cover the prob- 
lems of wage determination which arise in collec- 
tive bargaining; but it recommended that, because 
of wide differences of opinion between the parties, 
labor and management, after fundamental study, 
reach an agreement on basic economic principles 
which underlie current wage controversies. 

The report was signed by all of the eight mem- 
bers of the Labor Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, but the following dissent was 
registered by a trade-union member: 


As a trade-unionist and as a member of an organiza- 
tion affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
I am convinced that this study is deficient in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

(a) It fails to adequately present the historic record 
of over 50 years of mutual understanding between 
management and labor as represented by the unions 
of the American Federation of Labor, and, because it 
omits this large and fruitful experience, is inadequate. 

(6) It fails to balance those industrial conditions 
where various arbitrary, and frequently unjust, meth- 
ods were applied to force labor to continually increase 
its manual efforts and increase the day’s output to a 
point which only a worker in his physical prime could 
accomplish; in fact, to increase the physical efforts to 
a point which is injurious to the worker’s health. 


Evidence of Growing Cooperation 


The committee took an evolutionary view: It 
found that labor relations in the United States 
during recent postwar years were in a state of 
transition from the forces of conflict to an increas- 
ing reliance on cooperation. Basic factors in this 
change are labor’s new status, and the growth and 
success of collective bargaining which has become 
not only the legal but ‘the customary way of 
doing things.” 

Collaboration at top level was noted. The 1947 
agreement between the United States Steel Corp. 
and the United Steelworkers of America (CIO), 
for example, provided for joint studies on ques- 





2 Toward this end, it was recommended that the findings of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers be utilized as a basis for discussion. 
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tions of seniority and life, accident, and health 
insurance, for joint plant safety committees, and 
for quarterly review meetings of top union and 
corporation officials. Cooperation at shop level 
was also found in various companies. 

In addition, the committee noted that the type 
of leadership was changing: The militant anti- 
union employer was being slowly supplanted by 
the executive who “has proved his ability to get 
along with labor.’’ In the rank and file industrial 
unions which had grown up since the founding of 
the CIO, the conflict type of officer was being 
gradually replaced by the administrative type. 


Labor Goals 


Four major objectives were ascribed to labor, 
both as individual workers and as organized 
unions: 

Labor desires security on the job and in the 
community. It looks upon strong, secure unions 
as the primary safeguard against job insecurity. 
But the needs of the union as an institution, ac- 
cording to the committee, take priority over the 
goals of the individual member. 

Unions as such cannot be safely ignored by em- 
ployers interested in satisfying the goals of their 
workers. Unions have been selected in enough free 
elections conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board over the past 12 years so that there should no 
longer be any doubt that the workers, as a whole, 


prefer to achieve their goals through this channel— 
or at least do not want it circumvented. 


Labor wants a chance to advance. Trade- 
unions have done effective work in reducing 
favoritism in promotions, formerly one of the 
worker’s most justified complaints.® 

The worker wants more human treatment. 
Clauses in collective agreements setting forth the 
rights of workers and establishing grievance ma- 
chinery are instanced as significant steps. ‘Labor 
wants more, however, than can be squeezed into 
any formal contract. * * * Labor’s feeling 
that it can contribute more to the job than brawn 
and skills lies back of the demand for greater 
participation in industry.”’ 

A sense of dignity on the job—labor’s fourth 
objective—is, in part, a desire of the individual to 
do useful, constructive work and understand its 
relationship to the enterprise. 





* Favoritism is a factor, says the report, hard to control without strict 
rules and an agency to enforce them on behalf of the employee. 
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The report found that wages as a source of jp. 
dividual satisfaction, however important, wer 
seemingly of less consequence than has been 4g. 
sumed, although almost always the major issue jy 
collective bargaining. 


Management Goals 


Four major objectives were also ascribed to 
management: 

Foremost is the desire for the economic welfare 
and security of the company. Both of these, a¢. 
cording to management, are tied up with the 
worker’s welfare and security. Technological 
changes, production incentives, workers’ restric. 
tion of output, and the quest of management to 
increase productivity entail problems interwoven 
with this objective. 

In seeking teamwork and loyalty, manage. 
ment’s aim is for its personnel relations to be 
primarily between the employer and his own 
employees. 

Freedom to manage the enterprise, manage- 
ment believes, is being challenged by the en- 
croachment of the labor movement; unions are 
demanding more authority within the enterprise, 
but are not willing to assume corresponding re- 
sponsibility. The committee refers to the fact 
that in recent years provisions for ‘company 
security” and “‘management prerogatives”’ have 
been inserted in labor agreements. 

Finally, management desires responsible rela- 
tions with unions. This includes freedom from 
wildcat strikes and slow-downs, and certainty as 
to contracts being carried out. 


Bases for Mutual Understanding 


The foregoing objectives are discussed below as 
to the degree of compromise needed for resolving 
the issues involved: 


(1) Mutual goals—labor’s desire for a chance 
to advance and management’s aim of business- 
like, responsible relations with organized labor— 
require but little compromise. 

(2) Goals of seeming conflict admit of potential 
cooperation and include human treatment, more 
dignity in the job, management’s relations with 
its own employees, and freedom to manage. 

Labor’s demand for recognition of the humad 
factor in industry is attributed to the pivotal role 
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given the machine in American industry and the 
problems brought about by technological change 
and large-scale industry. Methods of easing 
technological displacement are discussed by the 
committee. 

As to more dignity in the job, the report points 
to a significant wartime experiment in union- 
management cooperation in Toronto. , 

The problem thus becomes one of creating com- 
munities of self-directed citizens out of the nation’s 
shops. Every industrial enterprise by nature must 
be a cooperative enterprise. That its members— 
particularly workers—do not act as if they understood 
this is because the shops in which they do their daily 
stint have not been organized to give them a sense of 
participation or responsibility. They are merely 
there to do their jobs, get paid, go home. The returns 
to the enterprise are empty because the life is empty. 

As to management’s relation with its own em- 
ployees, competition between management and 
union for the loyalty of workers is characterized 
by the report as a symptom of unsuccessful labor- 
management relations. Mutual understanding, 
it comments, comes when each recognizes the 
separate function of the other—that of the union 
to represent workers in the protection of wages, 
hours, and working conditions; that of manage- 
ment to assume responsibility for success of the 
enterprise and for directing the work. 

Conflict also arises when management tries “‘to 
protect individual workers against their union.”’ 

The relation between the union and the individual 

is hardly management’s business unless accepted 
company rules are broken or the union requests 
management to fire an employee under a union-se- 
curity clause. Each of these cases can be handled 
by an adroit employer, provided his interference is 
not motivated by a desire to strike at the union. 

Outside interference by the international union 
with negotiations of a local is cited as another 
cause of conflict in a few industries. As a part 
of the international, local unions accept a certain 
amount of direction on wage and strike policies: 

Realistic employers know they have to learn to live 
with international unions, just as they have had to 
learn to live with their locals. If they succeed in cre- 
ating superior labor relations, the union members will 
see to it that such outside union interference is kept 
at a minimum. 

The conflict over managerial prerogatives does 
not arise because labor wants to take over the job 
of management, according to the committee. It 
centers on union demands for mutual-consent 
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clauses or joint committees covering such subjects 
as job evaluation, time study, working rules and 
regulations, disciplinary action, production stand- 
ards, administration of employee benefits, changes 
in shift schedules, and sharing of work. 

A more precise definition from organized labor 
and management of “freedom to manage” would 
make for better understanding, in the committee’s 
opinion. It cited the experience of the President’s 
Labor-Management Conference of 1945, when 
management representatives on a committee pre- 
sented a list of functions and responsibilities for 
exclusion from the bargaining process, and the 
labor members rejected the proposal, statmmg— 


It would be extremely unwise to build a fence around 
the rights and responsibilities of management, on the 
one hand, and the unions, on the other. The experi- 
ience of many years shows that with the growth of 
mutual understanding the responsibilities of one of 
the parties today may well become the joint responsi- 
bility of both parties tomorrow. 


The report suggests a possible approach to the 

roblem of managerial prerogatives by distin- 
guishing between determination of policy content 
and execution of policies. The content of policies, 
especially “those which affect employees in the 
plant, is stated to be a proper matter of bargain- 
ing. However, execution of jointly accepted 
policies is the peculiar responsibility of manage- 
ment. The opportunity of unions to challenge 
the manner in which management executes policies 
should be safeguarded through grievance machin- 
ery designed to enable unions to review decisions 
which they deem to be in conflict with agreements, 
or to be unreasonable or inequitable. 

(3) Goals of real conflict—the worker’s quest 
for security and management’s desire for an effi- 
cient and profitable enterprise—can be com- 
promised in various ways, according to the report, 
although they ‘‘collide head-on over work restric- 
tion. * * * If management, through the 
unions, succeeds in enabling the average worker 
to do more things for himself, it will find that he 
is more secure, satisfied, and productive.” Fur- 
thermore, management would risk greater union 
participation if convinced that the unions would 
accept responsibility for helping to make an enter- 
prise a success. Labor, in turn, would accept 
that responsibility if convinced that it would 
thereby raise its status in industry and perform 
a more vital function to its members. 
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Case Studies in Industrial Peace: 
Men’s Clothing Industry 


AccrerTaANceE by management of collective bar- 
gaining and by the union of responsibility has 
been the fundamental cause of industrial peace 
between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO) and the Hickey-Freeman Co. of 
Rochester, N. Y. Management techniques for 
handling labor relations apparently grew out of 
these essential conditions. This conclusion was 
reached in a study by the National Planning 
Association on the Causes of Industrial Peace 
Under Collective Bargaining.' 

The collective agreement in effect at the time 
of the study (1948) was dated September 12, 1940; 
a supplement dated May 1, 1947, extended it to 
April 30, 1952. 

When the first contract was signed, in 1919, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America was 
5 years old,. Its attempts, beginning in 1915, to 
obtain recognition by the Rochester clothing in- 
dustry, had shown little result until 1918. In the 
summer of that year, the union president (Sidney 
Hillman) persuaded two outstanding authorities— 
a Harvard professor and a businessman experi- 
enced in work on labor standards—to intervene 
in a strike in one factory. 

On the advice of these two men (William Z. 
Ripley and Louis Kirsten), the clothing execu- 
tives conferred with the union president, who 
suggested submitting the controversy to arbitra- 
tion. The plan was adopted, and the two media- 
tors were chosen as arbitrators. Their award, 
which both parties accepted, provided for a 10- 
to 20-percent wage increase, time and a half for 
overtime, and a 48-hour week. No agreement 
was entered into at that time. 

After the Amalgamated had succeeded in ob- 
taining contracts in other parts of the country 
lowering the workweek to 44 hours, the Rochester 
Clothiers’ Exchange (which represented Hickey- 
Freeman) announced January 23, 1919, that on 
May 1 it would adopt the 44-hour week. The 
union joint council, however, demanded the shorter 





! National Planning Association. Causes of Industrial Peace Under Col- 
lective Bargaining. Case Study No. 4, Hickey-Freeman Co. and the Amal. 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, by Donald R. Straus, Washington, 
1949; press release of February 4, 1949. 

The first two case studies by the NPA Committee were summarized in 
the Monthly Labor Review of December 1948 (p. 626). 
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week, effective immediately. Negotiations fo. 
lowed, and the first contract was signed on Febry. 
ary 13, 1919, effective-April 1. 

In the following 29 years (to the year of the 
NPA study), no strike of any kind took place at 
the Hickey-Freeman factory; during the last 1 
years of the period, no case required submission 
to arbitration. 

Features of the first contract were the right to 
collective bargaining, the open shop, grievance 
procedure, arbitration of disputes by a person to 
be chosen by both parties, a 44-hour workweek, 
and wages to be decided upon through conference, 
the issue to be settled by arbitration if necessary, 
It was a brief document; this fact, the study points 
out, did not reflect any unusual trust between the 
parties or disinterest on the part of either labor 
or management in protection of either’s rights or 
prerogatives. But it did indicate “trust in the 
judicial wisdom of an impartial chairman rather 
than in protective legal terminology. * * * 
It amounted to negotiation by arbitration.”’ 

The experience under the first impartial chair- 
man (Dr. William Leiserson) demonstrated the 
value of “‘a sound method of arbitration as an aid 
in surmounting the initial obstacles to a collective- 
bargaining relationship.” Not only by ‘handing 
down fair and equitable decisions, but also by 
taking pains to explain his decisions,”’ he created 
a code of industrial ethics which “could give 
guidance to both union and management repre- 
sentatives.” He established “recognized stand- 
ards of industrial behavior so that in time the 
number of grievances going to arbitration were 
literally reduced to zero.” 

During the first year under the contract, 33 
Hickey-Freeman cases were referred to the im- 
partial chairman, of which 7 were mediated by a 
joint committee, 15 were won by the union, 6 were 
won by the employer, and 5 were adjusted. The 
arbitrator made himself available at management 
conferences and union meetings, for discussion of 
decisions that had been issued, thus hammering 
out ‘‘on the anvil of free discussion,’ general ac- 
ceptance of the principles which he helped to form. 

In 1922, the Clothiers’ Exchange issued a list of 
rules distilled from the arbitrator’s decisions. Im- 
portant principles had been established, as for 
instance, those with regard to equal division of 
work and discharges. As the list of rules became 
generally known and accepted, referral of cases to 
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arbitration diminished. ‘Both parties came to 
the conclusion that better settlements could be 
reached through discussion and compromise by 
the people directly concerned than by an outsider 
even as well acquainted with the industry as the 
impartial chairman.”’ 

The last case settled by arbitration, involving 
Hickey-Freeman, was in 1930. Other practices 
developed which are considered basic in this in- 
stance to labor-management harmony. One of 
the most important of these, according to both 
ynion and management, is the closed shop. 


Growth of the Closed Shop 


A clause in the original 1919 contract, which set 
forth “the so-called ‘open-shop’ principle,’ was 
dropped by 1922. Although no provision for 
union security took its place, the following clause, 
according to the study, could be considered “a 
delicate introduction”’ to the subject: 


The power to hire shall remain with the employers, 
but in time of unemployment, it is understood that 
consideration shall first be given to persons who have 
been employed in local shops doing work for members 
of the Clothiers’ Exchange. 


A request by the union in 1925 for a clause to pro- 
vide preferential hiring for union members was 
dropped because of employer resistance. The 
joint board set up an efficient employment ex- 
change after a few months, however, which within 
half a year was filling 98 percent of the jobs. Sev- 
eral years later the closed-shop principle was 
formally recognized in a contract. 

The union at first preferred not to collect its 
dues through a check-off, but eventually requested 
an automatic check-off provision, which “was 
welcomed by the company.” 

A company representative expressed the opinion 
that the closed-shop and check-off provisions were 
essential to the union-management relationship. 
He stated that their existence “greatly fortifies 
the union’s strength, both financially and politi- 
cally * * * also gives the union leaders the 
freedom to make decisions which might at the 
time be unpopular with the rank and file and which 
the leaders would never dare make if they were 
not so secure. Over the years, this ability of the 


union to act independently of short-run consider- 
ations often has produced decisions favorable to 
the employers.”’ 


Union-Management Cooperation 


Instances cited of union cooperation with man- 
agement included gradual adoption of the piece- 
work system, as a result of depressed conditions 
in 1921 and in the early 1930’s; negotiations of 
the wage cuts found necessary in the latter period; 
and stabilization of labor costs, which began in 
1933. 

So important were the problems of wage stabil- 
ization because of competition between localities 
that the union created a stabilization department 
in 1939. All rates, the report stated, required 
approval by that department. The tabulation 
below shows increases in rates throughout the 
period 1939 to 1947, for work on 2-button, single- 
breasted sack coats of two separate grades. 


Piecework rates for 


basic sack coat 
Grade I Grade IV Nature of increase 
1939__.......... $1. 70 $2. 92 
1941, May__- 1.92 3.21 10 percent. 
1942, May__.._.. 2.17 3.63 10 cents per hour or 
about 13 percent. 
1945, December 2.60 4.36 15 cents per hour or 


about 20 percent. 
12% cents per hour cost- 
of-living bonus—piece 
rates unchanged. 
Another 12% cents per 
hour. 


1946, November___- axes 


1947, November_.  ___- ae 


In evaluating the principles which supported 
the labor-management accord in this instance, the 
study listed, as assets of the union under the 
relationship, its freedom from concern over mem- 
bership loyalty, employer hostility, or unilateral 
lay-offs; and the possession of funds and time to 
develop welfare and health plans and other con- 
structive projects. The union at the same time 
accepted the responsibility to consider economic 
health of employers as well as that of employees; 
to make no “blue-sky’’ demands; not to press 
grievances having no real merit; and not to strike 
during effectiveness of the contract. 

Assets of the company under the relationship 
were set forth as freedom from labor strife (vir- 
tually guaranteeing production) and from compe- 
tition based on cheaper labor; flexibility of wages 
through union cooperation in hard times; the aid 
of the union-shop chairman in management. 
Responsibilities recognized by the company were 
acceptance of the union as part of the plant with 
no measures taken to weaken its position; taking 
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the union into confidence in making policy deci- 
sions affecting workers; and observing the union’s 
areas of action, such as welfare plans and employee 
activities. 

Neither party, it was stated, attempted subter- 
fuge in bargaining to gain an advantage. 





European Cooperatives 
as a Trade Factor 


THAT CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES in Europe ac- 
count for a substantial part of the national whole- 
sale and retail trade is indicated by figures given in 
the Review of International Cooperation (London) 
for November 1948 (pp. 261-263). In retail trade, 
the proportion ranges in the various countries from 
10.0 to 33.5, percent. For important individual 
commodities on which information is available, the 
proportion is as high in some cases as 32 percent 
(e. g., of milk in Great Britain). The extent of 
participation of consumers’ cooperatives in na- 
tional trade is shown below, by country: 


Percent of national 
trade done by 


cooperatives 
Austria: Retail trade (food only)-_-_-- 10. 0 
Denmark: Wholesale and retail trade. 25. 0-30. 0 
Finland: 
Wholesale trade... __.. — 34. 6 
Retail trade....._.___- wil 33. 5 
Hotel and restaurant trade__-__. 22. 4 
France: Trade (not specified) _____-_- 10. 0 
Great Britain: 
Wholesale trade._...._....._-- 9.0 
Retail trade (goods handled by 
Eres 14. 0 
Hardware, furnishings...... 5. 0- 7.0 
PC tawaabiceadawe owsd 6. 0 
MARRS eee ‘if 10. 0 
PE icin anid adieduelt 12. 0 
Groceries, confectionery - - - - 18. 0 
El TE Sa CIE a ES A aE 20. 0 
ee ee ee 32. 0 
Norway: 
Wholesale trade......._._____- 15. 0 
Retail trade......... eres 2 10. 0-15. 0 
Sweden: Retail trade._...._______- 15. 0-20. 0 
SR eee 20. 0-25. 0 
Switzerland: Retail trade..._.______- 12. 0-15. 0 
Pinte Hcusduedteone’ 11.5 


i 


In Sweden, the cooperative wholesale society 
Kooperativa Férbundet, has gone into production 
extensively to break monopolies and to force dowy 
prices. In 1944 and 1947, cooperative production 
in that country accounted for the following per. 
centages of total national output: 


Percent 
cooperatively 

produced 
Boots and shoes (1944)_.....__..... 4 5 
Automobile tires (1944)__.._______- 75 
Bicycle tires (1944)_...............- 14 
Rubber footwear (1944)__.._______- 20 
Electric light bulbs (1944)_________- 33 
Household china (1947)_.___._____- 65-75 
ER a 90 
Heating boilers (1947)__.._.___-_-- 25-30 





Vocational Education for 
Negro Youth in Texas’ 


A MORE PRACTICAL vocational education program 
in Negro high schools is an urgent need in the 
preparation of Negro youth for work, according 
to results of a study by a Texas educator.’ 

The schools covered, it was stated, provided 
but a limited range of vocational instruction. 
Courses were given in trades, sewing and cooking, 
typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, auto mechanics, 
and vocational agriculture. Two urban schools 
offered radio engineering, and one rural school, 
welding. 

High-school curriculums as prepared, the author 
of the study believes, aid the small percentage of 
students who will continue their education, but 
compel other graduates, because of a lack of train- 
ing, to enter the “over-crowded domestic-service 
field.” Domestic employees, chauffeurs, and 
workers in other service occupations, were said to 
make up nearly 43 percent of all Negro workers in 
Texas. 

The author recommended that opportunities 
for commercial and trade education be increased 
to take care of the needs and abilities of pupils 


1 Vocational Education in Negro High Schools in Texas, by Ira B. Bryant 
(in Journal of Negro Education, Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
Winter 1949, pp. 9-15). 

2 A sample covering high schools containing 15,340 pupils or 54.8 percent of 
the total enrollment of Texas Negro secondary schools (1945-46) was obtained 
through a questionnaire addressed to principals of the schools. Anotier 
questionnaire was sent to 6,000 Negro workers in selected occupational fields. 
Of the workers’ replies, 3,308 were used. 
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who will not go to college; and that youths be en- 
couraged to enter vocations in accordance with 
their abilities, interests, and aptitudes. 

Greater emphasis should be placed, it was said, 
on training for replacement in skilled occupations. 
Manpower needs of the World War II period 
brought about increasing percentages of employ- 
ment of Negroes in Texas in the iron and steel, 
machinery, chemicals, ordnance, petroleum re- 
fining, shipbuilding, synthetic rubber, nonferrous 
metal, and aircraft industries. The author of the 
study believes that, if Negro workers are not given 
either on-the-job or in-school vocational training, 
many occupational gains made in recent years 
will be lost. 





Labor Requirements for 
New Construction, 1949 


SEASONAL DECLINES in construction activity 
during the first quarter of 1949 were accompanied 
by a corresponding reduction in construction 
labor requirements. New private and public 
construction put in place during the period 
provided jobs for an average of 1,656,000 work- 
ers—a decline of 833,000 from the 1948 peak in 
the third quarter. Almost 60 percent of the 
decline occurred early this year, when construction 
operations were limited, particularly in January 
and February, by extremes of winter weather in 
many sections of the country. When the first 
3 months of 1948 and 1949 are compared, con- 
struction labor needs were less this year by 
53,000 jobs. 

Indications of a spring upturn in construction 
labor requirements are shown in preliminary 
Bureau estimates of expenditures for new con- 
struction put in place. A total volume of 1,368 
million dollars for new construction in April was 
19 percent above the seasonal low in February. 

The number of jobs provided at the site of new 
residential projects, which had reached a postwar 
peak of 784,000 in the third quarter of 1948, 
declined by 112,000 in the fourth quarter. There 
was a further drop of over 200,000 in the first 
quarter of 1949, when housing starts and resi- 


) dential construction expenditures failed to reach 


the levels attained in January, February, and 
March, 1948. Nevertheless, with 467,000 workers 
required, nonfarm housebuilding provided site 
jobs for one-fourth of all construction workers 
employed in the first quarter of 1949. 


Labor requirements for new construction 


[Estimated total number of workers ! involved in current construction 
activity] 





Average monthly number of 
workers (in thousands) 





1949 1948 


Type of construction 





Ist 4th 3d 2d Ist 
quar- |quar- |quar- | quar- | quar- 
ter? | ter’ | ter ter ter 





Total new construction (off-site and on- 


a 1,656 |2, 133 |2, 489 |2, 156 | 1, 709 
re iaadcdsioclingness é 209} 265 | 297 261 217 
a eo . 1, 447 |1, 868 |2,192 |1, 895 | 1,492 

Private construction - - 1, 100 |1, 430 |1, 689 11,469 | 1, 190 

Residential building (nonfarm) - 467 | 672] 784] 690 553 
Nonresidential eM emsenaaned 5 345 | 395] 411 | 365 347 
Farm construction. - ' 25 46 142 96 33 
Public utilities. SERS 2 ae 263 | 317] 352] 318 257 
Public construction. .___- boonad 347 | 4388 | 503 | 426 302 
Residential building. --_.....-_- 6 4 7 \ 13 
Nonresidential building ®_____. | 156 154 146 125 112 
Conservation and development.. 36 53 57 49 38 
nn. e cukvindéwdceons 74 141 193 149 70 
All other public 7_...---- es 75 86 | 100 95 69 




















1 These estimates are designed to measure the number of workers required 
to put in place the dollar volume of new construction under way during the 
given period of time. They cover the workers engaged at the site of new 
construction and also employees in yards, sho 38, and offices whose time is 
chargeable to new construction operations. Consequently, the estimates 
include not only construction yn my of establishments primarily en- 
gaged in new construction, but also self-employed persons, working pro- 

rietors, and employees of nonconstruction establishments who are engaged 
in new construction work. They do not cover persons engaged in repairs 
and maintenance. 

The non-Federal construction estimates are derived by converting, into 
man-months of work, dollars spent during each month of the quarter on con- 
struction projects under way. The conversion is made by using a factor 
representing the value of work put in place per man per hour based on data 
from the 1939 Census of Construction and from periodic studies of a large 
number of individual projects of various types by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, The factor is adjusted for each quarter in accordance with changes 
in prices of building materials, average hourly earnings of construction 
workers, and average hours worked per week. For Federal construction, 
estimates are made directly from reports on employment collected from 
contractors and then checked against estimates based on Federal expendi- 
tures. 

For estimates of the total number of workers employed by firms engaged 
in new construction, additions, alterations, repairs, and maintenance work, 
see table A-2, p. 572. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

4 Includes major additions and alterations. 

5 Includes nonresidential building b y privately owned public utilities. 

6 Includes workers employed on facilities used in atomic energy projects. 

7 Includes airports, water supply and sewage disposal systems, electrifica- 
tion projects, and miscellaneous, 


Exceptions to the general downward movement 
at the beginning of 1949 were public nonresidential 
construction and public housing. The need for 
site workers on public nonresidential building has 
grown steadily throughout 1947, 1948, and into 
1949, when first-quarter labor requirements were 
156,000 workers, or 45 percent of the total needed 
for public construction. Construction labor needs 
for public housing reversed a 2-year downtrend by 
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rising slightly in the first quarter of 1949. How- 
ever, the demand was for only 6,000 workers. 

The decline from the fourth quarter of 1948 in 
labor requirements was especially sharp in public 
highway and street work (141,000 to 74,000). 





Labor-Management Disputes 
in April 1949 


SOME INCREASE in the number of new work stop- 
pages occurred in April 1949, according to pre- 
liminary reports. The number of workers in- 
volved, however, and time lost were less than in 
March when the 2-week coal mining stoppage 
brought the figures substantially above the levels 
of the several preceding months. 

No unusually large strikes began in April. 
Several stoyfpages involved from 5,000 to 15,000 
workers. These included taxi drivers and brewery 
workers in New York City, and Bendix Aviation 
Corp. employees in South Bend, Ind. The 
Railway Express Agency stoppage in New York 
City and northern New Jersey which began March 
12 was terminated April 18. Local newspapers 
in the Nation’s Capital were not published for 3 
days during a work stoppage of printing pressmen. 


Taxi Drivers Strike in New York City 


Union recognition, closed shop, increased wages, 
and a pension and welfare plan were among the 
demands of the Taxi Drivers Organizing Com- 
mittee of District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (Ind.) in a strike of New York City 
taxicab drivers from April 1 to 8. The union had 
been actively organizing for some time, but fleet 
owners had resisted demands for recognition until 
the union had established its right to represent the 
workers by an election. At the beginning of the 


stoppage from 10,000 to 15,000 workers, including 
some owner-drivers, were idle, but by April 6 
many cabs had reappeared on the streets. In 
the course of the strike the Mayor of New York 
City proposed an election to be conducted by the 
State labor relations board. By this time, how- 


ever, the strike was losing its effectiveness and tho 
proposal was rejected by employers. The unioy 
terminated the stoppage, with no settlement of 
the issues, on April 8. 


New York Brewery Workers in Contract Dispute 


Approximately 7,000 brewery workers in New 
York City were made idle on April 1 in a strike 
against 14 brewery firms by members of the 
International Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (CIO) after 
negotiations on a new contract were deadlocked. 
The union demanded a weekly wage increase of 
$8.50, a basic workweek of 35 instead of 40 hours. 
the assignment of two men to each delivery truck. 
and a pension plan. 

For a few days, pickets were stationed at the 
Holland Tunnel and the George Washington 
Bridge to prevent beer trucks from New Jersey 
from entering the New York City area but were 
later removed. 

One brewery and 11 distributing companies 
settled about April 5 for a 35-hour week plus any 
additional benefits won by the union in negotia- 
tions with other firms. Settlements with several 
additional firms were reported by the end of April. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., approximately 1,000 brewery 
workers were also engaged in a wage strike during 
the month. 


Stoppage at Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend 


Demands for the reinstatement of 47 workers 
discharged for alleged slow-down tactics caused 
a walk-out April 7 of approximately 7,500 workers 
of the Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

A few days later the company filed a damage 
suit against the United Automobile Workers 
Union (CIO) Local No. 9. Upon orders from the 
international officers of the union, who termed 
the walk-out unauthorized, the workers returned 
on April 15. The next day a formal strike ballot 
was taken and a large majority voted to strike 
on April 20, unless the 47 discharged workers 
were rehired. An adjustment of wage rates iD 
one department, and withdrawal of the damage 
suit filed by the company, were likewise sought. 

No settlement was reached before the strike 
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deadline and at the month’s end the plant was 
still idle. 


Railway Express Stoppage Ended 


Service was resumed April 18 at Railway Ex- 
press Agency depots in New York City and north- 
ern New Jersey after a shut-down which began 
March 12.1. The stoppage was terminated, upon 
insistence of an emergency board ? appointed by 
President Truman, before hearings began in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the demands of the union— 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(AFL)—for a 5-day, 40-hour week instead of a 
6-day, 44-hour week, plus increased wages and pay 
for time lost during the strike. On April 11, the 
company invited several thousand employees to 
return to work, under pre-strike conditions, pend- 
ing the board’s. findings. The union, however, 
voted not to return until the company agreed to 
rehire all of the 9,000 workers employed prior to 
the lock-out. Upon satisfactory settlement of this 
point, work was resumed on April 18. The em- 
bargo in effect since March 9 on less than carload 
lots coming into New York City was lifted and 
normal service was soon restored. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1949 (p. 433). 
1 Members of the Board are David Cole of Paterson, N. J. (chairman), 
Aaron Horwitz of New York and Leverett Edwards of Chicago. 


Pressmen Strike on Washington Newspapers 


After negotiating since late January over terms 
of a new contract, nearly 150 members of the 
International Printing Pressmen (AFL), employed 
by four daily newspapers of Washington, D. C., 
stopped work April 5 and again from April 11 
to 14. On April 5, they remained in continuous 
meeting but were ordered back to work by their 
international union president as no notice of ter- 
minating the negotiations had been given. Follow- 
ing notice, however, the strike was resumed on 
April 11. After the 3-day strike, a new contract 
was agreed upon (April 14) providing for wage 
increases of $6 a week, retroactive to February 7, 
with an additional $1 a week beginning November 
1, 1949, a reduction in the workweek from 37% 
to 36% hours, overtime pay at time and a half 
for the sixth day of work, and 3 weeks’ vacation 
after 5 years of service. 

During the same period, members of the Stero- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union (AFL) also were 
on strike. They obtained a new contract pro- 
viding for a weekly wage increase of $6, retro- 
active to December 1, 1948, the expiration date 
of their old contract. The new contract further 
provides for an additional $1.50 weekly wage in- 
crease on November 1, reduces Saturday hours 
from 7% to 6% with no loss of pay, and grants 3 
weeks’ vacation after 5 years of service. 


Technical Notes 





Measuring Consumers’ Price Changes 
in Six South American Cities ' 


OFrFICIAL CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES for six South 
American cities have risen through the past decade 
at widely varying rates. The magnitude of the 
rise in the indexes supports the general observa- 
tion that inflation has been relatively severe in 
these countries. Variation in rate of increase may 
reflect differences in the items selected for pricing 
and in the methods of price collection and prepara- 
tion of the indexes, as well as in the actual price 
changes.” The indexes are shown for selected 
periods in teble 1, and information on the con- 
struction of each is given in table 2. 


Area Difficulties of Measurement 


Special problems face the makers of consumers’ 
price indexes in many of the South American 
countries. Each of the six indexes discussed here 
applies only to a single city and, for reasons pe- 
culiar to the region, it would be difficult to set 
up nation-wide indexes. South America lacks a 
large homogeneous group of wage earners. In- 
dustrial wage earners comprise a small percent of 
the total labor force in these primarily agricul- 
tural countries. 

The lack of adequate transportation facilities 
forces upon workers outside the main importing 
centers a pattern of consumption different from 
that of workers in the coastal cities. Home-pro- 
duced commodities frequently can be shipped to 
interior points only after they have been sent first 
to coastal cities, because railroads tend to run to 





| Prepared in the Office of Foreign Labor Conditions by Marion H. Gillim 
and Henry 8. Hammond from materials obtained during 1948 from officials 
responsible for the preparation of the indexes in Asuncién, Bogot4, Caracas, 
Lima, La Paz, and Séo Paulo. 

2 For a discussion of lack of comparability among indexes measuring changes 
in consumers’ prices, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1947 (pp. 36-38) 
Inflation Problems at Home and Abroad. 
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these cities from the interior without direct inter. 
city lines within the individual countries. South 
America also requires large imports of consumer 
goods. When imported goods are not plentify! 
the supplies are absorbed in the importing centers 
and are not shipped inland. At the same time, 
domestic foodstuffs may be in surplus supply in- 
land, while scarce in the coastal cities. 


TABLE 1.—IJndezes of consumers’ pee in 6 South 
































American cities in selected periods 
[1939 = 100] 
| All items Food 
City IM D 
'Mar.} Dec. Mar.| Dec 
1941 | 1945 | "1948 | 1948 | 1941 | 1945 1048 | 1948 
Asuncién, Paraguay-.....-.- : 117 | 196 | 353 | 428 | 118 | 177 | 318 | 418 
Bogot4, Colombia... -_. -.-----| 95 | 160 | 239 | 253 | 921 171 | 255 | 257 
Caracas,! Venezuela. ..........|....-|...-.].-.-- cient wet oe 
ee dn avectins 117 | 182 | 331 | 353 | 125 | 198 | 389 | 415 
La Paz,’ Bolivia............-- 172 | 306 | 438 |2453 | 175 | 299 | 480 | (2) 
Sao Paulo, Brazil..............| 117 | 232 | 359 | 344 | 121 | 245 | 425 | 392 








1 Index for food, charcoal, brooms, soap, and salt available only through 
December 1947 when it was 173 based on 1939= 100. 

2 Food index «si available. ‘‘All items’ for December 1948 computed 
from information that i:dex had risen 5.4 percent during 1948. 


Sources: Based on data trom United Nations Monthly Bulletin, official 
publications of the various Governments, and reports from foreign service 
officers of the United States. 


Workers sometimes receive housing as part of 
pay and commissary privileges from the employer. 
In the interest of stabilizing the purchasing power 
of the workers, employers sometimes hold com- 
missary prices at stable levels, although wholesale 
prices have risen. The expenditures and con- 
sumption patterns of such groups necessarily differ 
from those of workers receiving only a money 
wage. 

Lack of standardization of goods is another 
difficulty in preparing indexes for South American 
countries. A sound index of consumers’ price 
changes is dependent on the periodic pricing of 
items of the same quality. When variations in 
quality are widespread the recognition of identical 
qualities is made difficult, and, even if identifica- 
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tion is accurate, the same qualities are not con- 
sistently available. In these South American 
cities, greater reliance is placed on the judgment 
of the enumerators in obtaining consistent quality 
in the items priced than is permitted in many 
countries where consumer goods are more stand- 
ardized and therefore more easily described in 
quality specifications. 

The prevalence in South America of bargaining 
between the buyer and seller to determine the 
price makes it difficult for the agent visiting a 
retail outlet to obtain quotations of prices actually 
paid by the consumer. Many markets do not 
display prices, and a sale is made only after hig- 
gling. If pricing were limited to those stores with 
fixed prices, in many cases the sample of outlets 
priced would not be representative. The collec- 
tion of valid prices under such circumstances 
requires recognition and solution of this problem. 

A true index of changes in consumers’ prices 
must cover the goods and services actually bought 
by a given economic class, and the weights must 
be based upon the average distribution of expendi- 
tures by that class.* 

It is particularly difficult to meet these require- 
ments in South America because of the rapid 
recent changes and the anticipated future changes 
in the level of living, the goods bought, and the 
allocation of expenditures among the groups of 
commodities. These changes are due only in part 
to the distortions of markets during wartime and 
the postwar readjustment. They also result from 
increasing industrialization in underdeveloped 
countries which is accompanied by a growth in the 
number of industrial wage earners, a movement of 
workers from rural to urban areas, a rising level of 
living, and changes in the kinds and quantities of 
goods bought by consumers. 

If South American countries achieve their aims 
of further development, it will be a long time before 
relative stability in wage earners’ consumption 
patterns is reached. Even highly industrialized 
countries must adapt their indexes to take account 
of long-run changes in buying habits. In coun- 
tries undergoing extensive industrial and economic 
changes, additional flexibility must be allowed for 
the adjustment of weights to changing conditions. 





* See also International Labor Organization, The Sixth International Con- 
ference of Labor Statisticians, Geneva, 1948, Resolution Concerning Cost-of- 
Living Studies (p. 60). At this conference, postwar difficulties of measuring 
changes in consumers’ prices were discussed and a resolution was adopted 
which recognized the importance of proper weighting. 





The recency of the expenditure study from which 
the weights are obtained is especially important in 
countries becoming industrialized and undergoing 
shifts in types of employment.‘ 

The combination of inflation, Government price 
controls, and illegal market operations have com- 
plicated price collection for the indexes in South 
America as in other parts of the world. Interpre- 
tation of the indexes requires information as to 
whether the prices collected were the legal prices 
or those actually paid by the consumer. Officials 
reported the acceptance of legally established 
prices for the index in only one of the six cities 
discussed here. For the other cities, officials 
stated that an effort was made to collect the prices 
paid by the consumer in those outlets from which 
prices were obtained. Officials responsible for the 
Asuncién and Bogoté indexes described the checks 
prescribed for determining whether the prices 
collected were the same as those paid by con- 
sumers in the markets surveyed. 


Index Coverage and Methodology 


Important aspects of the history, preparation, 
and bases of the indexes are outlined in table 2.° 
Many similarities are observed; Caracas is the 
sole one of the six cities for which the index is not 
designated a cost-of-living index; Sado Paulo is the 
only city where the index is not prepared by an 
agency of the national government; the indexes 
for Caracas and La Paz apply to the middle class, 
but the others are designed to apply to families 
of wage earners; and only the Lima index was be- 
gun before 1936. 

Differences in composition and weighting are 
important. For example, fresh vegetables are not 
priced in all of the cities; tobacco and beer, when 
priced, are sometimes included with the foods and 
sometimes classified elsewhere; and fuel and 
electricity are not treated uniformly. The bases 
of the weights include both hypothetical percent- 
age distributions of expenditures and family con- 
sumption studies made in the late prewar years. 





‘The ILO’s sixth conference of labor statisticians recommended ‘‘small 
sample studies of consumer purchases * * * to provide the basis for 
discovering significant changes in consumption patterns to indicate the need 
for revisions in the weighting diagrams.”’ ILO, op. cit (p. 62). 

‘For descriptions of Latin-American indexes of consumers’ prices, see 
Francisco de Abrisqueta and Liborio Cuéllar Gémez, Indices del Costo de la 
Vida Obrera en America, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 1948; 
and Methods of Computation of Statistics: II, Cost-of-Living Index Num- 
bers, International Labor Review, July 1948 (pp. 124-135). 
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TABLE 2.—Salient features of indexes of consumers’ prices in six South American cities 








Item 


Title of index... 


Responsible agency - 





Source of current in- 
dexes. 


Economie class repre- 





sented, 


Base period 


Periodicity: 

Collection of 
prices 

Computation of 


index. 
Initial date of index 


Collection of prices: 
Staff responsible 


oe 
Methods of collec- 
tion, 


Verification of | 
data. 


Selection of out- 
lets. 


Seasonal adjust- 
ment, 
Number of items 
priced: 
RS 
Housing. . . 
Fuel and light. 
Miscellaneous 





See footnotes at enc 


—— 


Sao Paulo, Brazij 





Asuncién, Paraguay | Bogot4, Colombia | Caracas, Venezuela | Lima, Peru | La Paz, Bolivia 


Cost‘of living... ..-- 

Division of Econom- 
ic Research, Bank 
of Paraguay. 


Bank of Paraguay 
(not published). 


Families of wage 


earners, 





1938 


Twice a month 
TMonthly 


February 1947. 
Computed back to 
1938. Replaced in- 
dex begun in 1941. 


2 statistical em- 
eevee of the 
Jank of Paraguay. 


Agents visit outlets - 


Food prices checked 
with 3 families in 
neighborhood of 
store. Fuel prices 
checked by agents 
against their own 
experience. 


stores in 
wage-earner dis- 
tricts; 4 £Jarge 
downtown low- 
priced clothing 
stores; 8 fuel deal- 
ers; dwellings in 
wage-arner area. 
Pe idbdsnadbaidiine 


10 food 


> a 
20° — 
= ed 





as 
of table. 


Cost of living... ..-. 


National Director- 
ate of Statistics, 
Office of the 
Controller Gen- 
os of the Repub- 

Cc. 


Anales de Economia 
vy Estadistica, 
Office of the 
Controller G en- 
eral. Bimonthly. 


Families of wage 
earners. 


February 1937 


Weekly. . 
Monthly 


2 agents instructed 
by the Directorate 
of Statistics. 


Agents visit outlets. 


Prices checked by 
(1) comparison 
with prices re- 
ported by city 
authorities, offi- 
cial price lists, 
and prices re- 
port paid by 
workers; (2) con- 
trol surveys of 
outlets not regu- 
larly canvassed; 
and (3) check by 
agents of each 
other’s outlets. 


209 food and char- 


coal outlets in 
principal wage- 
earner districts; 16 
low-priced cloth- 
ing stores in cen- 
tral market area. 


Retail prices of sub- 
sistence. 
Directorate of Statis- 
tics, Ministry of 
Public Works. 


Boletin Mensual de 
Estadistica, Direc- 
torrate of Statis- 
tics. 


Employees of com- 
mercial houses, 
Government em- 
ployees, profes- 
sional classes, and 


Twice a month 
TEES? 
1939, as revised... -- 


Employees of Direc- 
torate of Statistics. 


Agents visit outlets. 
Agents determine 
quality. No pro- 
vision for substi- 
tution if priced 
line disappears. 


(1)... 








Cost of living... ...- 
Directorate of Statis- 
tics, Ministry of 


Finance and Com- 
merce. 


Boletin del Banco 
Central de Reserva 
del Peru. Month- 


ly. 


Families of wage 
earners. 


Formerly 1913 
(changed in 1944). 


I dre cicncestnsectin 
eR ee ee S 


ttsbinttinnonduse 


2. 


Agents visit outlets. 


Official prices taken 
for some items. 


Approximately 15 |(!)_....--.....-...-.. 
retail outlets, 
mostly in the 
main city market. 
ee as a - Ae 
| a a rere: FS ee eee 
ERE ee ae 
ere do Sescenues } Bnd 
> | ees ares 
73 bik tak Gecdntice tet 





Cost of living... ...- 


Directorate of Statis- 
tics and Census, 
Ministry of Fi- 
nance. 


Revista Mensual, Di- 
rectorate of Sta- 
tistics. 


Middle-class fam- 


ilies. 


1931. 


Also Decem- 
ber 1936. 


Twice a month 
a 


1936. Revised in 
1937 with weights 
and calculated 
back to 1931. 


3 employees of Di- 
rectorate of Sta- 
tistics and Cen- 
sus. 

Agents visit outlets. 

hen priced line 
disappears, agents 
make substitution. 


Prices checked by 
comparison with 
“prices obtained 
for the same arti- 
cles for the pre- 
ceding months 
and with prices 
in different sec- 
tors of the free 
market.’”? 


Markets in middle- 
class areas and 
other outlets in 
central city. 





— 


Cost of living. 


Division of Statist; 
and Social Doo 
mentation, De. 
Partment of Cy. 
ture, City Goy. 
ernment of S% 
Paulo. 

Distributed month. 
ly in mimeo. 

Phed form by 

ivision of Sta. 
tistics and Socig) 
Documentation. 

Families 
earners, 


1939. 


Monthly. 
Do. 
1939. 


30 to 40 part-time 
employees trained 
by the Division of 
Statistics. 

Agents visit outlets. 
Agents determine 
quality. When 
priced line disap- 

rs, Division of 
Statistics makes 
replacement. 

1 


City blocked off in 
sections for variety 
of neighborhood 
and adequate num- 
ber of establish- 
ments in typical 
wage-earner areas. 


None. 
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TABLE 2.—Salient features of indexes of consumers’ prices in six South American cities—Continued 























Item Asuncién, Paraguay | Bogot&, Colombia Caracas, Venezuela Lima, Peru | La Paz, Bolivia Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Methods of computa- 
jon: 
overage price... .- Simple arithmetic | Simple arithmetic | Simple arithmetic | Simple arithmetic | Simple arithmetic | Mode. 
mean. mean. mean. mean. mean, 
General index-.--. Group relatives ob- | Laspeyre’s for- | Weighted mean of | Laspeyre’s for- | Laspeyre’sfor-| Weighted mean of 
tained by Las- mula, 13 13 relatives. \4 mula, mula, relatives. ' 
yre’s formula." 
eneral index is 
simple arithmetic 
mean of group rel- 
atives. 
Cost weights (in | Unweighted_....___- EE ees iste ceciiiindsnniceinenie OPE eae , ae 100.00, 
percent). 
ES a TS Se a 56.84. 
ESE Pe Sy a SR Diadbabte hastliioiind cGdmdasasnadibmunreas Sea See 11.09. 
RIS EAE EE a NR IRARNIBICER ome: RS iran 16.10. 
a Ae ania dnecinpamh amudee ERRNO ERSTE |S SES LE PE A Sener eee 4.64, 
OS Ee ee | Cee eee pcaannmaleunl —— | a eee See FT 
Family expendi- | None. Weights bas- | 1936. Correctly pre- | 1939. Two surveys | None. Weights | 1937. Survey of ex- | 1936. Survey of 428 
ture study. ed on estimated pared schedules of family expendi- based on esti- penditures of 100 families of wage 
expenditures. returned totaled tures yielding 204 mates middle-class fam- earners employed 
327 from 750 dis- and 249 usable ac- ilies (mostly Gov- by city. Subse- 
tributed to fam- count books ernment employ- quent study in 
ilies in wage- (mostly Govern- ees). 1941, but weights 
earner districts. ment employees). unchanged, 














| Information not obtained. 


2 Methods of Computation of Statistics: II, International Labor Review, 


Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1948 (p. 125). 
3 Includes green vegetables. 


4 Includes tobacco. 
5 Includes beer. 


‘Includes women’s clothing. 


? Coal, alcoho] (nondrinkable), and matc 
§ Both fuel and light in ‘‘ Miscellaneous.’ 


* Light in ‘‘Miscellaneous.”’ 


0 Light in “Housing. 


hes; heat and light in ‘‘Housing.”’ 


ll SSo Paulo index uses separate subgroups for medical expenses, tobacco’ 


ZPngo 


X 100. 


ogo 


articles for cleaning, furniture, transportation, and miscellaneous. 
13 Laspeyre’s formula: I, 


13 For Bogot4, relatives for clothing and housing groups computed by chain 


method: I,= 
14 Results are the same as those obtained by Laspeyre’s formula. 


LP ndn-1 3 
ZPn-iGn-1 


18 Index for Caracas contains only charcoal, brooms, soap, and salt in ad- 
dition to 33 food items. 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours ’” 


8-Hour Law—U. S. Bases in Foreign Countries. 
The United States Supreme Court recently held * 
that the Federal 8-Hour Law does not apply to a 
contract for construction work in a foreign coun- 
try, although the work was in connection with 
United States military bases there. 

The 8-Hour Law, as amended, requires payment 
of one and a half times the basic rate of pay for 
all work in excess of 8 hours a day by laborers 
and mechanics employed by a contractor or sub- 
contractor om h public work of the United States. 
Criminal penalties are prescribed for violations. 

An American citizen, an employee of a con- 
tractor engaged in construction work for the 
United States at its bases in Iran and Iraq, sued 
his employer for overtime compensation alleged 
to be due under the 8-Hour Law. The employer 
admitted that the employee had worked over 8 
hours on many days, but claimed (1) that the act 
did not give an employee a right to bring a civil 
action for overtime compensation, but only 
provided criminal penalties for its violation, and 
(2) that the act did not apply to this contract, 
since it involved work in a foreign territory. The 
New York Supreme Court held for the employee, 
and was reversed by the appellate division of the 
same court, which was in turn reversed by the 
New York Court of Appeals.‘ 


1 Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the exist- 
ence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

? This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

) Foley Bros. v. Filardo (U. S. Sup. Ct., Mar. 7, 1949). 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1948 (p. 535). 
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The United States Supreme Court, in reversino 
the court of appeals, held that the act did not 
apply to work in foreign countries. It held that 
congressional legislation, unless a contrary intent 
appears, ordinarily is intended to apply only 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States. There was no indication, it stated, of , 
purpose to extend the coverage of the act beyond 
the United States. It was pointed out that there 
was no express inclusion of ‘territories’ or “pos- 
sessions’”’ within its provisions as in provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Therefore its 
prior decision * holding the latter act to apply to 
work in a United States base in Bermuda leased 
from Great Britain was held not binding iy 
construing the 8-Hour Law. 


The Court also pointed out that since the 
8-Hour Law made no distinction between United 
States citizens and aliens, its extension to this 
case would extend it also to citizens of Iran and 
Iraq, if they happened to be working on United 
States public works. Congress obviously had not 
intended to regulate labor conditions in foreign 
countries where economic conditions different 
from those of the United States prevailed. 


The legislative history of amendments to the 
8-Hour Law indicated that its purpose was 
confined to improvement of domestic conditions. 
The 1912 amendment of the law to include ‘“‘every”’ 
contract was to cure a previous defect in that it 
had not applied to work on private property. 


Administrative interpretation of the act also 
indicated an intent not to apply it to foreign 
territory. Thus, suspension of its provisions 
during World War II was made only in United 
States territory, except for bases leased from 
Great Britain, when the leases contained special 
provisions for United States control. Although 
the Attorney General in 1905 ruled that the act 
applied to the Panama Canal Zone, a subsequent 
ruling in 1925 held it inapplicable to work for the 
American Embassy in London, and the Comp- 
troller-General in 1912 ruled that it did not apply 
to United States contracts in foreign countries 
which may involve the use of foreign laborers. 

Justice Frankfurter concurred with the result, 
but only on the ground that he thought the Court's 
decision holding that the Fair Labor Standards 





5 Vermilya-Brown Co. v. Connell (335 U. S. 377). See Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1949 (p. 151). 
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Act applied to the Bermuda base was wrong. If 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was to be inter- 
preted as applicable to foreign territory, despite 
contrary administrative interpretation by numer- 
ous Government agencies, he thought the 8-Hour 
Law, which applied to “every” contract to which 
the United States is a party, should also be so 
interpreted. 


Production of Goods for Commerce—Inspectors. 
The Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
held * that senior inspectors engaged in engineer- 
ing inspection and testing of structural materials 
were within the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and that their employer could be 
ordered to pay them overtime compensation 
pursuant to the act. 

These employees, who received over $200 a 
month, were sent all over the United States to 
test steel, concrete, track materials, railroad cars 
and other vehicles, bridges, and other engineering 
equipment. They were assigned to specific tasks 
by their employer and worked without any super- 
vision, in accordance with specifications as to the 
material and structural qualities sought to be 
obtained by the customers. After making the 
inspection, an inspector wrote reports to the 
employer’s office, which were edited (but never 
revised) and sent to customers. 

It was found by the trial court that a substantial 
part of the materials tested by the inspectors were 
used by the employer’s customers as instrumen- 
talities of commerce and in the production of 
other goods for commerce. In affirming the trial 
court’s decision to compel payment of overtime 
compensation, the appellate court held that the 
facts shown above provided sufficient basis for 
a ruling that the inspectors were engaged in pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. 

The court denied the employer’s claim that the 
inspectors were exempt as administrative em- 
ployees, since they had nothing to do with mak- 
ing management policies or with general business 
operations. They were merely skilled techni- 
cians—tools of management—in carrying out 
its policies in accordance with specifications and 
instructions which they had no part in framing. 


Enforcement—Procedure. Employees working in 





* McComb v. Robert W. Hunt Co. (U. 8. C. O. A. (7th), Feb. 28, 1949). 


a munitions plant operated by a private contractor 
for the United States Government sued to recover 
overtime compensation allegedly due under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The Federal district 
court tried the cases without a jury on an agreed 
statement of facts, and gave judgment denying 
recovery in an opinion which cited previous 
decisions of the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, and section 9 of the Portal-to-Portal Act. 

The employees appealed on the ground that the 
decisions had been reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court and that section 9 of the Portal 
Act was not applicable. The employer relied on 
the Portal Act. Both parties signed an agreed 
statement of facts on appeal. ‘This statement set 
forth that, for the purpose of the stipulations only, 
the employees were agreed to be engaged in com- 
merce and production of goods for commerce 
unless the legal effect of the contract with the 
Government took them out of commerce; and that 
the allegations of the employees were true unless 
the Portal Act was held inapplicable. 

The court of appeals’ reversed the decision of 
the lower court and ordered a new trial, because 
the agreed statement of facts indicated that the 
cases were not submitted to the lower court on a 
record fully developing them and showing whether 
or not they were within the coverage of or the 
exemptions from the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The parties were held to be attempting to take a 
short cut to secure an advisory opinion, which 
was the very thing condemned by the Supreme 
Court in reversing the decisions relied on by the 
employers. The fact that the denial of recovery 
by the lower court was final was held not to change 
the essentially hypothetical character of the 
opinion rendered. 


Time Worked, Theater Editor of Newspaper. A 
Federal court of appeals held * that time spent in 
theaters by a theater editor of a newspaper to see 
plays which she reviewed was compensable work- 
ing time under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
notwithstanding any custom or understanding to 
the contrary. 

The newspaper-employer introduced evidence to 
show that it had never previously paid any com- 





7 McDonald v. Kershaw, Ltd. (U. 8. C. C. A. (5th), Feb. 25, 1949). 
8 Republican Publishing Co. v. American Newspaper Guild (U. 8. O. ©. A. 
(ist), Mar. 4, 1949). 
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pensation for time spent by theater editors watch- 
ing plays, that the position of theater editor was 
much sought after although employees knew that 
time spent in the theater was uncompensated, 
and that the employee in question received the 
assignment with this understanding. 

Affirming the decision of the district court, the 
court of appeals held that liability under the act 
did not hinge on whether the work was voluntary 
or agreeable to the employee, but rather on 
whether the worker was performing services for 
the benefit of the employer with his knowledge 
and approval. The act defines “employ” as to 
“suffer or permit to work.” The employee was 
required to spend time at the theater to be able to 
review plays. Therefore the hours spent there 
were required to be included in computing over- 
time compensation due under the act. 


Walsh-Healey Act—Statute of Limitations. On 
June 28, 1948, the United States brought suit in a 
Federal district court to recover from an employer 
liquidated damages for unpaid overtime compen- 
sation due his employees under the Walsh-Healey 
Act. Among the grounds on which the employer 
claimed the suit should be dismissed was that it 
was barred by section 6 of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act, which provides that in such cases suit must 
be brought within 2 years after the cause of action 
accrued. The court rejected® this argument on 
the ground that the cause of action did not accrue 
until 1947, when the Secretary of Labor affirmed 
the decision of the Wage and Hour Administrator 
against the employer. The complaint on which 
the decision was based was filed in 1944 for viola- 
tions occurring in 1942 and 1943. 


Labor Relations 


Union Shop—State versus Federal Jurisdiction. 
The United States Supreme Court held” that 
neither the original National Labor Relations Act 
nor the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 
deprived a State of power to regulate union- 
security agreements. 

At the suggestion of both the U. S. Department 
of Labor and the War Labor Board, an employer 
in 1943 entered into a maintenance-of-member- 
ship contract with a union which had been previ- 





* U.S. v. Hudgins-Dize Co., Inc. (U. 8. D. C., E. D. Va., Feb. 18, 1946). 
® Algoma Plywood & Veneer Co. v. Wisconsin ERB (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Mar. 
7, 1949). 


a 


ously certified by the NLRB as bargaining repre. 
sentative for the majority of the plant’s employees. 
In April 1946, pursuant to this coftract, the em. 
ployer discharged an employee for refusal to pay 
union dues. The employee filed a complaint with 
the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 
charging an unfair labor practice under Wiscon- 
sin law, which prohibited discharge in such cases 
unless an all-union agreement had been approved 
by a vote of two-thirds of the employees. The 
maintenance-of-membership agreement in this 
case had never been voted on. The Wisconsin 
board ordered the employer to reinstate the em- 
ployee, who was awarded back pay. On appeal, 
this order was affirmed by the Wisconsin Circuit 
Court, and in turn by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court affirming the State court’s 
decision, rejected the argument that the original 
National Labor Relations Act gave the NLRB 
exclusive power to prevent unfair labor practices 
and prevented a State from prohibiting any such 
practices. The Court stated that the unfair labor 
practices over which the NLRB was given juris- 
diction in section 10 (a) were, by the express terms 
of the section, limited to practices listed in section 
8 of the act, and did not include other practices 
made unfair by State law. Section 8 (3), pre- 
venting discrimination in employment, provided 
that nothing in the act or in other United States 
statutes should prevent maintenance-of-member- 
ship agreements. Both the plain words and the 
legislative history of this section indicated, the 
Court stated, that it was not intended to establish 
the closed shop in a State forbidding such agree- 
ments. The War Labor Board’s advice in favor 
of a maintenance-of-membership clause here was 
not by virtue of the provisions of the act, but 
pursuant to the Federal war power. This was 
held to be no longer controlling at the time of the 
Wisconsin board’s order, since the War Labor 
Board had ceased to exist. 

The Labor Management Relations Act was held 
not to have changed the situation. Section 10 (a), 
giving the NLRB power to cede jurisdiction over 
unfair labor practices to a State pursuant to agree- 
ment, was by its own terms limited to States 
having laws not inconsistent with the provisions 
of the act. This section was held to provide only 
for cases in which State and Federal provisions 
overlapped. The Court pointed out that section 14 
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of the act stipulated that nothing therein should be 
construed to authorize the execution or application 
of union-security agreements when such agree- 
ments were prohibited by State law. The argu- 
ment that the section did not apply to State laws 
merely regulating, but not prohibiting, union- 
security agreements was rejected; the legislative 
history of the act clearly indicated, the Court said, 
that section 14 should not be construed to author- 
ize any application of such an agreement where 
such application was prohibited by State law. 

Two justices dissented, on the ground that the 
maintenance-of-membership contract was valid 
under the war power until its termination, and not 
merely until the dissolution of the War Labor 
Board, and that union-security contracts were per- 
mitted by section 8 (3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act as interpreted by the NLRB. 


Jurisdictional Dispute. The NLRB handed down 
its first decision™ interpreting the jurisdictional 
dispute provisions of the amended National Labor 
Relations Act. Section 8 (b) (4) (D) makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a union to engage in a 
strike or boycott for the purpose of forcing an 
employer to assign particular work to employees in 
a particular labor organization. Section 10 (k) 
empowers and directs the NLRB to hear and 
determine disputes out of which unfair iabor 
practice charges under section 8 (b) (4) (D) have 
arisen. 

An employer filed charges under section 8 (b) 
(4) (D) against the International Association of 
Machinists (independent) for picketing to force 
the employer to hire machinists only through that 
union. The IAM claimed that an industry-wide 
closed-shop contract in the shipping industry 
covered such workers although Local 1304, United 
Steelworkers (CIO), held a closed-shop contract 
specifically covering these employees. The case 
involved a long history of conflict between the 
IAM and the Steelworkers for jurisdiction over 
machinists’ work in the San Francisco Bay area. 
The Board held that by previous collective- 
bargaining agreements and its own decisions, the 
Steelworker’s union—not the [AM—was recog- 
nized by the employer as exclusive bargaining agent 
for its machinists and as having a right to prefer- 
ential hiring. However, the right of the Steel- 





" In re Lodge 65, International As:ociaion of Machinists (81 NLRB No. 169, 


Feb. 1949). 


workers to preferential 1 was held to have 
lasted only to July 1, 1948, the date of expiration 
of the union-security contract. 

Two Board members dissented on the ground 
that section 10 (k) applied only to disputes 
between trade or craft groups in which the em- 
ployer was neutral—not to disputes over the inter- 
pretation of collective-bargaining agreements con- 
cerning representation and union security, in 
which the employer favored one union over the 
other. In any event, one member stated, the 
determination had no force and was purposeless. 

The majority replied by pointing out that the 
IAM was put under obligation to cease picketing 
on pain of issuance of an unfair-labor-practice 
complaint. 


Closed Shop Held Discriminatory: A work stop- 
page directed by unions to compel an employer 
to sign a closed-shop agreement was held ” by 
the NLRB to be an unfair labor practice. The 
strike, the Board stated, came within the meaning 
of section 8 (b) (2) of the amended National 
Labor Relations Act, as an attempt to cause the 
employer to discriminate against employees. 

In negotiations for a new contract with local 
stores of the employer, which operated a country- 
wide chain of stores, officers of the union demanded 
a closed-shop clause. The employer refused the 
demand, on the ground that such a clause would 
be illegal. To the question whether union would 
allow employees to work after the old contract 
expired, while a new contract was being negotiated, 
the secretary-treasurer of the local union replied: 
“No contract, no work.’’ The vice president of 
the international union, who was present, sup- 
ported this statement and said that the union 
would give the employer 2 days to sign a closed- 
shop contract. The employer’s manager secured 
from the secretary-treasurer of the local the tempo- 
rary assistance of some employees, but most em- 
ployees in the 11 stores stopped work the following 
day. 

The NLRB held that section 8 (b) (2) of the 
act prohibited any attempt by a union to cause an 
employer to discriminate against employees in 
violation of section 8 (a) (3). This section stated 
it to be an unfair labor practice for an employer to 
encourage or discourage membership in any labor 





12 In re Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(81 NLRB No. 164, Mar. 1, 1949). 
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organization, “by dictaideination in regard to hire 
or tenure of employment or any term or condition 
of employment.”’ It was pointed out that the 
Board had previously held a demand for a 
closed shop supported by a strike to be a violation 
of section 8 (b) (2). 

The fact that there was:no picketing, payment 
of strike benefits, waiver of union dues, nor formal 
approval of the work stoppage by the international 
union was held not to prevent the stoppage from 
being a strike. Stoppage by reason of expiration 
of a collective-bargaining agreement was expressly 
included in the act’s definition of a strike. It 
had been previously pointed out * that a strike 
could be informally called by stating an under- 
standing of ‘“‘no contract, no work.” 

Both the local and the international union were 
held to be responsible for the strike. The sec- 
retary-treasurer was shown to be the dominant 
officer of the local union, as its bargaining negotia- 
tor, signer of collective agreements, and the official 
to whom the employer turned for temporary help. 
He was thus held to be authorized to bind the 
union by his acts. The vice president of the 
international union was also held to be author- 
ized to bind that organization, since its constitu- 
tion provided that each vice president had charge 
of a certain district. While there was no direct 
evidence that he was in charge of this district, it 
was held to be inferable from the contents of his 
column in a local newspaper and his participation 
in meetings with the employer. 

Statements made by the union officers at these 
meetings, it was held, were not protected as the 
expression of views under section 8 (c), since they 
amounted to directions or verbal acts rather than 
expression of opinion. On the other hand, the 
strike in violation of section 8 (b) (2) was held 
not to constitute restraint or coercion under 
section 8 (b) (1). 

In another case, the NLRB held © that a con- 
tract for preferential hiring of union workers, as 
well as a closed-shop agreement, was prohibited 
by section 8 (a) (3) of the amended National 
Labor Relations Act, and was not a bar to de- 
termination of bargaining representative under 
the one-election a year rule. 





"8 In re National Maritime Union (78 NLRB No, 137). 
“ U. 8S. ¥. United Mine Workers (77 F. Supp. 563). 
§ In re American Export Lines, Inc. (81 NLRB No, 224, Mar. 11, 1949). 
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Employer Unfair Labor Practices. (1) An employee 
was discharged for initiating a petition signed by 34 
employees to the effect that their immediat, 
supervisor was unsatisfactory. This was held " {, 
be discriminatory and in violation of sectioy 
8 (a) (3) of the NLRA, even though the employee’, 
initiation of the petition was caused by his 
personal resentment against the supervisor, with 
whom he had had an argument because of his 
infraction of discipline. The Board held that the 
signing of the petition was concerted employee 
activity for mutual aid or protection with respect 
to conditions of work, and was therefore protected 
by the act. It admitted that the selection of 
supervisory personnel was a management pre- 
rogative, without regard to the preference of the 
employees to be supervised. But the employees, 
the Board held, were entitled to express their 
views to the extent that selection of a supervisor 
directly affected their wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 

Two Board members dissented on the ground 
that signing of the petition was completely 
organized by one individual because of personal 
pique. The majority replied that concerted 
activities should be protected without regard to 
their motive. 

(2) The Board held ™ that discharge of a union 
leader for causing a work stoppage in his depart- 
ment in protest against the discharge of another 
employee was discriminatory even though the 
other employee was dismissed for cause. Although 
the employer was under no duty to bargain with 
the union, which was not the exclusive bargaining 
agent, the union was held to have a right to protest 
a discharge for cause. Even if another union had 
been bargaining agent, the Board stated, this 
union could have protested the discharge under 
section 9 (a) of the amended NLRA, which 
permits employees to present grievances to their 
employer. 

In the same case, the Board held that while the 
employer was protected by the free-speech pro- 
visions of the amended act in making vehement 
statements against the union prior to an election, 
he was not justified in announcing a hospitalization 
plan just prior to the election. 

(3) An employer’s acceleration of the date of 





16 In re Joanna Cotton Mills (81 NLRB No. 230, Mar. 14, 1949). 
1” In re Agar Packing and Provision Corp. (81 NLRB No. 199, Mar. 9, 1949). 
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distribution of July 4 vacation-pay checks to the 
day before a representation election was held * 
by the NLRB to constitute such interference with 
the election as would be grounds for setting it 
aside. The checks were usually presented to 
employees the last pay day before July 4, which 
that year would have been July 2, the day after 
the election. Instead, the checks were distributed 
on June 30 by the foremen, rather than by the 
usual paymaster. Vacation pay was distributed 
separately from other pay, another departure 
from the usual practice. The employer claimed 
that the early distribuiton of the vacation pay had 
no effect on the election because the employees 
knew they would get the checks in any event. 
But the Board held that the calculated timing of 
the announcement of the benefits could have but 
one effect—inducing employees to refrain from 
organizational activities—and constituted an im- 
plied threat that vacation benefits were at stake 
in the election. 

One Board member thought the timing of the 
vacation-pay announcement was not by itself 
sufficient to set the election aside, but concurred 
in the decision because of other employer activities 
interfering with the election, such as asking em- 
ployees how they intended to vote, threatening to 
close the plant, and threatening an employee with 
discharge if he voted for the union. 

(4) Reversing the NLRB, a Federal court of 
appeals held * that the action of an employer in 
taking an informal poll of employees to ascertain 
whether they wished to be represented by a 
union did not, in itself, constitute such inter- 
ference with labor-union activities as to be an 
unfair labor practice. The employer, a sawmill 
operator, before ordering some lumber, asked his 
employees to come to his office and mark ballots 
with pencil, in secret, as to their preference for or 
against a union. The employees voted against 
the union. The court held that, since the previous 
history of the plant showed no hostility to unions 
or interference with union activities on the part 
of the employer, the taking of the poll could not be 
considered an implied threat against union 
membership. 


Secondary Boycotts. The NLRB _ considered 
further the interpretation of section 8 (b) (4) (A) 





" In re Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. (81 NLRB, No. 13, Mar. 16, 1949). 
” NLRB vy. Kingston (U. 8. C. C. A. (6th), Feb. 21, 1949). 





of the amended National Labor Relations Act 
prohibiting secondary boycotts. It held* that a 
trade-union council violated section 8 (b) (4) (A) 
by maintaining a contractor’s name on an “un- 
fair’’ list after the enactment of this provision in 
1947, since the list was calculated to make employ- 
ees withdraw their services from, and to prevent 
their employer from doing business with, the 
contractor. The trial examiner had absolved the 
council of liability for actions of a constituent 
local union which enforced the unfair list on the 
ground that the council had no power to discipline 
members of affiliated unions. But the Board 
reversed this ruling, on the ground that the 
council’s liability did not hinge on its power to 
discipline members, but on its cosponsorship of the 
unfair list with local unions. The maintenance 
of the unfair list was held by itself to “induce’”’ 
and “encourage”? employees within the meaning 
of section 8 (b) (4) (A). That the unfair list was 
made before enactment of the secondary boycott 
prohibitions, and that the council had since 
taken no affirmative action concerning it, were 
circumstances held not to preclude the liability of 
the council, as it continued to recognize the list as 
operative, and affiliated local unions continued to 
enforce use of the list. The action of a local in 
ordering two employees of a subcontractor off 
work on a construction job for a general con- 
tractor, and the fining of those workers by a local 
union agent, were held to be prohibited by the 
secondary boycott provisions. 
Grievances—Union Representing Minority. A 
Federal district court enjoined a union from 
directing a strike for recognition as bargaining 
agent of employees of a retail store. Another 
union had been certified as bargaining agent by 
the NLRB, and the court found the strike to be 
an unfair labor practice. After issuance of the 
injunction, the union’s attorney attempted to 
secure immediate reinstatement of strikers who 
had been replaced, but was unsuccessful. There- 
upon the union picketed the plant and tried to 
persuade other employees to strike. The court 
held that in these activities the union was guilty 
of contempt of court. my, ¢ 
On appeal, the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit held *! that the union was not in contempt 
of the injunction. The court stated that certain 





% In re Bricklayer’s Union (82 NLRB No. 27, Mar. 18, 1949). 
31 Douds v. Reiail Store Union (U. 8. C. C. A. (2d) Mar. 4, 1949). 
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words of the injunction which prohibited forcing 
the employer to recognize the union as agent for 
“any of’’ the employees in the union, went further 
than the terms of section 8 (b) (4) (C) of the 
LMRA. It refused to read the injunction 
literally, but construed it to prevent only such 
activities as were prohibited by the act. 


The court held that the strike in behalf of a 
portion of the former employees was not in viola- 
tion of section 8 (b) (4) (C), but was protected by 
section 9 (a), which permitted any individual or 
group of individuals to present grievances to their 
employer. This right to present grievances was 
held to include the right to adjust such grievances, 
provided they were not covered by a collective- 
bargaining agreement between the certified union 
and the employer. The certified union was held 
to have the power to effect relations between the 
employer and any employees in the unit by con- 
tract. But until this power was exercised, the 
court held, there was nothing to prevent a rival 
union from acting in behalf of a group of employees 
in presenting and adjusting grievances. The right 
to present grievances was held to include the right 
to strike. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Seniority, Railway Employees. A veteran, who 
had been an extra fireman for a railroad prior to 
his induction, sued after his reinstatement, to 
compel his employer, the railroad company, to 
recognize his seniority over other employees. 
The employer asked that the suit be dismissed 
because the veteran had not named as parties (1) 
other employees whose seniority would be reduced 
if his claim were granted, and (2) the railroad 
brotherhood with whom the employer had a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement containing seniority 
provisions; and because the suit was not filed 
within a year after the veteran’s reinstatement. 


The district court dismissed the suit because of 
the veteran’s failure to name employees affected 
by his claim. On appeal by the veteran, the court 
of appeals reversed * the decision of the district 
court, and sent the case back for further proceed- 
ings. 

The appellate court held that the veteran was 





"% U.S. et rel. Denver v. Missouri Kansas & Teras R. R. Co. (U.8.C.C.A. 
(5th). Jan. 18, 1949). 
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not required to name all other parties affected by 
his suit. ‘To do so would be expensive and cum. 
bersome. The statutory issue was between the 
veteran and the employer and could be determined 
without bringing in other employees. However, 
the court also stated that the other employees 
would lose none of their rights and would not be 
personally bound by the district court’s decision, 

The issue of a railroad veteran’s seniority was 
unique, the court said, because it involved the 
scope of jurisdiction of the Railroad Adjustment 
Board as affected both by the reemployment 
statutes and by the collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. Normally, courts refuse to decide dis- 
putes involving railroad union contracts until the 
Adjustment Board established under the Railway 
Labor Act has passed on them. A veteran, how- 
ever for at least 1 year after reinstatement, has 
special standing as regards court action. The 
United States district courts must, if proper facts 
are shown, specifically require restoration of the 
veteran according to law. Therefore if the Dis- 
trict Court, to which this case is remitted for trial, 
orders the veteran’s name to be placed ahead of 
another veteran on the seniority list, the order 
should be made without prejudice to the authority 
of the Railroad Adjustment Board to decide any 
grievances presented by other employees affected 
by the order. In such proceedings on the griev- 
ances, the court of appeals further said, pre- 
sumably the Railroad Adjustment, Board will give 
effect to the court judgment that the veteran is to 
be restored without loss of seniority. However, 
the Board “‘can better determine what, in detail, 
that seniority was and is, and how it [the seniority] 
is to be effected under the collective agreement’ 
with the union. 


Decisions of State Courts 


Arkansas—Kepresentation of Members by Union. 
The Arkansas Supreme Court held * that in bring- 
ing suit against an employer to compel him to 
abide by a union-security agreement, the president 
and secretary of a labor union could bring the 
action in their own names as representatives of 
other union members. It was well established, 
the court pointed out, that a suit could be brought 
either by or against a union as representative of 
its members without naming as parties all union 





% Smith v. Arkansas Motor Freight Lines (Ark. Sup. Ct., Feb. 7, 1949). 
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members, when they were numerous and it was 
impractical to bring them all before the court. 
An injunction was held to be a proper remedy 
for breach of a union-security agreement. 


Iowa—Injunction; Contempt. A court had juris- 
diction to enter a contempt decree against striking 
members of a union against which the court had 
issued an injunction prohibiting unlawful picket- 
ing, although the union members were not named 
in the injunction suit, a State supreme court held.” 
The injunction was issued against the union and 
certain of its officers and members, who were 
properly served with a copy of the decree. Other 
union members who were not so served or named 
but later engaged in picketing, were held guilty of 
contempt. In sustaining the lower court’s de- 
cision, the supreme court pointed out that the 
rules of civil procedure permitted suits against 
representatives of members of a class and made 
the court’s decree in such a case binding upon all 
members of the class represented. A suit against 
a labor union and its officers was held to be a class 
suit within the meaning of these rules, and mem- 
bers not actually served were held subject to the 
decree, if they had actual knowledge of it. Such 
knowledge was held to exist because of announce- 
ments in the newspaper and over the radio. 


Mississippi—Mass_ Picketing. The Mississippi 
Supreme Court held*® that mass picketing by 
striking employees and nonemployees, all mem- 
bers of the same union, who engaged in violence, 
threats, and intimidation against strikebreakers 
entering the employer’s plant, could be enjoined 
by a court of equity. 

A lower court had dismissed a bill for an injunc- 
tion on the grounds, among others, that the acts 
sought to be prohibited were crimes, which equity 
would not enjoin, and that a State court could 
not enjoin practices which affected interstate 
commerce. The supreme court, reversing this 
decision, held that criminal acts could be enjoined 
if they constituted a continuing trespass and 
would do irreparable injury to the employer’s 
property; that a State could, by its own police 





™ Packing House Workers v. Boynton (Iowa Sup. Ct., Feb. 8, 1949). 
P Southern Bus Lines y. Street Railway Employees (Miss. Sup. Ct., Feb. 
, 1949), 





power, prevent unlawful interference with business 
and property, whether or not interstate commerce 
was affected. In this power the State was held 
not to be prohibited by either the amended 
National Labor Relations Act or the commerce 
power of the Federal constitution. 

Mass picketing was held to be unpeaceful and 
illegal, even though no actual violence or physical 
assaults were shown, if threats and other means of 
intimidation deprived those against whom they 
were directed of the power to exercise their own 
will. An injunction could be granted against all 
picketing in which previous actions of picketers 
had clearly indicated that further picketing would 
result in violence or intimidation. The right of 
freedom of speech was held not to prevent the 
courts from protecting against coercion. To de- 
prive the laborer and his employer of the right to 
contract for work was held to violate the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution. 


Utah—Strike Vote; Peaceful Picketing. <A State 
law made it an unfair labor practice for employees 
—individually or in concert—to engage in, pro- 
mote, or induce picketing (not constituting an 
exercise of constitutionally guaranteed free speech) 
boycotting, or other strike activity—unless a 
majority of the employees in the bargaining unit 
have voted by secret ballot to call a strike. 

The State supreme court held * that this law 
did not require a strike vote before peaceful pick- 
eting, without intimidation or coercion, could be 
engaged in, when the object of the strike was to 
induce the employer to negotiate a new contract 
with the union. In this instance, the picketing 
consisted of parking a car driven by the union’s 
business agent near the employer’s road-construc- 
tion activities, with notices that a strike was 
called. Several employees congregated near the 
car and hailed other employees as they went by, 
but there was no proof of coercion or violence. 
The court held that the objective of the picketing 
was lawful, and that since it was peaceful, it was, 
within the meaning of the statute, constitutionally 
protected free speech. 





% Union of Operating Engineers v. Utah LRB (Utah Sup. Ct., Feb. 25, 
1949), 








Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





March 13, 1949 


A Nationa. Lapor Revations Boarp trial examiner, in 
the case of the IJnternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America (AFL) 
and Schultz Refrigerated Service, Inc., announced that the 
union had violated the secondary boycott ban of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 by picketing the 
employer’s trucks on customers’ premises, at the time that 
the union had a primary dispute with the employer. 

On February 18, the NLRB, in the Wadsworth case, had 
banned peaceful picketing in support of an illegal boycott. 
(Source: NLRB release R—167, Mar. 13, 1949.) 


March 14 


Tae Opricat AND INSTRUMENT Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee of the Congress of Industrial Organizations formed 
the United Optical and Instrument Workers of America 
(CIO). The international union was formed in order that 
optical and instrument workers might be able to use NLRB 
facilities. The NLRB had ruled the OIWOC to be in- 
eligible to do so, because the CIO president and top 
officers had not signed the non-Communist affidavit re- 
quired under the LMRA of 1947 (see Chron. item for Jan. 
31, 1949, MLR, Mar. 1949). (Source: New York Times, 
Mar. 15, 1949.) 


March 15 


Tue Presipent, by Executive Order No. 10045, created 
an emergeucy board to investigate a dispute between the 
Wabash Railroad Co. and the Ann Arbor Railroad Co. 
and certain of their employees represented by four unions 
of railroad workers. (Source: Federal Register, voi. 14, 
No. 52, Mar. 18, 1949, p. 1227.) 

On March 22, the unions agreed to end their 8-day 
stoppage (for discussion, see MLR, Apr. 1949, p. 433). 
(Source: Labor, Mar. 26, 1949.) 


March 18 


Tax NLRB, in the case of Grauman Co. and Denver Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council (AFL) and two 
affiliated unions, held unanimously that a United States 
District Court ruling in an injunction proceeding under 
the LMRA of 1947 is not binding upon the Board when it 
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is making its own determination on the case. The Board 
stated: “We are satisfied that the injunction provision, 
of the act establish merely an ancillary district court pro- 
ceeding, in aid of the primary proceeding before the 
Board.”’ (Source: NLRB release R-169, Mar. 18, 1949 ) 


March 20 


Tue 16 “nonoperating” railroad unions, representing about 
1 million workers, and the railroads settled their 11-month 
dispute, in conformity with the terms recommended oy 
December 17, 1948, by the President’s emergency board 
(see Chron. item for Dec. 17, 1948, MLR, Feb. 1949). 
The 40-hour week with no reduction in pay is to become 
effective on September 1 and an hourly wage increase of 7 
cents is retroactive to October 1, 1948. (Source: AFL 
Weekly News Service, Mar. 22, 1949; for discussion, see 
MLR, Apr. 1949, pp. III and 433.) 


March 23 


Tue Presipent’s Conference on Industrial Safety opened 
in Washington, D. C. (for discussion, see p. 529 of this 
issue). The groundwork for this meeting had been laid 
in September (see Chron. item for Sept. 29, 1948, MLR, 
Nov. 1948). (Source: Program of the President’s Confer- 
ence on Industrial Safety, Mar. 23-25, 1949.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Building and Construction Trades Council (AFL), Local 
No. 1 of the Bricklayers Union (AFL), and Osterink Con- 
struction Co., held that the council violated the LMRA of 
1947 by maintaining a list of ‘‘unfair employers’ as a 
means of encouraging employees to violate the secondary 
boycott ban of that law. (Source: NLRB release R-170, 
Mar. 23, 1949.) 


March 24 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Local No. 1796 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL) 
and Montgomery Fair Co., unanimously held that the 
local union had violated the secondary boycott ban of the 
LMRA of 1947 by picketing the department store at which 
a building contractor was employing nonunion carpenters 
on a renovation project. (Source: NLRB release R-171, 
Mar. 24, 1949.) 


March 27 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Bibb Manufacturing Co. and 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), announced that 
the employer had violated the National Labor Relations 
Act by causing the police of a “company town”’ to main- 
tain surveillance over the union organizers and union 
activities of its employees. The Board further found the 
employer guilty of illegally coercing and restraining its 
employees by the circulation of an arti-union “newspaper,” 
which contained statements inciting physical violence. 
(Source: NLRB release R-172, Mar. 27, 1949.) 
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March 28 


Tae meMBERS Of the United Mine Workers of America 
(Ind.) ended their 2-week memorial holiday (see Chron. 
item for Mar. 11, 1949, MLR, Apr. 1949), and returned 
to work in the bituminous-coal and anthracite mines east 
of the Mississippi River. (Source: UMW Journal, Apr. 1, 
1949; for discussion, see MLR, Apr. 1949, pp. III and 


432.) 


Tae NLRB, in the case filed against Walter J. Mentzer and 
Local No. 31 of the Plasterers Union (AFL) by George E. 
Wochley, refused to take jurisdiction over a $33,000-a-year 
contracting business in the building industry, because the 
business was confined to Pennsylvania, and all of Mentzer’s 
purchases for his plastering business were made in that 
State. Wochley charged that he had been discharged by 
Mentzer under an illegal closed-shop contract with Local 
31. (Source: NLRB release R-173, Mar. 28, 1949.) 


March 29 


Tae NLRB ruled unanimously against the Printing 
Specialties and Pap: Converters Union, Local 388 (AFL) 
for having violated the secondary-boycott ban of the 
LMRA of 1947 by having its pickets ‘follow the products”’ 
of a struck employer to the premises of other employers. 
(Source: NLRB release R-176, Mar. 29, 1949.) 


March 30 


Tae PRESIDENT approved the Housing and Rent Act of 
1949, which extends rent control 15 months beyond the 
expiration date (March 31) of the 1948 legislation (see 
Chron. item for Mar. 30, 1948, MLR, May 1948). (Source: 
White House release of Mar. 30, 1949; for discussion, see 
MLR, Apr. 1949, p. IV.) 

On March 31, the President approved a stop-gap, 1- 
month extension of rent control in the District of Colum- 
bia. (Source: Congressional Record, vol. 95, No. 54, Apr. 
1, 1949, p. D251.) 


March 31 


JoInT CoMMITTEES of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers (Ind.) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (Ind.) signed a merger plan, which is sub- 
ject to membership referendum. (Source: Labor, Apr. 
9, 1949.) 


April 1 

Tae NLRB, in the case of G. H. Hess, Inc. and Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), set aside 
& collective-bargaining election because of pre-election 


threats made by a union organizer to an employee. 
(Source: NLRB release R-178, Apr. 1, 1949.) 


Tae NLRB, in the case of the International Association of 
Machinists (Ind.) and the General Box Co., held that an 
employer’s recognition of a union is not as positive as a 


formal certification of the union. It ordered a referendum 
within 30 days under the LMRA of 1947. (Sources: 
NLRB release W-80, Apr. 6, 1949, p. 6, and New York 
Times, Apr. 7, 1949.) 


April 3 


Tue MEMBERS Of the International Typographical Union 
(AFL) voted to reject the Chicago Newspaper Publishers 
Association offer of a $10 a week wage increase. The offer 
was made in order to settle the strike which started on 
November 24, 1947 (see Chron. item for Mar. 29, 1948, 
MLR, May 1948), among composing room employees of 
five Chicago daily newspapers. (Source: New York 
Times, Apr. 4, 1949.) 


April 4 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Giboney v. Empire Storage and Ice Co., upheld the power 
of the State of Missouri to prevent picketing of an ice 
plant to stop the sale of ice to nonunion peddlers. The 
opinion stated that “‘the basic issue is whether Missouri 
or a labor union has paramount constitutional power to 
regulate and govern the manner in which certain trade 
practices shall be carried on in Kansas City.’’ (Source: 
U. 8S. Law Week, vol. 17 LW, p. 4307, Apr. 5, 1949.) 


April 7 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Local 760 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) and Roane- 
Anderson Co., unanimously upheld a trial examiner’s 
ruling (see Chron. item for Nov. 5, 1948, MLR, Dec. 
1948) that when 114 out of 115 employees quit work 
individually within 36 hours, it constituted a strike 
under the LMRA of 1947. (Source: NLRB release R-180, 
Apr. 7, 1949.) 


April 8 


Tue NLRB ruled that the CIO Telephone Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee is “an autonomous, self-governing 
labor organization,’ and as such is entitled to bring cases 
before the Board. (Source: NLRB release R-181, Apr. 8, 
1949.) 


April 11 


THE EMERGENCY FACT FINDING BOARD, created by the 
President on January 28, 1949, in Executive Order No. 
10032, refused the claim of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers (Ind.) against the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad Co. and certain other carriers for an extra 
engineer on Diesel locomotives. The board concluded 
that there was no merit to the engineers’ contention that 
such employees would make a significant contribution to 
safe and efficient operation. (Source: Federal Register, 
vol. 14, No. 20, Feb. 1, 1949, p. 429, and Report to the 
President by the Emergency Board appointed Jan. 28, 
1949 (No. 68) dated Apr. 11, 1949.) 








Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Reviews 


European Ideologies: A Survey of 20th Century Political 
Ideas. Edited by Feliks Gross. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948. 1,075 pp., bibliographies. 
$12. 

Subjects of the twenty-seven chapters of European Ide- 
ologies range from the totalitarian systems (fascism, 
nazism, communism, falangism) to anarchism, syndicalism, 
and anarcho-syndicalism. The periphery of political ide- 
ology is represented by such topics as “Catholicism and 
Politics’ and “‘Zionism.”’” The volume combines analysis 
of ideologies amd programs, of doctrinal developments and 
movements for embodying ideas in political action. Some 
of the chapters are mainly concerned with policies, as 
chapter 11, on the “destinies’’ of the Russian peasants. 
The essays are primarily political; there is hardly any refer- 
ence, for example, to such basic ideas as those originating 
in the Malthusian doctrine and later centering around the 
maintenance of a balance between population and resource 
utilization. 

Most of the authors are now members of the faculties of 
American universities and colleges. Their essays, how- 
ever, are not the product of ivory-tower thinking. The 
book is not a discussion of the pros and cons of this or that 
ideology. There is no effort to avoid the making of “‘value 
judgments’”’ as beyond the realm of scientific thinking. 
Some of the authors are exiles; many of them have had an 
active part either in supporting or in opposing the move- 
ments of which they write. 

Totalitarian systems are discussed with a view to a 
better understanding of their origins and characteristics 
but they are condemned not only as illiberal but as essen- 
tially immoral, antisocial, and destructive. There are 
differences of opinion regarding religious authoritarianism, 
but in general there is acceptance of a basic distinction 
between religious and political ideologies. 

The discussions of liberalism are of special interest. The 
chapter devoted specifically to the subject is Gotesky’s 
“Liberalism in Crisis.” This traces the evolution of liber- 
alism from the ancient Greek city-states to contemporary 
society and identifies it today with the two currents of 
politica) democracy and the reformist socialism of the 





Epiror’s Notsg.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 
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labor movement; it is ‘‘the final logical culmination of the 
drive of our liberal and socialist ancestors for @ world free 
of tyranny and exploitation.”” But the author, bleakly 
pessimistic, sees no possibility of the survival of liberalism 
against the onslaughts of Communist totalitarianism 
His reasons for his fears reflect mainly the European back. 
ground of caste, authoritarianism, and rigorous limits of 
resources in relation to population; they are derived jy 
part from the merely cheerful optimism (and frequent dis. 
illusion) of many liberals. Far more significant are other 
chapters which point out the obstacles and at the same 
time provide a basis for a sturdy and positive optimism. 
Noteworthy are the three concluding chapters. Not too 
clearly recognized, however, is the conception that liberal- 
ism is essentially an attitude or point of view, not a pro- 
gram either capitalistic or socialistic; that liberals may 
disagree as to the “best” policy while working together 
for the carrying out of programs freely or “liberally” 
adopted; and that the fruits of liberalism are the chief 
defense against totalitarianism. 

The role of workers in ideologies and political movements 
is discussed specifically in chapters on trade-unions, 
cooperatives, socialism, and agrarianism. The fina! 
chapter, “Humanism and the Labor Movement,” by 
Sidney Hook, states that the philosophy of the labor 
movement is “‘vague and implicit’’ and expressed in action 
before articulate formulation. Its aim is basically the 
“humanizing” of men; it ‘comes to life in the actual 
participation of the citizen-worker in the activity of his 
job, his trade-union, his community.’’ Labor’s ideal has 
been essentially democratic; and “the labor movement 


forgets at its peril that democracy begins at home.’’ 
—wW.B, 


Union Guy. By Clayton W. Fountain. New York, 
Viking Press, 1949. 242 pp. $2.75. 

This book combines an autobiography with selected 
excerpts from the history of the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, CIO. The implication that the 
author’s life is tied to that of the union is freely admitted 
by him. Most historians would insist that such an inti- 
macy would involve problems of perspective, but Mr. 
Fountain has signed the following disclaimer: ‘‘It does 
not represent the official viewpoint of my union, the 
UAW-CIO, or any of its top leaders.”” Even those who 
might still question its objectivity cannot gainsay its 
warmth and color. 

Mr. Fountain is a native of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. As a youth, he migrated to Detroit during 
the boom and went broke during the bust. He took part 
in the early, half furtive, organizational efforts of the 
auto workers. In 1937 he joined the Communist Party, 
leaving it in 1938 convinced that ‘‘there was no such thing 
as freedom of thought within the Communist movement.” 
After a brief period of stumbling to readjust himself, he 
worked with the anti-Communist forces in the union and 
is currently an editor of its official paper. 

The word pictures he draws of the gigantic organizational 
strikes of the UAW-CIO, of the factional fights of union 
leaders, of the half-forgotten or never-understood despair 
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of unemployment, while perhaps not satisfying the his- 
torian’s code do effect a broad generalization from which 
it is possible at least to understand some of the social 
phenomena of our times. 


Child Labor 


Child Labor Trends in an Expanding Labor Market, 1946-48- 
By Ella Arvilla Merritt and Edith S. Gray. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, Child Labor Branch, 1949. 
7 pp., charts. (Reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1948.) Free. 


State Child-Labor Standards: A State-by-State Summary of 
Laws Affecting the Employment of Minors Under 18 
Years of Age. By Lucy Manning and Norene Dia- 
mond. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1949. 182 pp. (Bull. 
No. 98.) Free. 


Accident Frequency to Minors in Illinois, 1942-48. By 
Joseph A. Paskiewicz. (Jn Illinois Labor Bulletin, 
Illinois Department of Labor, Chicago, March 1949, 
pp. 6, 7, charts.) 


Cost and Standards of Living 


The Cost of Clothing: 1914 and 1948. By Laurence D. De 
Trude and Wistaria Nishimura. (Jn Management 
Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, March 1949, pp. 100-103, charts.) 


What We Spend for Services: Now vs. Then [1929-47]. By 
Frederick W. Jones and Anita R. Kopelson. (Jn 
Conference Board Business Record, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., New York, February 
1949, pp. 38-44, charts.) 


Helping Families Plan Food Budgets. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, 1948. 16 pp. 
(Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 662.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Cost of Living for Women Workers in New York State, 1948. 
New York, State Department of Labor, Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1949. 10 pp.; processed. 
(Special Labor News Memorandum No. 13.) 


British Standard of Living. By Mark Abrams. London, 
Bureau of Current Affairs, 1948. 19 pp., charts. 
(Current Affairs, No. 63.) 

Popular discussion of prewar and postwar family ex- 
penditures of the urban working class and of middle-class 
salaried workers. The data on prewar expenditures of 
the former group are from a Ministry of Labor survey 
made in 1937-38; for 1947-48, the author has constructed 
a budget, using, for food expenditures, ration amounts 
times controlled prices, and for drink, tobacco, and cloth- 
ing, unpublished market research surveys. 


Family Expenditure {in Great Britain] in 1947: Part I, 
Income and Expenditure of Non-Food Items; Part II, 
Outlay on Food and Nutritional Intake. By T. Schulz. 
(In Bulletin of Oxford University Institute of Statis- 
tics, Oxford, England, November 1948, pp. 353-372; 
December 1948, pp. 401-423. 2s. 6d. each.) 


Report on an Inquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Delhi City. By 8S. R. Deshpande. Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1948. 73 pp. Rs. 2. 

One of a series of reports for various cities and Prov- 
inces, prepared by the Government of India as a basis for 
computing new cost-of-living indexes for 28 localities. 
The entire investigation, covering about 27,000 budgets, 
was conducted in 1944-46 with the active cooperation of 
the provincial governments. 


Education and Training 


Experience With Foremen Training in 115 Plants. Chicago, 
Dartnell Corporation, [1949]. 83 pp., bibliography 
and exhibits; processed. (Report No. 583.) $7.50 (in 
loose-leaf leatherette binder). 


Training Employees and Managers for Production and 
Teamwork. By Earl G. Planty, W. 8. McCord, C. A. 
Efferson. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1948. 278 
pp., bibliography, illus. $5. 


‘ocational Guidance. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1948. 52 pp. (Report IX(1), prepared for Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, 32d Session, Geneva, 1949.) 
35 cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO. 


Vocational Training of Adults in the United States. 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1948. 223 pp., 
bibliography, illus. (Vocational Training Mono- 
graph No. 3.) $1.25. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Apprenticeship in Canada. Ottawa, Department of 
Labor, 1949. 62 pp. 

Part 1 contains brief outlines of apprenticeship systems 
in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and the United States; Part 2 deals with the Canadian 
Government’s apprenticeship program; Part 3 summarizes 
briefly a number of private industrial plans. 


Development of Supervisors in German Industry: Intro- 
duction of Training Within Industry ‘“‘J’’ Programs. 
By John J. McCarthy. Berlin, Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U. 8.), Manpower Divi- 
sion, 1949. 20 pp.; processed. (Visiting Expert 
Series, No. 5.) 
Available for reference in some of the larger public 
libraries and in libraries of some of the larger colleges and 
universities of the United States. 


Forty-fifth Annual Report of Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, London, for Year June 1, 1947, to May 81, 
1948. London, 1948. 94 pp. 
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Housing 


Housing and Town and Country Planning, Bulletin No. 1. 
Lake Success, N. Y., United Nations, Department of 
Social Affairs, November 1948. 74 pp., bibliography, 
illus. $1.50. 


Reading List on Housing in the United States. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Housing and Home Finance Agency, Office 
of the Administrator, January 1949. 48 pp.; proc- 
essed. Rev. ed. 


Symposium: Frontiers of Housing Research. (In Land 
Economics, Madison, Wis., February 1949, pp. 51- 
132. $1.50.) 


The Chicago Housing Authority Reports for 1948. Chicago, 
Housing Authority, 1948. 40 pp. and inserts, charts, 
illus.; processed. 

Covers operations in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. 
During this period the Chicago public housing program 
changed from a strictly Federal-aid basis to one in which 
State and city governments participated. 


Greater Seattle Housing Market Survey. By Bayard O. 
Wheeler and Edith Dyer Rainboth. Seattle, Uni- 
versity of Washington, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Business Research, 1948. 190 pp., 
maps, charts; processed. $3.50. 

In addition “to summarizing housing preferences and 
plans of Seattle families needing housing, this volume pro- 
vides comprehensive information on family incomes. 


Housing Directory, 1949: Housing and Redevelopment 
Agencies, Housing Research Organizations, Insurance 
Company Housing, Statistical Summary. Chicago, 
National Association of Housing Officials, 1948. 139 
pp. (Publication No. N260.) $65. 


The Economics of Low-Rent Housing. By L. C. Marsh. 
(Jn Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, Toronto, February 1949, pp. 14-33. $1.) 

Paper presented at annual meeting of Canadian Political 

Science Association, Vancouver, June 16, 1948. Analyzes 

the problem of low-rental urban housing in Canada as 

related to family income, varying requirements at different 
stages of family growth and income, existing supply of 
housing, etc. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Accident Prevention. (In Public Health Reports, Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Service, Washington, 
March 25, 1949, pp. 355-389. 10 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington.) 

Symposium of six articles dealing with problems involved 
in a program of accident prevention for the general popu- 
lation. 


Age and Experience of the Injured as Factors in Bituminous- 
Coal Mine Accident Prevention Work. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines 
{1948}. 11 pp.; processed. (Health and Safety 
Series, No. 377.) 


ee 


Hazards of Black Blasting Powder in Underground Coq) 
Mining. By D. Harrington and R. G. Warncke 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Burea,, 
of Mines, 1949. 29 pp., diagrams; processed. ({y. 
formation Circular No. 7492.) 


Hour of Occurrence of Industrial Injuries, California 
August 1948. San Francisco, Department of |p. 
dustrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics ang 
Research, 1949. 6 pp., charts; processed. 


The International Industrial Safety Movement. (In {p. 
ternational Labor Review, Geneva, January 1949. 
pp. 1-33. 50 cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 

Origins and development of the movement, and work 
of the ILO and cognate groups in this field, are described. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Industrial Health Department Functions and Relationships. 
By C. O. Sappington, M.D. Pittsburgh, Industria! 
Hygiene Foundation, 1948. 98 pp., illus. (Medica! 
Series, Bull. No. VIII.) 

Report of a 2-year (1945-47) survey, covering 278 
plants, which measures progress in industrial health ad- 
ministrative practices since 1919 and offers suggestions 
for improving services. 


Dermatological Hazards in the Leather Industry—Wool 
Pulling; Belting; Felt and Hair. By M. H. Samitz, 
M.D., and Primo Mori, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medi- 
cine, Chicago, March 1949, pp. 114-116. 75 cents.) 

Fifth in a series of papers on dermatological hazards in 
commodity goods industries in Philadelphia. 


Environmental and Occupational Cancer. By W. C. 
Hueper, M.D. Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, 1949. 69 pp., bibliography. 
(Supplement 209, Public Health Reports, 1948.) 20 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Comprehensive review of current knowledge on the 
subject, with emphasis on occupational cancer. Harmful 
substances and other industrial factors in the growth of 
cancer incidence in the United States are discussed, together 
with problems connected with their control. 


Mazimum Allowable Concentrations of Atmospheric Impuri- 
ties. By Philip Drinker and Warren A. Cook. (/n 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, 
Baltimore, January 1949, pp. 51-54. $1.50.) 

Proposes specific ranges of maximum allowable concen- 
trations or ‘zones of toxicity’ for six groups of solvent 
vapors and gases, to be used as practical working limits for 
further refinement. The authors do not believe, however 
that available data warrant similar procedure as yet for 
toxic dusts and fumes. 


Beryllium: Health Hazards in the Extraction of Beryllium 
Oxide from Beryl and Beryllium Alloy Manufacture. 
By Joseph Shilen, M.D., and others. (Jn Industrial 
Medicine, Chicago, March 1949, pp. 109-113. 75 
cents.) 
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{merican Standard Allowable Concentration of Methyl 

"Chloride. New York, American Standards Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1949. 4 pp., bibliography. (Z37.18-1949.) 
35 cents. 


Mechanical-Filter and Chemical-Cartridge Respirators. By 
Allen D. Brandt. (Jn Safety Engineering, New York, 
February 1949, pp. 16-18, 32, et seq., illus.) 

Third of a series of 3 articles on respiratory protection. 

The others appeared in the December 1948 and January 

1949 issues of Safety Engineering. 


Industrial Health Review, Volume 1, No. 1. Ottawa, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Indus- 
trial Health Division, January 1949. 24 pp., dia- 
grams, illus. 


Industrial Relations 


Better Relations Through Better Understanding: Proceedings 
of 30th Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry, Silver Bay on Lake George, N. Y., July 21-24, 
1948. Edited by E. Clark Worman. New York, 
Association Press, 1948. 144 pp. $1.50. 


The Consultant Role and Organizational Leadership: Im- 
proving Human Relations in Industry. By Douglas 
McGregor and others. Boston, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Department of Economics and 
Social Science, 1948. 54 pp. (Publications in Social 
Science, Series 2, No. 24. Reprinted from Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. IV, No. 3, Summer 1948.) 

Consists of four articles by social psychologists with 
experience in industrial relations. Titles are: The Staff 
Function in Human Relations; Leadership: A Conception 
and Some Implications; Some Problems of Industrial 
Training; Some Problems of Organizational Change. 


Industry-Wide Bargaining. By Leo Wolman. Irvington- 
on-Hudson, Foundation for Economic Education, 
1948. 63 pp. 50 cents. 


Multiple Management—A Plan for Human Relations in 
Industry. By Charles P. McCormick. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 52pp. (Reading Course 
in Executive Technique, Section II, Book 5.) $1. 


Telling Employees About Business Operations: The Com- 
pany. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Policyholders Service Bureau, 1948. 56 pp., illus. 


The Right to Work: It Must be Supreme over Union Security. 
By George Rose. (Jn American Bar Association 
Journal, Chicago, February 1949, pp. 110-112. 75 
cents.) 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the National Labor Relations 
Board, for the Fiscal Year Ended June 19, 1948. 
Washington, 1949. 195 pp., maps, charts. 50 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Government Seizures in Labor Disputes. By Bertram F. 
Willeox and Elizabeth Storey Landis. (Jn Cornell 
Law Quarterly, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Winter 1948, pp. 155-181.) 


833145—49—__5 


Labor Relations in Western Germany. By R. Taylor Cole. 
Berlin, Office of Military Government for Germany 
(U. 8.), Manpower Division, 1948. 35 pp., biblio- 
graphy; processed. (Visiting Expert Series, No. 2.) 
Covers such subjects as trade-unions, employers’ asso- 
ciations, works councils, and conciliation and arbitration 
agencies. 
Available for reference in some of the larger public 
libraries and in libraries of some of the larger colleges and 
universities of the United States. 


Industry Reports 


Ministry of Fuel and Power Statistical Digest, 1946 and 
1947. London, 1948. 170 pp. (Cmd. 7548.) 3d. 
net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 

Labor data in the report are principally for coal mining 
and cover employment, hours worked, earnings, output 
per manshift, and fatal and nonfatal accidents. 


The National Coal Board, its Tasks, its Organization, and 
its Prospects. By G. D. H. Cole. London, Fabian 
Society, 1948. 45 pp. (Research Series, No. 129.) 2s. 

A guild Socialist, who still believes in eventual control 
by workers of the industry in which they work, discusses 
relationships between the National Coal Board of Great 

Britain, the mine managers, the union, and the coal 

miners; and makes proposals for revisions in the scheme of 

administration. 


The Nationalized Industries, (Great Britain}—A Statutory 
Analysis. By D. N. Chester. London, Institute of 
Public Administration, 1948. 48 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The Rubber Industry—A Study in Competition and Mo- 
nopoly. By P. T. Bauer. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press (for London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science), 1942. 404 pp. $7.50. 

The author reviews the production of natural rubber in 

Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies and devotes a 

chapter to the rise of the synthetic rubber industry in 

the United States. Part IV, Labor and Technique, deals 
with plantation labor in terms of labor force, wage rates, 
assisted migration, and repatriation of Indian labor. 





Job Evaluation 


Handbook of Job Evaluation for Clerical, Supervisory, and 
Administrative Jobs. By Personnel Research Insti- 
tute, Western Reserve University (Cleveland, Ohio). 
Cleveland, American Institute of Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
Manufacturers, 1948. 96 pp., bibliography, charts, 
forms. 


Job Analysis as Related to Visual Skills. By N. Frank 


Stump. (/nSight-Saving Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, 
Philadelphia, Winter 1948, pp. 190-202, bibliog- 
raphy.) 50 cents. 


Determining Salesmen’s Base Pay—A Role of Job Evalua- 
tion. By Elmer W. Earl, Jr. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1948. 36 pp., 
bibliography. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 98.) 
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Labor Management Relations Act 


Bibliography of the Labor-Management Relations Act. 
Washington, U. 5. National Labor Relations Board, 
Library, March 15,1949. 7pp.; processed. (NLRB- 
315, supplement.) 

Supplement to bibliography dated December 1, 1948. 


Has Taft-Hartley Act Served Public Interest? (In Com- 
monwealth, Commonwealth Club of California, San 
Francisco, March 21, 1949, Part 2, pp. 421-484.) 

Presents affirmative and negative reports on operations 
under the Labor Management Relations Act, and an 
analysis of the different points of view. 


Revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. Princeton, N. J., Prince- 
ton University, Industrial Relations Section, March 
1949. 4pp. (Selected References, No. 26.) 15 cents. 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


Why I Am in the Labor Movement. By 15 labor leaders. 
Washington, National Planning Association, 1949. 
52 pp., illus. (Special Report No. 20.) $1. 


Tomorrow Is Beautiful. By Lucy Robins Lang. 
York, Macmillan Co., 1948. 303 pp. $3.50. 
Autobiographical story of a woman who spent many 
years in the American labor movement. Dramatic rather 
than exhaustive, the book tells of the struggles through 
which workers in the movement have passed and the 
obstacles they have overcome. 


New 


Proces-Verbal, Vingt-Septitme Session du Congres de la 
C. T. C. C., Hull, Quebec, 1948. Quebec, Confédéra- 
tion des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, 1948. 
368 pp. 

Report of 27th congress of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, held September 19-23, 1948. The 
confederation, which draws its members mainly from 
French-speaking Canadians of Quebec Province, reported 
that its membership had risen from 70,176 in May 1947 
to 82,218 by May 31, 1948. 


Report of Proceedings of 68d Annual Convention of Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, Victoria, B. C., October 
11-16, 1948. [Ottawa], Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, [19497]. 409 pp. 


The Reconstitution of the German Trade Union Movement. 
By Matthew A. Kelly. (Jn Political Science Quar- 
terly, New York, March 1949, pp. 24-49. $1.50.) 

Review of the development, structure, and problems of 
the trade-union movement in Germany, with statistics of 
membership in the different occupation zones in Septem- 
ber 1948, and in the U. 8. zone alone, December 1945 to 

September 1948. 


The Trade Union Press in the U. 8. Occupied Area (Ger- 
many). By Elmer A. Beck. Berlin, Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (U. S.), Manpower 
Division, 1948. 18 pp.; processed. (Visiting Expert 
Series, No. 3.) 

Available for reference in some of the larger public 
libraries and in libraries of some of the larger colleges and 
universities of the United States. 


i 


Labor Governments at Work—British, Scandinavian, Aw. 
tralasian. By Harry W. Laidler. New York, League 
for Industrial Democracy, Inc., 1948. 23 pp., pip); 
graphy. 20 cents. 


Makers of the Labor Movement. By Margaret Col 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. 319 pp., 
bibliography, illus. 

Biographies of 15 pioneers in the British labor move, 
ment, from Tom Paine to H. G. Wells. 


Trade Unionism in India. By 8. D. Punekar. Bomba, 
New Book Co., Ltd., 1948. 407 pp., bibliography, 
This study, one of the few available on the India, 
trade-union movement, discusses labor problems in Indig 
prior to the partition. Subjects treated include varioy, 
aspects of industrial relations, international contacts of 
Indian labor, structure and administration of and legisjs. 
tion concerning trade-unions. Trade-union statistics ar 
given in appendixes. 


Migration and Migrants 


The Facts About Refugzes. Geneva, International Refugee 
Organization, 1948. 24 pp., charts, illus. 

States the problem and tells how IRO is meeting jt 
through care, training, employment, and reestablishment, 
Some information is given on age distribution and ocey- 
pational skills of the refugees. 


The Second Session of the Permanent Migration Committee, 
[International Labor Organization]. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labor Office, 1948. 172 pp. (Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 10.) $1. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Occupations 


Occupational Outlook Handbook: Employment Information 
on Major Occupations for Use in Guidance. Prepared 
by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation 
with U. 8. Veterans’ Administration. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 453 pp., 
charts, illus. (Bull. No. 940.) $1.75, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

The handbook contains reports on 288 occupations 
ranging from farming to the professions. Information is 
given on duties, employment prospects, training and 
qualifications required, earnings, and other points. 


Your Job in Aviation: A Long-Range Forecast of Aviation 
Employment. By Herman B. Byer. (Jn Flying, 
Chicago, January 1949, pp. 26-28, 61-63, chart, 
illus. 25 cents.) 

Conclusions of a study by the Occupational Outlook 
Branch of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics on job 
prospects in 13 fields in air transportation and aircraft 
manufacturing generally. A 70-group Air Force program 
is assumed. Allowance is made for the effect on the 
labor supply of Selective Service and other factors. 


Your Opportunity in Management. New York, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 1948. 31 pp., bib- 
liography, illus. (4th Series, “You and Industry.”) 
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Opportunities in the Medical Profession. Pasadena, Calif., 
Western Personnel Institute, 1949. 12 pp., bibliogra- 
phy. (Science Series, No. 2.) $1. 


1948 Facts About Nursing. New York, American Nurses 
Association, [19497]. 106 pp. 35 cents. 

Contains data on the distribution of professional nurses 
in the United States; professional nurse education, counsel- 
ing, and placement; employment practices; auxiliary 
pursing service; and other pertinent subjects. 


Nursing for the Future. Prepared for National Nursing 
Council by Esther Lucile Brown. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1948. 198 pp. $2. 

The book deals with the need for revision in the organi- 
zation of nursing care and nursing education in the United 
States. Discusses possible division of functions among 
practical nurses, graduate bedside nurses, and profes- 
sional nurses, and the problems of education of each group. 


Old-Age Pensions 


An Analysis of Pension Fundamentals for the Employer. 
By Edwin R. Erickson, Byron J. Harrill, Samuel A. 
Miller. Buffalo, N. Y., Edwin R. Erickson and 
Associates, 1948. 21 pp. 


New York, Industrial Rela- 
(In- 


Extra Pension Payments. 
tions Counselors, Inc., 1948. 23 pp.; processed. 
dustrial Relations Memo No. 103.) 

Analysis of provisions (as of January 1948) made by 
285 companies to meet the needs of their retired employees, 
by means of either supplements to pensions or special 
payments to retired employees not covered by pension 
plans. 


Impact of Taxes on Industrial Pension Plans. By Rainard 
B. Robbins. New York, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., 1949. 79 pp. (Industrial Relations 
Monograph No. 14.) $2. 


Productivity 
Greater Productivity Through Labor-Management Cooper- 


ation—Analysis of Company and Union Experience. 
By Ernest Dale. New York, American Management 


Association, 1949. 197 pp., bibliography. (Re- 
search Report No. 14.) $3 to members, $5 to non- 
members. 


Technological Change and Productivity. By W. D. Evans. 
(In Social Science, Menasha, Wis., January 1949, 
pp. 15-21.) 

Emphasizes the vast long-term increase in use of me- 
chanical energy as the main basis of rising productivity 
and income in the United States, and the relatively slight 
development of mechanical energy in other countries, as 
& main cause of differences in living standards and of 
international economic problems. 


Trends in Man-Hours Expended per Unit: Selected Types 
of Construction Machinery, 1939-47. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 51 pp., 
charts; processed. Free. 


Productivity. London, Trades Union Congress, 1948. 11 


pp. 
Reviews action taken on the productivity question by 
the British Trades Union Congress during 1948, and calls 
attention to specific problems and suggested solutions. 


Social Security (General) 


Recommendations for Social Security Legislation: Reports 
of Advisory Council on Social Security to Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. Washington, 1949. 236 pp., 
charts. (Senate Doc. No. 208, 80th Cong., 2d Sess.) 
40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Contains the four reports made by the Advisory Council 
on Social Security to the Senate Committee on Finance, 
80th Congress, 2d Session, with more recent data in some 
cases. The four reports were previously issued as separate 
documents: (1) Old Age and Survivors Insurance (8. Doce. 

149); (2) Permanent and Total Disability Insurance (8S. 

Doe. 162); (3) Public Assistance (S. Doc. 204); and (4) 

Unemployment Insurance (S. Doc. 206). These separate 

reports were summarized in the Monthly Labor Review, 

the final report, on unemployment insurance, in the Apri! 

1949 issue (p. 422), with a footnote reference to the previcus 

summaries, 


Social Security Yearbook, 1947. Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
[1949]. 64 pp. (Annual Supplement to Social 
Security Bulletin.) 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


A Survey of Accident and Health Coverage in the United 
States, as of December 31, 1947. New York, Com- 
mittee on Survey of Accident and Health Business, 
1948. 15 pp., bibliography, chart. 

Estimates the number of individuals covered by various 
types of voluntary accident and health protection plans. 


Annual Report of Railroad Retirement Board, for Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1948. Washington, 1949. 161 
pp., charts. 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Describes operations under the retirement and survivor 
benefit provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
operations under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, including the first year of the sickness benefit program. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


Annual Report of Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, for 
Fiscal Year Ending June 80, 1948. Washington, 
U. S. Veterans’ Administration, 1949. 267 pp., maps, 
charts. 60 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


GI Joe—Three Years After: Employment of Male World 
War II Veterans, June 1948. By Effie M. Wood. 
Chicago, Research Council for Economic Security, 
1948. 7pp., charts. (Publication No. 44.) 


The conclusion reached is that “despite the extent, the 
complexity—and the heavy cost—of the programs to aid 
veterans, most of them have taken care of their own 
problems in shifting to civilian life.” 
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For the Home-Buying Veteran, His Rights and Wrongs. 
Washington, U. 8. Veterans’ Administration, Office of 
the Housing Expediter, and Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency—Federal Housing Administration, 
1949. 23 pp., bibliography. 

Guide to assistance furnished by the Government to 
veterans in buying or building homes, and to self-help 
and protection in any purchase of a house. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Higher Clerical Salaries on West Coast. By Florence 8. 
Geiger. (Jn Conference Board Management Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, February 1949, pp. 61-64.) 

Although the title refers to the situation on the West 

Coast, the article gives data, by occupation, on salaries 

in 20 cities throughout the country in October 1948. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Survey of Wages in West Coast 
Sawmilling, August 1948. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1949. 16 pp.; processed. Free. 


Wage Structure Series 2, No. 69: Soap and Glycerin, 1948. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 
13 pp.; processed. Free. 


Salary and Wage Data, Michigan Cities of More Than 
10,000 Population: Hours of Work, Overtime Policies, 
and General Pay Increases Since April 1947. Com- 
piled by Municipal Personnel Service, Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan Municipal League, 1948. 20 


pp.; processed. (Information Bull. No. 54.) $1). 


Assignment and Garnishment of Wages in Illinois. By 
Murray Edelman. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1948. 
20 pp. (Publications Series A, Vol. 2, No. 4.) 5 cents. 

In addition to data on provisions and operation of the 

Illinois law on wage assignment and garnishment, the pam- 

phlet contains tabulations of similar legislative provisions 

of other States. 


Wage-Price Spirals and Economic Stability, with Questions 
for Wage Negotiations. Washington, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Committee on Econo- 
mic Policy, 1949. 24 pp., charts. 25 cents. 


First Report of the United Provinces Labor Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1946-48, Volume I, Part I: Wages, Dearness 
Allowances, and Bonus. Allahabad, United Provinces, 
Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, 1948. 614 
pp. 

Report of an investigation in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, India, by a committee appointed by the 
Government in December 1946. Includes description of 
methods of inquiry, and detailed recommendations regard- 
ing wage levels and scales of allowances in various indus- 
tries, and machinery for regulation and enforcement. 
Appendixes include copies of questionnaire used, and 
tables of average daily and monthly earnings of workers in 
certain industries. 





Miscellaneous 


Introduction to Economic Science. By George Sou). 
New York, Viking Press, 1948. 154 pp., bibliography 
$2.50. j 

The author criticizes what he describes as certaj, 

“fallacies” of “economic fundamentalism” which view, 

economics not as an experimental science in the modern 

sense of the word but rather as a set of principles anq 
maxims ‘discovered once and for all in former centuries ” 

His approach to economic science centers about income anq 

the aims and policies he views as essential for the mainte. 

nance of high levels of income and employment. 


Labor in the American Economy. By William Stephen 
Hopkins. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine, 
1948. 368 pp., bibliographies. $3.50. 


Sources of Business Information. By Edwin T. Coman, 
Jr. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 406 pp. 36 
($4.50 to schools). 

Thirty-three pages are devoted to sources classified 
under ‘“‘The Human Factor—Industrial Relations;’’ other 
sections, particularly the one on management, contain 
references to material on or of interest to labor. 


We Over Forty—America’s Human Scrap Pile. By Con- 
ard Miller Gilbert. Philadelphia, Westbrook Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1948. 128 pp. $2. 


The Whole of Their Lives: Communism in America—A 
Personal History and Intimate Portrayal of tts Leaders. 
By Benjamin Gitlow. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1948. 387 pp. $3.50. 


Asian Labor, Volume I, No. 1. New Delhi, Indian Labor 
Forum, October 1948. 166 pp. Rs. 2.8.0. 

This initial issue of Asian Labor contains an editorial 
and 13 articles. Subjects of the articles include social 
objectives for Asian labor, a generai survey of labor prob- 
lems in Burma, trade-unionism in Burma and Ceylon, 
Malayan labor, labor conditions in Siam, and the workers’ 
cooperative movement in China. 


The Czechoslovak Five-Year Plan. (In International 
Labor Review, Geneva, January 1949, pp. 63-79. 
50 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of ILO.) 

Analysis of essential features of Czechoslovak five-year 
plan (1949-53), which includes planned increases in the 
labor force and in labor productivity. The article also 
contains a brief statement on the working of the two- 
year plan (1947-48). 


Postwar Reconstruction in Western Germany. Edited by 
Adolf Schénke. (Jn Annals of American Academy o! 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 260, Philadelphia, 
November 1948, pp. 1-174, bibliography. $1 to 
members, $2 to nonmembers, of Academy.) 

Papers presented in this symposium include one on trade- 
unions and one on social insurance, 
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4.—Employment and Pay Rolls 
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Table A-1: 
Table A-2: 
Table A-3: 
Table A-4: 
Table A-5: 
Table A-6: 
Table A-7: 
Table A-8: 


Table A-9: 


Table A-10: 
Table A-11: 
Table A-12: 
Table A-13: 
Table A-14: 


Table A-15: 


B.—Labor Turn-Over 
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Table B-1: 
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Table C-1: 
Table C-2: 
Table C-3: 
Table C-+4: 
Table C-5: 


Table C-6: 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultural es- 
tablishments, by industry division 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, by major industry group 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultural 
establishments for selected States 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, by State 
Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries 
Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industries 
Indexes of production-worker weekly pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries 
Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturing 
industries 
Indexes of employment in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Indexes of weekly pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
Federal civilian pay rolls by branch and agency group 
Civilian Government employment and pay rolls in Washington, 
D. C., by branch and agency group 
Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 


Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in_ selected 
groups and industries 


Hours and gross earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries 

Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries for selected States and areas 

Estimated average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, of 
production workers in manufacturing industries 

Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected in- 
dustries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Earnings and hours of contract construction workers, by type of 
contractor 
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D.—Prices and Cost of Living 


608 Table D-1: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large Cities, by 


group of commodities 


609 Table D-2: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, fo, 


selected periods 


610 Table D-3: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 


group of commodities 


611 Table D-4: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

612 Table D-5: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

613 Table D-6: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

614 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 


periods 


615 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


E.—Work Stoppages 


616 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F'.—Building and Construction 


616 ‘Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 
-°617 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 


financed new construction, by type of construction 


618 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 


type of building 


619 Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 


type and by geographic division 


620 Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 


started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 


Nore.—FEarlier figures in many of the series appearing in the following tables are shown in the Handbook of 
Labor Statistics, 1947 Edition (BLS Bulletin 916). The Handbook also contains descriptions of the 
techniques used in compiling these data and information on the coverage of the different series. For 
convenience in referring to the historical statistics, the tables in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
are keyed to tables in the Handbook. 


MLR Handbook 
table table 

Ea, A-12 
ELE LOT A-l 
AR rx A-3 
SS a ae (*) 
0 Se are A-2 
SE nes re A-4 
AEE IN (?) 
Spe ae ae aa A-5 
Fe A-6 
SD nett thitieminsinetitien (?) 








MLR Handbook , MLR Handbook | MLR Handbook 
table table table table table table 
SO a ea TE os a ccibncmemiinmnadiniinn SE D-6 
a CS Oo SS Ee E-3 
el RR RE 0 RS -teEee EE a H-1 
TR ae eg ee eae H-2 
See re Ere as wee H-4 
Sa Sas ae I (?) 
iit aasetiabadube ST eee ee I-3 
OO aa C-1} D-5......... D-2 and D-3 

RED A 2 SR ee 

oo Sg a ae ae ae 5 ccansesenccuns D-5 





! New or revised series; not included in Handbook. 3 Not included in 1947 edition of Handbook. 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 
TaBLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 












































































































































y 
Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
rT 
Labor force 1949 1948 
d Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov.2| Oct. | Sept.2 | Aug. | July? /} June | May | Apr. Mar. 
a 
Total, both sexes 
Total labor force *.............-.------------- 62, 305 | 61, 896 | 61, 546 | 62,828 | 63,138 | 63, 166 | 63, 578 | 64,511 | 65,135 | 64,740 | 61,660 | 61,760 | 61,005 
Civilian labor i itiecinensgetneeenenteanenid 60,814 | 60,388 | 60,078 | 61,375 | 61,724 | 61,775 | 62,212 | 63,186 | 63,842 | 63,479 | 60,422 | 60, 524 59, 769 
{ ON 3, 167 3, 221 2, 664 1, 941 1, 831 1, 642 1, 899 1, 941 2, 227 2, 184 1, 761 2, 193 2, 440 
Cie cccccnccccenccocccoccceccces 57,647 | 57,167 | 57,414 | 59,434 | 59,893 | 60,134 | 60,312 61,245 | 61,615 | 61, 206 | 58,660 | 58, 330 57, 329 
TTA T GEE 50, 254 | 50,174 | 50,651 | 52,059 | 51,932 | 51,506 | 51,590 ; 52,801 | 52,452 | 51,809 | 50,800 | 50, 8&3 50, 482 
Worked 35 hours or more.______-.. 40,761 | 40,830 | 41,314 | 43,425 | 40,036 | 42.451 | 30,372 | 42,305 | 32,404 | 43,240 | 42,726 | 42,179 42, 576 
Worked 15-34 hours........-....- 5, 964 5, 737 5, 533 5, 303 8, 469 5, 747 | 17,149 4,811 | 12,147 4, 910 4, 886 4,902 4, 467 
Worked 1-14 hours 4._.......___.. 1, 944 1,576 1, 899 1, 844 1, 877 1, 726 1, 596 1, 447 1, 304 1, 403 1, 637 1, 776 1, 684 
With a Job but not at work §___..| 1,585 1, 730 1, 907 1, 488 1, 549 1, 583 2,472 4, 239 6, 508 2, 348 1, 550 2, 027 1, 753 
I tintin deletes ibantininetient , 393 6, 993 6, 763 7,375 7, 961 8, 627 8, 723 8, 444 9, 163 9, 306 7, 861 7, 448 6, 847 
Worked 35 hours or more_._....._- 4, 973 4, 591 4, 299 §, 235 5, 485 6, 811 #, 705 6, 122 7,011 7, 300 5, 936 5, 670 4,754 
Worked 15-34 hours__.........-.- 1,883 | 1,776) 1,725] 1,680] 1,997/| 1,455! 1,636] 1,660] 1,767] 1,669] 1,513] 1,336 1, 397 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢..........._.. 357 367 392 265 279 223 218 249 203 182 201 187 265 
With a job but not at work §___.. 231 260 345 196 201 140 165 405 184 154 211 255 431 
Males 
| TTT nce ae @-| 45, 000 | 44, 721 | 44, 614 | 45,012 | 45, 182 45, 229 | 45,453 | 46,525 | 46,715 | 46,030 | 44,519 | 44, 589 44, 228 
nin nena inenannintadtinieodies 43,525 | 43,229 | 43,161 | 43,573 | 43,782 | 43,851 | 44,101 | 45,215 | 45,437 | 44,704 | 43, 268 | 43, 360 43, 009 
LLL LET 2, 433 2, 417 2,011 1,411 1, 231 1, 088 1, 251 1, 326 1, 448 1, 375 1, 239 1, 567 1, 768 
RE aT. 41,092 | 40,812 | 41,150 | 42,162 | 42,551 | 42,763 | 42,850 | 43,889 | 43,989 | 43,420 | 42,058 | 41,801 | 41, 244 
RS 34, 622 | 34,689 | 35,193 | 35,991 | 36,079 | 36,016 | 35,960 | 36,836 | 36,633 | 36,162 | 35,386 | 35,352] 35, 063 
Worked 35 hours or more____.._-- 29,425 | 20,425 | 29,888 | 31,469 | 29,442 | 31,081 | 23,115 | 31,226 | 24,344 | 31,700 | 31,006 | 30,575 | 30,649 
Worked 15-34 hours..........._.- 3,286 | 3,199 | 3,075 | 2,678 | 4,719 | 3,092 | 10,577 | 2,599 | 7,766 | 2,535 | 2,665 | 2,525 2, 390 
Worked 1-14 hours 4___......-.... 802 825 879 763 808 711 646 563 563 £97 709 787 729 
With a job but not at work *.____| 1,109 1, 239 1, 352 1, 082 1,110 1, 132 1, 622 2, 448 3, 962 1, 332 1, 105 1, 465 1, 204 
i iis wea 6, 470 6, 123 5, 957 6, 171 6, 472 6, 747 6, 890 7, 053 7, 356 7, 257 6, 673 6, 450 6, 181 
Worked 35 hours or more___...__- 4, 7: 4, 344 4, 102 4,813 5, 007 5,772 5, 858 5, 663 6, 152 6, 310 5, 525 5, 321 4, 548 
Worked 15-34 hours-_...........-- 1,294 | 1,263 | 1,261 | 1,046] 1,120 738 743 882 903 707 R62 816 1,035 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢4__._..__._._.- 223 27 275 143 163 124 138 179 145 111 136 124 211 
With a job but not at work #_____ 216 246 318 170 182 114 151 830 157 129 150 189 887 
Females 
ee 17, 305 17,175 | 16,932 | 17,816 | 17, 956 | 17, 937 | 18,125 | 17,986 | 18,420 | 18, 701 17,141 | 17,171 16, 777 
Se ne a 17, 289 | 17,159 | 16,917 | 17,802 | 17,942 | 17,924 | 18,111 | 17,971 | 18,405 | 18,685 | 17,124 | 17,155 | 16, 760 
I 734 804 653 530 554 648 615 779 R09 522 626 676 
il as emia idee 16, 555 | 16,355 | 16,264 | 17,272 | 17,342 | 17.371 | 17,462 | 17,356 | 17,626 | 17,876 | 16,602 | 16,520 | 16,085 
CS SESE 15,632 | 15,485 | 15,458 | 16,068 | 15,853 | 15,490 | 15,630 | 15,965 | 15,819 | 15,737 | 15,414 | 15, 531 15,419 
Worked 35 hours or more_...-..--- 11,336 | 11,405 | 11,426 | 11,956 | 10,594 | 11,370 7, 257 | 11,079 8,060 | 11,540 | 11,720 | 11,604 1; 927 
Worked 15-34 hours._...........- 2, 678 2, 538 2, 458 2, 625 3, 750 2, 655 6, 572 2, 212 4, 381 2, 375 2, 321 2, 377 2, 077 
Worked 1-14 hours 4__.........._. 1,142} 1,051} 1,020; 1,081 1,069 | 1,015 950 884 831 R06 928 ORD O55 
With a job but not at work §_____ 476 491 555 406 439 451 850 1, 791 2, 546 1,016 445 662 459 
ETO a 923 870 806 1, 204 1, 489 1, 880 1, 833 1, 391 1, 807 2, 139 1, 188 Qs 666 
Worked 35 hours or more.__.....- 235 247 197 422 478 | 1,039 847 459 859 | 1,080 411 349 206 
Worked 15-34 hours__........._.- 539 513 464 634 877 717 893 787 864 062 651 520 362 
Worked 1-14 hours 4__............ 134 97 117 122 116 99 80 70 58 71 65 63 54 
With a job but not at work §___.- 15 14 27 26 19 26 14 75 27 25 61 66 44 












































1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 


where the quantities shown are re a small. 


estimates should be used with caution. A 


Therefore, the smaller 
data exclude persons in institu- 


tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


oPup totals. 


nsus survey week contains legal holiday. 
* Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 


4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (Jess than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

5 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Nore.—Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and 
sources used in preparing data presente in tables A-2 through A-15 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 
graphed release, ‘Employment and Pay Rolls—Detailed Report,’”’ which is available upon request. 
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a 
TABLE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by TABL 
Industry Division ! 
{In thousands} _- 
a 
1949 1948 Annnal 
Industry division wreng 
ae 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 | 193 pie 
sunndndeaenteinn New EI 
‘es ; Mai 
Total estimated employment... ...........|43, 871 |43, 997 |44,340 |46, 088 |45,739 |45,877 |45,889 |45, 478 |45,098 45,009 |44,616 |44, 299 /44, 600 |42, 042 | 39 oe Ver 
Sf Sess —S—S—_ | — ee Mas 
Manufacturing............... paid 15, 597 |15,756 |15,890 |16, 283 |16, 461 |16, 597 |16, 697 [16,441 [16,172 |16,115 |15, 892 |15, 950 |16, 269 /17,381 | 19 078 Rhc 
a eS 922 924 939 938 941 948 952 922 950 935 817 924 917 "us Con 
, OS GS SETS 80 81 82 82 82 82 82 83 81 82 81 82 82 83 49 Middle 
, EG erate 409 417 419 423 421 422 426 426 395 426 423 309 419 437 ass Nev 
alll EF TELE LE ELITE 105 104 100 101 99 103 100 i) 103 104 102 103 102 126 103 Nev 
verrying and nonmetallic. ........... 7 85 86 93 95 96 98 98 97 97 95 93 90 9 Pen 
Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- East Ne 
GUE Fin caspcogecccececenssenasenes 233 235 237 240) 241 238 242| 246 246 241 234 230 231 181 189 Ind 
Contract construction *.................... 1,838 | 1,824 | 1,906 | 2,079 | 2,162 | 2,206 | 2,239 | 2,253 | 2,219 | 2,173 | 2,052 | 1,933 | 1,805 | 1,567 | 14,15 Ilir 
Transportation and public utilities......._- 3,920 | 3,957 | 3,977 | 4,066 | 4,066 | 4,001 | 4,002 | 4,139 | 4,136 | 4,105 | 4,042 | 3,974 | 4,032 | 3, 619 2 919 Wis 
hl TES ETERS IE A 2,671 | 2,704 | 2,728 | 2,809 | 2,809 | 2,836 | 2,832 | 2,869 | 2,873 | 2,860 | 2,809 | 2,744 | 2,808 | 2,746 | 2 nm West N 
Communicatioa..............0<0-0--e- 732 | 736; 734] 740) 740) 7 741 747 | 745) 734) 731 731 728} 488 | "39 Mit 
Other public utilities................... 517 617 615 617 517 515 519 523 518 511 502 499 496 885 44] Mi: 
. ene seusioneusaeeecosentint nbouehel 9,531 | 9,513 | 9,625 |10, 381 |10,034 | 9,889 | 9,733 | 9,660 | 9,646 | 9,670 | 9,617 | 9,576 | 9,598 | 7,322) 6 rn: Kal 
Re Siatienhennied TE, CAR 1,718 | 1,706 | 1,711 | 1,722 | 1,720 | 1,728 | 1,732 | 1,761 | 1,754 | 1,726 | 1,716 | 1,704 | 1,697 | 1,401 | 1.389 South / 
Bervice...........-.----2---2---------------| 4,501 | 4,560 | 4,546 | 4,624 | 4,044 | 4,641 | 4,647 | 4,622 | 4,645 | 4,663 | 4,738 | 4,768 | 4,729 | 3,786 | 3 2% Ma 
ES RE EERE I TE -..| 5,762 | 5,780 | 5,761 | 5,994 | 5,714 | 5,789 | 5,801 | 5,650 | 5,604 | 5,607 | 5,624 | 5,577 | 5,546 | 6,049 | 3 ge Ge 
Federal. ................-...-.-.-...-..| 1,877 | 1,877 | 1,876 | 2,156 | 1,856 | 1,875 | 1,873 | 1,856 | 1,837 | 1,804 | 1,788 | 1,771 | 1,758 | 2,875 RGR East Se 
Pe GE Iho nnidnnedsnsiniiiiaieadettll 3,885 | 3,882 | 3,885 | 3,838 | 3,858 | 3,914 | 3,928 | 3,795 | 3,767 | 3,803 | 3,836 | 3,806 | 3,788 | 3,174 | 3, ogg w 4 
est 
— Ari 
1 Data are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establishments forces are excluded. These estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated Ok 
and therefore differ from employment information obtained by household by Federal Security Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward Te 
interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. The Bureau from 1946 bench-mark levels, romp | providing consistent series. Data for Mount 
of Labor Statistics estimates of employment in nonagricultural establish- the three most recent months are subject to revision. Mc 
ments differ from those on the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table 2 Includes well drilling and rig building. Ida 
A-1) in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics data + These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is Ws 
cover all full- and.part-time wage and salary workers in private nonagricul- construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em. Ne 
tural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay period end- ployment estimates presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this Ari 
ing nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal establishments during the pay ublication, which include self-employed persons, working proprietors, and Uti 
period ending just before the first of the month, and in State and local govern- ‘orce-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or public Ne 
ment during the pay pores ending on or just before the last of the month. bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of con- Pacific 
Persons who worked {n more than one establishment during the reporting struction firms. An article presenting this other construction employment Wi 
period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self-employed per- series pues in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and wil! appear Ca 
sons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, and personnel of the armed quarterly thereafter, 
i Re’ 
TABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major = 
Industry Group ! Labor 
us G Pp State a 
[In thousands] 
1949 1948 Annual 
| average 
Major industry group a 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 | 1939 
PO Eee 15, 507 115,756 |15, 890 (16, 283 |16, 461 |16, 607 |16,697 |16, 441 |16,172 |16,115 |15, 892 |15, 950 |16, 269 {17,381 | 10,078 
Es: 7,782 | 7,801 | 8,005 | 8,222 | 8,303 | 8,318 | &, 204 | 8,188 | 8,165 | 8,122 | 8,114 | 8, 164 | 8,258 (10,297 | 4,357 
Nondurable goods. .................... 7,815 | 7,865 | 7,885 | 8,061 | 8,158 | 8,279 | 8,403 | 8,253 | 8,007 | 7,993 | 7,778 | 7,786 | 8,011 | 7,084 | 6,7 
7 > ees | = ———S—S>.-_ _ SS 
Iron and steel and their products........... 1,835 | 1,867 | 1,892 | 1,935 | 1,952 | 1,955 | 1,945 | 1,928 | 1,897 | 1,904 | 1,894 | 1,897 | 1,929 | 2,034; 1,17! 
REE 680 700 715 730 731 725 716 714 726 727 742 756 914 358 
Machinery, except electrical. .............. 1,489 | 1,515 | 1,536 | 1,560 | 1,563 | 1,569 | 1,569 | 1,564 | 1,571 | 1,577 | 1,568 | 1,562 | 1, 587 | 1, 585 690 
Transportation equipment, except automo- 
iles insmessenuduanwiindmmmnbeniieadnead 574 578 580 588 588 583 572 542 561 562 565 589 589 | 2,951 193 
PEER ERE ELE 941 044 972 QS0, 977 Y&2 OR5 953 UR4 918 O84 979 O85 845 466 
Nonferrous metals and their products...... 437 448 455 468 474 473 469 465 457 469 467 475 482 525 283 
Lumber and timber basic products .......- 785 790 800 870 908 918 930 930 912 881 851 833 827 589 465 
Furniture and finished lumber products. _. 519 526 529 552 562 562 558 552 542 550 548 561 576 429 385 
Btone, clay, and glass products............. 510. 518 626 639 544 545 541 538 527 535 530 526 527 422 349 
Textile-mil] products and other fiber manu- 
factures...... 2-2-0. 1, 271 | 1,893 | 1,323 | 1,358 | 1,368 | 1,371 | 1,384 | 1,397 | 1,364 | 1,418 | 1,416 | 1,425 | 1,435 | 1,330, 1,235 
Apparel and other finished textile products_| 1,364 | 1,358 | 1,310 | 1,327 | 1,340 | 1,353 | 1,348 | 1,329 | 1,235 | 1,263 | 1,247 | 1,268 | 1,334 1,080; 5H 
Leather and leather products............. 412 412 410 409 408 421 425 429 421 419 404 418 442 78 | = 38 
| Raa ee eweaeee 1,792 | 1,840 | 1,931 | 2,069 | 1,957 | 1,903 | 1,786 | 1,610 | 1,562 | 1,655 | 1,418 | 1,1¥ 
Tobacco manufactures. ...................- 95 06 of 100 103 103 101 99 96 Us 97 99 100 103 | 105 
Paper and allied products............... “| a7] 476} 481} 491] 403] 401| 487] 470| 476| 477| 476] 476| 480) 389| 32 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. . 724 726 729 738 734 735 725 720 716 719 718 718 722 549 | = ‘Sl 
Chemicals and allied products.............}| 77 778 784 TRS 790 789 785 775 751 762 759 767 773 873 | 421 
Products of petroleum and coal............ 237 287 238 240 242 240 245 246 247 245 242 238 238 170 147 
Rubber products.............. Be BA a 235 240 246 249 248 246 245 240 243 243 246 253 231 | 150 
Miscellaneous industries. ..... wesstiinnsdiiitiaiead 539 547 551 572} 591 597 588 577 558 563 566 69 579 563 311 















































? Data include al) full- and part-time production and nonproduction and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels. thereby provid: 
workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay during the ing consistent series. Data for the three most recent months are subject to 
pay period ending nearest the 15th ofthe month. These estimates have been revision. 

usted to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data through 1946 
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TaBLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments for 
Selected States ! 
[In thousands] 
1949 1948 Annual 
Region and State “- 
Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. July June | May Apr. | Mar. Feb. 1943 

New England: 

"Re cewecccesccccesceccecccss 248 251 262 263 269 275 280 276 270 259 253 261 261 301 
Pt iincdbencedaducdenwse 91 92 95 94 94 95 96 95 96 95 4 94 4 91 
Massechusetts................... 1, 662 1, 680 1,755 | °1,728 | °1, 733 1, 735 1, 726 1,714 1, 731 1,720 | *1,712 | 91,720 | °1,715 1, 734 
| RT 273 27 288 *289 28 *200 *286 *287 *289 *288 *290 #202 *200 313 
OEE eae 739 751 778 775 °775 771 761 762 *765 *767 773 *774 770 700 

Middle Atlantic: 

St Tl inbagtinessnedccesacsses 5,454 | 5,481 | 5,699] 5,649 | 5,661 | 5,653] 5,618] 5,559] 5.570] 5,521 | 5.508) 5.538 | 5,508 5, 208 
fe 1, 523 1, 538 1, 586 1, 585 1, 594 1, 604 1, 599 1, 589 1, 592 1, 576 1, 568 1,553 1, 553 1,732 
tds anccestoncesia 3,549 | 3,581 | 3,70 3,671 | 3, 3,660 | 3,627] 3,586 | 3,609 | 3,579] 3,522) 3,584] 3,546 3, 480 

East North Central: 

NE 1, 163 1, 176 1, 225 1, 215 1, 220 1, 237 1, 203 1, 205 1, 207 1, 197 1, 183 1, 194 1, 180 1,191 
Dl iiicbviGbentenedmecedsd 3,112 8, 157 3, 256 3, 230 3, 228 3, 218 3, 195 3, 185 3, 174 3, 126 3, 110 3, 144 3, 151 2, 057 
Wisconsin......-.--.-.----------| 961 | 971} 1,006] 1,000] 1,003] 1,018} 1,007] 1,016} 993] 977} 973| 974] 972 8X5 

West North Central: 

CC Ee 767 775 809 813 813 825 823 813 803 782 767 762 764 646 
EE ae 1, 099 1,112 1, 158 1,144 1, 153 1, 144 1, 141 1, 140 1, 139 1, 126 1, 120 1, 120 1,114 1, O81 
EE Ea 429 434 454 447 447 44y 445 442 442 432 420 | 415 411 AHA 

South Atlantic: 

i oidbarbiscccnitescncss 690 699 723 723 719 720 714 707 707 698 686 685 O76 756 
Di intnetsbebeavcesbenncena 727 730 753 751 753 749 747 736 742 739 738 740 731 733 
East South Central: 
th <i. tresecanemnedac+ecue 715 722 751 *749 *754 *757 *756 *745 *744 *741 733 734 721 669 
West South Central: 
ea 289 295 311 306 308 306 301 209 298 204 288 282 276 | 277 
A 459 462 486 472 472 475 469 467 470 459 152 136 | 432 | 438 
Te 1, 747 1, 752 1, 808 1,777 1, 768 1, 758 1, 746 1, 740 1, 725 1, 702 1, 693 1, 670 1, 604 1, 644 
Mountain: 
th ioccintoaceebedhdecocwe 135 137 142 142 143 143 142 141 139 136 136 133 133 117 
| SESE a ee 118 123 131 132 133 132 121 121 118 116 1145 115 115 lol 
ls endntlivmsdigidamencss 73 74 78 79 83 87 87 8h 82 75 72 70 60 64 
Re IRIS 127 127 130 129 129 133 132 131 130 128 124 122 120 95 
ES AS a e 154 155 159 156 156 154 153 155 156 156 156 55 155 142 
ES 169 168 184 186 191 195 189 189 184 180 171 173 171 3187 
. ee iebtedidieedintendianmmen 46 46 48 48 48 49 50 50 49 48 48 47 47 55 
acific: 
ee 641 646 688 692 704 707 693 687 671 648 665 654 642 726 
SS, ae aps ---| 2,970] 2,992 3,117 | °3,086 | %3,123 | °3,162 | *3,147 | 3,109 | °3,078 | 3,046 | 3,024] 3.020] 3,024 3, 065 
1 Revised data in all excep: the first three columns are identified by an 2 Does not include contract construction. 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, 3 Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data, 


January 1943 to date, are available upon request to U. 8. Department of 
Labor or cooperating State agency. See table A-5 for addresses of cooperating 
State agencies, 


833145—49-—__6 
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TaBLe A-5: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by State: 









































{In thousands] 
1949 1948 
Region and State —_—— — Annual 
| Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | 1943! 
New England: 
Maine * 106.3 | 107.8 109.3 111.2 113.7 117.9 120.2 116.5 115.2 108. 2 106. 7 115.2 116.5 144.4 
New Hampshire 77.9 77.7 79.2 80. 4 82.1 82. 1 83.6 82.1 82.7 81.6 82. 6 84.4 85. 6 77.0 
Vermont? 34. 5 35.4 36. 2 36. 6 36.7 37.3 37.9 37.1 37.8 37.7 38.0 38.7 38.8 41.3 
Massachusetts... 600.8 | 696.7 | 715.5] 722.8] 727.9] 731.3 | 725.6] 710.0] 726.1] 723.4] 729.7 | 745.7] °746.01 356 
Rhode Island 134. 3 136.1 139. 5 142.1 142.8 144.7 144.1 144.8 146. 5 147.0 149.9 153. 6 154. 5 169.4 
afi ne leut 3 79.0 387.6 395. 1 306. 5 397.0 397.1 392.1 393. 3 396. 5 401.1 406.4 | *417.7 418.8 504.2 
idle Atlantic: 
New York? iia 1, 809.0 |1, 807.8 |1, 853.1 |1, 884.7 |1, 896.9 |1, 900.0 |1, 878. 4 |1, 818. 4 |1, 842.7 |1, 829.5 |1, 849.9 |1,904.0 [1,912.1 2,115.7 
New Jersey 702. 4 707.2 724.7 740.9 747.8 750. 4 743.9 732. 8 741.8 740.7 746.0 753.7 757.8 951. l 
Pennsylvania 1,446.9 |1,461.8 |1, 408.9 |1, 504.0 |1, 508.1 |1, 508.1 |1, 498.0 |1, 481.2 [1,495.4 |1, 489. 4 |1, 497.5 /1, 514.3 /1, 513.1 1, 579.3 
East North Central: 
Ohio \1, 180.5 |1, 190.6 |1, 210. 4 [1,224.6 |1, 226. 5 |1, 231.8 1, 224. 5 {1, 216. 4 |1, 228. 2 |1, 221.3 |1, 230.7 |1, 244.0 /1, 243.9 1, 363.3 
Indiana 428.0 533. 5 'A2. 9 545.8 551.6 569. 4 542.7 544.1 545. 5 541.9 540. 0 552.8 553. 4 633. 1 
Dlinols . 1,191.7 |1, 211.5 |1, 234. 5 |1, 242.7 |1, 243.3 |1, 243.8 |1, 231. 0 |1, 227. 4 [1, 228.7 1, 203. 5 |1, 198. 0 |1, 253. 5 |1, 267.0 1, 263.7 
Michigan 047.4 972.9 988. 5 993. 4 |1, 002.0 |1,004.9 987.8 996. 8 962. 7 998. 5 |1, 002.7 |1, 010.9 970.7 | 1,181.8 
Wisconsin 4 411.4 415.5 426. 5 430.7 431.8 445.9 434.5 447.9 429.7 420. 0 426.3 432.5 434. 2 442.8 
West North Central: 
Minnesota ? 189.7 191.7 197.5 200. 8 201.9 210.2 210.0 206. 6 203.3 190.9 188. 7 198. 0 199.0 215.1 
lowa!? nan 152.3 153.9 155. 9 153.8 153. 8 153.9 153.0 152.1 149.8 135.1 133. 8 153.7 154.7 161.7 
Missouri 4 7 339. 3 342.0 345.5 347.2 349. 8 347.3 349.1 345.7 343.9 339. 3 339.9 346. 6 349. 2 412.9 
North Dakota nai 6.4 6.6 6.6 6.9 7.0 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.4 56 
South Dakota 11.6 11.7 12.0 12.2 11.9 11.6 11.7 11.8 11.9 11.3 11.3 11.0 11.1 10.3 
Nebraska 41.6 42.4 42.9 44.1 43.6 42.4 43.1 43.6 43.0 36.1 34.9 42.4 43.0 60.8 
Kansas ? 86. 0 86. 6 87.8 87.8 88.3 87.5 87.6 87.6 87.6 80.7 75.4 79.8 79.8 144.2 
Bouth Atlantie: 
Delaware ‘: 44.8 44.5 44.8 45.2 46.3 48.9 48.2 46. 6 46. 6 45.8 46. 6 46.5 45.9 55.2 
Maryland 218.0 219.1 227.7 233. 0 235. 3 242. 4 239. 2 232.8 229. 4 298. 5 228. 2 228. 9 228. 5 348.8 
District of Columbia 16.8 16.7 17.1 17.0 16.9 17.0 16.7 17.2 17.1 17.2 17.4 17.1 16.8 15.6 
Virginia 205. 9 206. 3 211.3 215.5 218.4 217.7 214. 5 211.5 211.1 210.8 212.8 213.7 213.5 231.9 
West Virginia ’ 128. 4 129. 6 132.3 132.7 134.1 132.9 133. 7 133.3 133.9 132.4 131.9 130.9 130.3 132.2 
North Carolina... .. 358. 5 360.1 367.2 369. 3 70.8 375.4 378.9 362.9 381.7 381.4 382. 6 385. 8 380. 4 399.9 
South Carolina 190. 9 188.8 193. 0 193.6 193.8 194.3 196. 9 195.8 200. 5 199. 3 199.3 200. 5 196.9 191.8 
Georgia 3 P 265. 7 266.6 |) 271.7 277.6} 279.9] 279.4] 280.1 273.6 | 276.3) 275.0] 276.5) 281.1 280. 1 302. 9 
Florida ?__.. . ; 99. 5 99.3 99.7 97.3 90.7 89.9 88. 2 88. 0 90. 0 93.2 96. 5 99.4 98. 9 136.0 
Fast South Central: « 
Kentucky. .....* oa 122. 4 122.7 126. 8 128. 6 129. 2 128.1 127.4 126.8 127.0 125.9 128. 2 129. 5 129.4 131.7 
Tennessee *_. : 237.4 | 237.0] 246.6 | *252.1 | *258.0 | 258.1 | 260.4 | 9256.9 | °256.9 | 258.5 | °257.9 | °260.0 | °256.3 255.9 
Alabarna? _. 220.8 | 223.3) 224.8 | 228.7] 229.1 227.1 | 228.3 | 228.9 227.4) 227.2] 226.5) 230.9] 230.2 258. 5 
M ississippi.. : 81.3 83. 5 86. 6 87.0 87.2 87.4 90. 6 91.3 89.5 88.1 88. 6 90. 0 90. 5 95.1 
West South Central: 
Arkansas * ae eee 70.9 74.7 77.1 79.0 80.2 79. 5 79.6 78.8 79.0 77.4 74.9 73.0 69.8 76.7 
Louisiana # . ae Se 147.4 148. 6 150. 9 152. 6 153.6 155. 7 155. 6 150.0 148.7 147.9 148.3 145.9 142. 6 166. 1 
Oklahoma? , 63. 5 64.3 66.7 67.4 67.9 67.2 66.9 66.7 68.9 65. 2 65. 5 62. 6 62. 6 99.7 
u Ln = 337.1 343.1 353.3 358. 0 352. 8 351.4 353. 6 352.9 354.8 341.7 338. 7 337.0 340. 1 424.8 
ountain: 
Montana.._.. ctebbthed 16.9 16.9 18.1 18. 6 18.8 18.1 18.0 18.1 17.7 17.1 17.1 17.2 17.3 15.3 
Idaho 4 + . 17.5 19.0 20.9 23.4 26.0 24.8 20.1 20. 6 18.8 18.1 16.7 16.9 17.6 15.$ 
Wyoming *__._.. alk 6.0 6.1 6.4 7.1 7.3 6.7 6.9 6.9 6.8 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.7 5.1 
Colorado ; . ie 52.7 53. 5 55.9 59.2 60.2 58.3 56.9 56.5 56.3 53.3 54.0 55.5 55.1 67.5 
New Mexico *____.. pease 9.5 9.5 9.9 10.1 10. 1 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.5 9.4 9.0 8.2 8.2 7.9 
Arizona! ee 14.8 14.6 15. 2 15.1 14.8 13.8 15.1 15.8 15.4 15.2 14.9 14.7 14.6 19.4 
Utah? 7 q | 25.5 25. 5 27.7 30.9 31.6 32.8 29.1 29.4 26.7 25. 2 23.3 24.4 24.1 33. 5 
. proved ’ } 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 *3.4 7.9 
acific: 
Washington 4 | 163.4 163. 5 174.5 184.8 192. 9 192.8 183.7 180. 6 164.2} 150.5 174.5 171.3 | 167.2 285.6 
Oregon |} 102.1 102.9 109.9 113.3 118.8 121.5 121.2 117.3 112.8 110.7 110.2 110. 2 109. 2 192.1 
California ' 603.7 703.6! 727 °738.3 | *760.2 | °802.9 °772.8 | *742.1 | *714.1 | *606.5 695.8 700. 4 703.5 | 1,165.5 


























! Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 
asterisk for the first month's publication of such data. Comparable series, 
January 1943 to date, are available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor 
or cooperating State Agency listed below. 

* Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data for 
those States now based on Standard Industrial Classification. 

§ Series based on Standard Industrial Classification. 


Cooperating State Agencies: 

Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona— Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

Arsene —Runployment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
ittle Rock. 

California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3. 

Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor 
and Factory Inspection, Hartford 15. 

Delaware— Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Florida—-Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Auanta 


3. 
 ~ “eran Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, 
ose. 
Illinois—Department of Labor, Chicago 1. 
Indiana— Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 4. 
lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 9. 
-— ——* Employment Security Division, State Labor Department, 
opera. 
Kentucky—Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. 
Louisiana—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Rouge 4. 
Maine— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta. 
Mary!and—Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 2. 


Massachusetts—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, Boston 10. 

Michigan—Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 

Minnesota—Division of Employment and Security, Department of 
Social Security, St. Paul 1. 

Missouri—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

Montana—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

——— of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 

neom t. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bureau of 
Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey—Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—F mployment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New York—Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
Department of Labor, New York 17. 

North Carolina—Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bismarck. 

Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. _ 

Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia | 
(manufacturing); Bureau of Research and Information, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmanufacturing.) 

Rhode Island—Division of Census and Information, Department of 
Labor, Providence 2. 

Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

Texas—Buresu of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Commission, pr 

Virginia—Divisionof Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 21. 

Washington—F mployment Security Department, Olympia. 

Wisconsin—Statistical De ment, Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

Wyoming—Employment § ty Commission, Casper. 


Zz 
ies ome | 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-6: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 
[In thousands] 
Annual 
1948 average 
Industry group and industry 
Aug. | July | June Apr. | Mar, | 1943 | 1939 
1] manufacturing - ......--...------------- 13, 245) 12,987) 12, 959 738| 12,791] 13,131] 14,560] 8,192 
Durable —s in ccedesneninaneencage 6, 709} 6,681] 6, 66 6, 683) 6,791] 8,727) 3, 611 
Nondurable goods---..................- 6, 536} 6, 6, 297 6,108) 6,340] 5,834) 4, 581 
= 
Durable goods — —— 
[ron and steel and their products ?_--_._._- 1, 574 597 [1,638 {1,654 /1, 657 1,631 |1,601 /|1,610 [1,600 [1,603 [1,634 /1, 761 991 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

SE en 546.2) 543.0) 543.0) 538. 535.0 b 535.8) 526.5) 623.0 511.8) 516.1] 516. 388. 4 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings... ...- 105.8} 109.0] 113.1) 115.5) 115.8 ' 112.3} 110.4) 114.6) 112.9) 116.6) 119.9 88. 4 62.2 
Malleable-iron castings. -.............- 31.8 36. 39.0) 38.6) 38.5 38. 6 37. 36.1 37.9 37.3 37.2 37.8 28.8 19.2 
dn. sien necegeecesesoun 72.3 73.8) 74.9 75.1 75.0) 74.7 73.1 71.8 73. 3 72.1 72.3 73.0 90. 1 32.1 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings...........-. 28.6; 29.8) 30.0) 29.9] 29.3) 20.4) 29.5) 28.9) 28.9) 28.4) 27.6) 28.3) 18.0) 17.6 
Tin cans and other tinware_-_-..-.....-- 43.1; 44.8} 46.4) 47.0) 48.7) 650.1] 49.1] 47.3} 44.7) 42.8) 42.1) 445) 324) 31.8 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. - ---- 27.8) 28.5) 28.7) 28.7) 29.1] 28.6] 28.4) 28.0) 28.7) 20.4) 30.1) 30.6) 36.0) 22.0 
nna thtenceniadhednnsessulice sos 41.1} 41.6) 42.2) 421) 42.1) 42.8] 42.4) 41.8) 40.2) 41.1) 41.9) 43.4) 32.8) 30.4 
Cutlery and edge tools. ................ 22.7; 23.2) 24.3) 25.0) 24.3) 23.9) 22.5) 21.8} 22.1) 23.1] 23.7) 24.0) 21.8) 15.4 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 

ED . «i ncienesaviinnediunsin 23.3 24.0} 24.4 24.5) 24.6 24.7 24.6) 24.6 25.1 25. 2 25. 5 25. 7 27. 15.38 
mene 50.9 52.0 54.2 54.1 53.8) 53.5 53.0 52.2 52.7 54.6 55.9 57.2 45. 35.7 
Plumbers’ supplies- --..............-.-- \ 41.4) 42.4 42.6) 42.4 , 40. 4 38. 8 40.3 39.3 39. 4 40. 2 25. 26.2 
Stoves, oil burners, and ens oe equip- 

ment, not elsewhere classified __-_--___- 64.0) 76.4) 87.6) 93.3 88.5) 81.8} 83.0; 83.7] 81.9) 87.5) 60.4) 49.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 

ES I —EEEe 63.3) 65.3 66. 6 63.9] 60.0) 63.8) 64.0) 63.0) 66.0) 64.4) 32.3 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 

SER Se ee 114.9} 116.0} 116.9 118.1} 120.1 97.0; 59.2 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 

metalwork. ___- OE ee 65. 0 64.2} 62.5) 62.8 63.8) 63.9) 71.0) 35.5 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 

EE Tee 10.9 10.4 10. 4 10.1 10.5 12.8 7,7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets___.....|------- 28. 5 27.9} 28.1) 28.5 28.9; 28.9) 31.6) 15.2 
Forgings, iron and steel_..............-]------- 38. 1 35.3) 35.1] 384.9 36.7; 387.5) 43.6) 16.4 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 

a ae 19. 6 19.8 19.7 19.8 20.1 18. 8 19.2 28. 4 &.9 
Screw-machine products and wood 

Se 35.1 35.0} 35.1 35. 2 35.9 36. 8 36. 8 53.8 18.0 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. ---_-_-_--- 7.6 8.0 8.1 7.9 7.9 7.7 7.9 8.5 6.5 
EL ST 22. 6 21.7 21.4 21.5 21.4 21.0 20. 8 71.7 5.3 

Electrical machinery ?__._....-.......-.-.--- 521 536 557 548 | 538 | 535 | 547 563 | 577 | 741 250 
Electrical equipment. ---.......-..-.-.- 347.4) 354.5 367.9 368.6) 363.9) 362.3) 367.7 376.0) 382.9) 497.5) 182.7 
Radios and phonographs = 88.6) 93.6 95.9 89.7; 86.9} 85.9) 89.0 93.4) 97.6] 124.1} 44.0 
Communication equipment.._........- 85.3) 88.4 93. 5 89.7) 87.5) 87.0} 90.3 93.9) 96.5) 119.3) 32.5 

Machinery, except electrical ?._.........--- 1,158 {1,179 204 208 |1,202 |1,209 /1,217 1,202 {1,232 |1, 293 520 
Machinery and machine-shop products_|....... "429.9| 499.1 505. 6 509.0} 502.2} 505.9) 611.8 514.4) 518.6) 586.0) 207.6 
Engines and turbines. ..........-.-.-.-|-.-...-- 51.5| 52.3 52. 5 50.5| 651.5) 62.4) 62.1 53.9] 64.7] 79.5) 18.7 
SC ae 61.4 61.8 60. 9 59.2) 60.0) 61.1 60. 4 44.8) 62.2 52. 31.3 
Agricultural machinery, excluding 

CEE a 76.0 76. 5 76. 2 72.8 72.6 74.9 76.3 76. 2 759 45.1 28.5 
tt Tl ritncuspeesccounsanetipsoanes 43.3| 44.1 47.5 48.0) 47.8) 46.8) 47.0 47.7} 492) 109.7) 36.6 
Machine-tool accessories -.......-...---|_...... 52.0) 53.5 54.5 55.3) 65.1) 51.8) 55.4 55.5) 55.9) 105.4) 25.8 
a cccckeceseceusseedlnneuece 41.0, 41.2 41.6 41.8) 41.8) 41.4) 42.0 41.4) 41.1) 28.5) 21.9 
Pumps and pumping equipment._....-)_______ 67.7| 98.6 69. 1 69.1} 67.9} 68.5) 70.0 72.2) 73.7] 92.8) 24.9 
A EAT TeeetE 161) 168 18.9 0} 22.1) 22.9) 23.7 24.1) 24.9] 12.0) 16.2 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating ; 

ST ee 41.5 44.1 44.6) 45.2) 45.8 46.3) 46.1 34. 19.7 
Washing machines, wringers, and . 

driers, domestic...............--....-|------- 9.6 15. 5 15.6} 15.7] 16.4 16.2} 16.3) 13. 7.65 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- , 

Si iidttasenncsceussencesuenel” "= 15.1 14.9 14.3) 14.0] 14.0 13.8} 13.7] 10. 7.8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 

SE iintntectcossececencesaeneeh”***>"* 73.8 79. 5 82.3] 84.3) 84.8 79.7} 81.0} 54.4) 35.9 

Transportation equipment, except auto- 

SE Rittaasscoreccccccccccccencccss 442 453 414 | 430 | 434 62 | 465 |2,508 | 159 
| II Te zat 25.2 26.5 17.2} 26.4] 26.3 26.6) 26.6) 34.1 6.5 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad ......)>----” 56.7 55.9 54.6] 54.5) . 55.0 53.9] 64.4) 60.5) 24.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 

St ilitesdndecsasccevsescecrese- 151.1 149. 8 133.5} 130.3) 127.6 37.3] 136.1] 794.9} 39.7 
NSS RETA gece 28 5 28. 0 21.6) 25.6) 25.9 24.8} 24.6) 233.5 8.9 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding.........|-~~~"~~ 86.8 94. 5 99.5) 103.4) 108.9 122.5} 125.8]1, 225.2) 69.2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and on el ey 13. 6 11.6} 10.8) 12.4 14.4) 14.8) 100) 7.0 

EE EEE 758 780 763 | 787 | 739 772 784 714 402 
Nonferrous metals and their products ?__ _- 378 404 395 388 399 406 413 449 229 
Smelting and refining, primary, of 

ht EI ST 40.6 41.4 40.2} 41.4) 41.9) 42.0 41.0} 40.8) 56. 27.6 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of 

nonferrous metals, except aluminum |--.-.-..- 52.6 54.5 54.3) 652.9) 51.9) 652.6 53.7) 654.6] 75. 38.8 
Clocks and watches....................)--.---- 23.1 28. 2 28.6} 27.5) 25.9) 28.3 28.5) 28.8) 25. 20.3 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 

iiesewoasce OR ee See 26.1 27.5 27.1 26.3 25.8 26.3 27.1 27.6 20 14.4 
28. 3) 27.7| 27.4| 26.5) 27.4 27.5; 27.5) 15 12.1 
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TABLE A-6: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continye, TA 
{In thousands] 
— 
1949 1948 Annual] 
average 
Industry group and industry - 
a 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 1939 
— _ ——a el 
Durable goods—Continued ee 
Nonferrous metals and their pRcaE Ces. 
Lighting equipment ; — 30.5} 29.9) 30.9) 31.8} 31.9) 382.2) 31.6) 30.2) 30. 9 30.4) 31.3) 33.1) 2&2) of 5 Food » 
Aluminum manufactures_ wes 38.7) 39.7) 40.6) 40.9) 40.1) 38.5) 39.5) 30.3) 42.3) 42.7) 442) 45.2) 79.4 93 5 Cer 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classi- Ba 
RSET SS A Ses sale 32.9) 34.3) 36.4) 87.1) 37.3) 37.0) 37.3) 36.8) 36.4) 36.7) 87.5) 38.3) 37.9) ig But 
us 
Lam ber and timber basic products *...... 703 | 708 717 785 821 831 843 844 829 799 772 754 749 535 420 Co 
Sawmills and logging camps. ..........].....-- 667.2) 6871. 8) 632.4| 667.2) 678.2) 691.4) 692.1) 681.1) 654.5) 627.7) 611.0) 606.9) 435.8) 3)37 Be 
Planing and plywood mills.........-..|... ----| 140.5] 145.4) 152.4) 154.1) 152.8) 152.1) 152.5) 148.3) 145.8) 144.0) 142.7) 142.3) 99.2) 79) - 
a 
Furniture and finished lumber products ? 429 | 437 440 462 470 470 466 461 452 459 458 470 485 366 328 
Mattresses and bedsprings........... ‘ 31.8) 31.4) 33.4 35.7) 37.1 36.8} 35.2) 33.2) 33.4) 33.3) 34.9 7.0) 21.7) 293 Tobacc 
Furniture belli 240.5) 242.1) 254.1] 256.5) 255.6) 252.5) 249.7) 244.4) 248.1) 249.6) 256.2) 263.7) 200.0) 177.5 Cis 
W ooden rT other than cigar. ‘ r-? 31.4 32. 4 35.1 35.6 34.9 34.4 34. 6 35. 6 35. 6 34.8 36. 0 37.0 35.4) 23 Cis 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. . ; 18.0) 18.7 18.8 19.5 19.2 19.5 19.4 18.9 19.4 19.9} 20.3) 20.9) 142) 1239 To 
W ood preserving pneocavend sol 16.4) 16.5) 17.0) 17.0) 17.1) 17.3) 17.7] 17.2] 16.8) 16.5) 16.2) 16.7) 12 4; 126 8 
Wood, turned and shaped............. | .....] 822) 82.4) 33.4) 33.9) 345) 34.3) 346) 33.6) 35.4) 34 | 35.0) 35.7) 26.4) 248% 
| Pai 
Stone, clay, and glass products #__........ 433 440 448 462 467 468 464 461 450 458 454 451 452 360 204 Pe 
Glass and glassware..............-.- eeene-} LLL 2) 113.6) 118.8) 121.8) 123.2) 122.9) 119.7) 114.9) 120.5) 121.5) 121.8) 121.7] 99.8) 714 Pa 
G lass proanete & made from purchased Er 
glass aoe 7S nt, CE 14.0 14.4) 14.7} 14.7] 144) 13.9) 13.9) 143) 142) 141) 142) 14.4) 11.3] 199 Pa 
CER. .cnddvcsctahinmiitabesutatitee dae 36.4) 36.5) 37.0] 37.2) 36.9] 36.2} 36.9) 37.0) 36.5) 36.0) 35.5) 35.3) 27.1) 244 Pa 
Brick. tile, and terra cotta RS RE SMES 4 78.5; ‘79.9 83.1 83.5) 83.5} 83.6) 83.4) 81.9) 82.1) 79.6) 77.9) 77.3) 52.5) AR 9 
Pottery and related Se ree 60.4, 60.2) 61.6) 61.5) 61.0) 60.3) 60.0) 57.0) 59.0) 658.5) 57.9) 58.9) 45.0) 33.8 Printit 
Gypsum ia neiiethilianied ats 7.3 7.4 7.5 7.8 7.9 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.6 7.5 7.5 7.6 4.5 49 Ne 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), Pr 
and mineral wool.................-.-|------- 13.2) 14.3) 14.8) 14.9) 14.8) 14.7) 147) 147) 1457 148) 1458) 143) 111 8.1 Li 
0 SRE ELE NE PM j Pak 10.4; 10.4) 10.7) 10.7) 10.7) 10.8) 10.8) 10.8} 10.7} 110) IL1) 10.9 9.3 9.5 Be 
Marble, granite, slate, and other prod- 
eae Po lt RES cle SO Om PSs 18.9} 18.4) 19.2) 19.0) 19.0) 189) 19.0) 18.7) 18.5) 18.1 17.9} 184) 12.5) 185 Chem‘ 
Abrasives... .. RAE SE EA: 20.1 20.6; 20.6) 20.5) 20.6) 20.5) 20.7) 21.1) 20.5) 20.1) 20.1) 20.1) 23.4 7.7 Ps 
Asbestos products_ EES. VS ae 23.2) 24.1 25.3) 25.8) 25.7) 24.9) 25.1 24.1 25.0} 25.1 25.2) 25.3) 220) 15.9 = 
¢ 
Nondurable goods - 
! 
Textile-mill products and other fiber man- Cl 
EES RIAA eae Ae NS 1,149 |1,190 {1,200 [1,236 /|1,245 [1,249 {1,261 [1,274 |1,243 [1,295 /|1,293 [1,301 [1,312 |1,237 {1,144 E: 
Cotton manufactures, except small- Cc 
i ee ...| 490.6) 494.9) 507.5) 508.9) 511.4) 516.9) 521.5) 509.9) 527.7) 524.7) 526.4) 520.4) 526.3) 418.4 A 
Cette GAM WOIEE. .cccccosceccconscocs —_ 12.6, 12.8) 13.1) 13.3) 13.4) 13.4) 13.5) 13.47 14.0) 144) 14.6) 14.9 17.8) 141 Fi 
Silk and rayon goods... -jccceee] 114.9) 118.0) 120.8) 122.0) 122.4) 122.1) 121.5) 116.5) 121.2) 120.3) 120.1) 120.0) 104.1) 126.6 Cc 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- F 
cept dyeing and finishing............ 144.2) 149.1] 157.4) 158.2) 159.6) 165.8) 169.8) 167.5) 173.8) 173.2) 175.0) 178.3) 174.1 57.7 
LE PETE LE RI LEE ELD _..| 189.0] 137.7) 140.5) 142.3] 141.7] 141.7] 143.7] 135.3] 145.6) 147.0) 149.7) 151.9) 125.9] 168.0 Prodt 
Ra ee ictal 10.9 10.9) 11.2 11.5 11.3 11.1 11.2 11.1 11.2 11.5 11.8 11.7 12.6) 11.5 Pp 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_.|_.._... $2.0) 31.4) 33.2) $3.9) 32.8) 31.8) 31.7) 30.3) 33.1) 33.8) 33.4) 34.0) 34. 29.7 Cc 
REEL CREE COR 40.7; 40.4) 43.6) 46.1) 47.9) 40.1) 50.1) 50.2) 51.8) 52.3) 53.8) 54.1) 44.9) 40.7 P 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, includ- R 
ing woolen and worsted._............]....--- 91.1 90.2) 92.5) 91.9) 91.5) 91.1 91.7; 91.0 93.1 94.2 95.0) 95.1 80.2) 70.6 
oo YS eae ee 39.7; 40.0) 40.7) 40.7) 40.8) 40.7) 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 30.7) 39.4) 39.4) 24.5) 27.0 Rubb 
ate ORR EB. 11.6) 11.7) 11.7) 120) 11.5) 12.5) 13.3) 12.3) 13.4) 12.9) 12.7] 13.7) 11.0) 15.4 R 
ae goods, exce | SESE eer 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.1 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.1 4.2 3.8 R 
i OE RI eee. 14.6) 14.7] 14.9] 15.1) 14.9) 15.3) 15.4) 15.8) 16.2) 16.4) 16.7) 17.1 18.3) 12.8 R 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- . Miser 
0 SE a ee 1,178 |1,177 [1,129 [1,147 /|1,161 [1,175 [1,173 [1,157 |1,070 |1,095 /|1,082 [1,103 /|1,165 958 7 I 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.|.......| 290.7) 279.8) 281.3) 285.5} 206.0) 207.1) 295.7) 274.8) 291.3) 287.0) 287.1) 201.3) 265.9) 229.6 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. .........}...... 66.7; 62.9) 66.8) 70.4) 70.7) 70.1) 69.6) 68.5) 72.4) 73.2) 74.2) 74.4) 67.2) 74.0 P 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s.......]....... 18.8} 17.4) 12.0) 19.4) 18.9) 18.1 17.9} 16.7] 18.2) 18.4) 187) 19.0) 16.3) 17.0 0 
Work shirts EIR SERS REE: TRS ; 15.7} 13.8) 16.0) 16.5) 16.6) 16.1) 16.4, 163) 16.4) 16.1) 15.7) 15.4) 18.5) 141 
Ww omen 's clothing, not elsewhere classi- P 
a ee Ni 501.6) 483.3) 486.5) 489.4) 488.8) 499.3] 478.8) 437.0) 435.4) 427.6) 440.0) 481.7) 345.3) 286.2 G 
Corsets and allied garments............|....... 18.5) 18.8) 19.4) 19.3) 19.3) 19.0) 18.6) 17.3 18.1 18.5) 19.2) 19.9) 16.5) 18.8 E 
EE SER eS AR OME 23.7; 21.7] 20.9) 19.4) 226) 21.6) 21.7) 19.4 17.5) 18.0) 20.6) 24.2) 23.3) 25.5 F 
NO SS RA EFAS SIS 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.5 53 5.0 4.9 4.0 4.9 5.0 5.1 5.1 5.7 5.1 aie 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. ..|_....-- 20.1 17.6; 19.5) 20.6; 20. 21.3) 21.8) 19.1 19.9) 20.1) 21.1) 23.2} 25.2) 17.8 ; 
Houseturnishings, other than curtains, D 
EEA DIE REST AE TES 24.9} 24.0, 25.6) 26.3) 25.5) 248) 24.1) 222) 221) 21.9) 22.9) 24.0) 24.0) 11.2 both 
Textile Blt cepnccendintaduchiaeoebelestuubin 24.0| 23.8 24.1) 23.6) 23.5) 23.2) 229) 223) 21.6] 21.3) 21.2) 21.7) 19.6) 126 recei\ 
Leather and leather products ?__......... 368 | 367 365 364 343 376 379 383 375 373 859 372 396 340 347 Secur 
OO SEER EEOC ERS Naa: 46.0| 46.5) 47.3) 46.4) 47.7) 48.0] 47.7) 47.2) 47.9) 47.5) 47.6) 49.2) 46.5) 50.0 bene! 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .|....... 17.4) 17.1) 17.0] 17.0] 17.6] 17.9) 18.1] 17.7] 17.8] 17.3) 17.7] 189) 19.2) 20.0 three 
I a i co cerca __....| 239.3) 237.2) 232.1) 220.1) 238.5) 241.0) 244.8] 230.5) 236.6) 225.5) 235.9) 254.1) 205.6) 230.9 figure 
Leather gloves and mittens............|....--- 9.7 9.4) 10.6) 124) 12. 13.0} 13.2) 12.8) 12.9) 12.4) 12.2) 12.5) 15.4) 10.0 for tt 
Trunks and suitcases. .................|......- 11} 11.0) 13.1) 14 14.6) 14.3) 13.8} 13.3) 13.3) 13.2) 13.3) 13.9) 13.7) 83 oan 
ES Le, Se 153 /1,182 /1,253 [1,306 [1,400 [1,537 [1,418 [1,364 /|1,257 [1,091 [1,047 /1,149 (1,056 855 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ....... 205.1) 213.1) 218.2) 205.3) 197.7) 195. 196.8; 201.3) 190.6) 124.5) 104.0) 193.6) 174.0) 135.0 
RPC eS 33.1} 33.3) 349) 846) 35.5) 36. 38.2) 30.6) 40.5) 39.2) 36.9) 34.3) 33.2 20.1 
Condensed and evaporated milk... 19.2) 19.0) 187) 19.5) 20.3) 21. 21.9} 22.6) 23.0) 21.6) 20.5 19.3) 19.9) 10.9 
i PE. cocdacccnsaccanniiiiinineusean 24.45 2.5) 2.9) 24.3) 26.2) 29. 31.8} 32.8) 31.6) 29.2) 27.1) 24.4) 23.0 17.6 
ERE ELITES EERE TEI, BG: 40.5) 41.3) 41.5) 41.7) 40.1) 41. 42.3) 42.7) 41.4) 39.9) 40.1) 40.3) 32.9) 27. 
9 SER ER 23.9) 28.7) 28.9) 28.9) 2.2) 29. 29. 20.3; 28.7] 27.9) 26.6) 26.8) 25.0) 17.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE A-6: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


[In thousands] 










































































1949 1948 Annual 
average 
Industry group and industry 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 | 1939 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Food Continued 
Cereal preparations................-.-.|.--..-- 13.1 12.8 12.5 13.1 13.2 13. 2 13.8 13.9 13. 0 12.8 12.2 12.1 11.4 8.4 
OE ee Se 243.7; 244.1) 251.7] 255.7) 258.0) 253.2) 261.0) 250.0) 247.8) 242.2) 239.5) 241.7) 211.3) 190.4 
Sugar refining, cane_..-..............--].------ 24.7 24.6 24.2 22.4 22.4 25.0 25.3 25.8 22.1 21.4 20, 8 23. 5 16.7 15.9 
ee an 4.8 5.3) 10.8} 25.2) 25.0) 10.6 9.1 7.5 7.3 6.6 5.7 5.9) 10.1 11.6 
ET TET 71.1) 74.1) 82.4) 89.8} 88.9) 81.1] 71.6) 63.0) 64.5) 62.1) 67.1) 72.5) 50.5) 55.7 
Beverages, nonalcoholic_...............]---.--- 37.8 38.7 39.5 40.4 43.0) 46.6) 49.6 50.3 46, 2 43.4 40.5) 38.4 32, 2 23.8 
TY Se 73.1} 74.5) 77.9) 80.7) 81.3) 86.0} 87.8) 88.2) 83.1) 73.6) 77.3) 74.8) 54.3) 40.5 
Canning and preserving................|.------ 120.8} 131.8} 163.1] 195.2} 289.1) 444.4) 326.2) 274.3) 186.9) 153.2) 140.7| 135.5) 188.5) 150.3 
Tobacco manufactures #_................... 82 83 83 87 90 90 88 86 83 85 84 86 87 91 93 
Cigarettes... ....2.22222...2.........26-2.]------- 32.8 33.5 34.1 35.1 35.1 34.9 34.5 33. 6 33.3 33.1 33. 2 33. 2 33.9 27.4 
EE 42.3 42.1 45.2 47.2 46. 5 44.9 44.1 41.7 43.6 43.7 45,2 46, 2 47.5 55.8 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and 
ee ea 7.5 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 7.8 7.6 ay 7.6 7.7 7.8 9.3% 10.1 
Paper and allied products ?__.............. 381 386 391 401 403 401 398 394 388 390 389 389 39% 324 265 
LL ne Sen 202.4; 204.5) 207.0) 206.6) 206.0] 206.7) 206.7|) 205.8! 204.2) 204.7) 203.7) 203.8) 160.3) 137.8 
Paper goods, ET ESR 61.5 62.2 63.5 63.6 63. 5 62.7 61.8 60. 5 61.7 61.5 61.4 62.0 50. 2 37.7 
PE adenceséeneceecesesccescouss pene eee 12.7 12.8 13.1 13.1 12.9 12.6 12.3 12.3 12.5 12.7 12.7 12.7 10. 2 8.7 
TTT ST 16.4; 16.5) 16.7) 17.0) 17.8) 17.8) 17.7) 17.4) 17.5) 17.6] 18.0) 18.2) 13.1 11.1 
ie ncndcbndenneesenececeses|> cosnee 91.9 04.5 99.9) 101.5 99.8 97.0 04.8 90. 9 92.8 91.4 92.7 95.2 89. 6 69.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ?- 432 433 436 443 442 442 436 432 430 433 432 432 435 331 328 
Newspapers and periodicals__..........|------- 150.4) 149.7) 152.3) 151.0) 150.7) 149.4) 147.7] 146.8] 146.9) 146.4) 145.0) 144.8) 113.0) 118.7 
Printing; book and job_................|------- 184.2) 186.5) 188.7) 187.8) 188.8] 185.4) 183.1] 183.0) 184.4) 184.2] 183.2) 185.4) 138.7) 127.6 
ow ie vg a 29.5 30.1 31.3 31.4 31.4 31.1 31.2 $1.2 31.1 30. 9 31.3 31.4 25.9 26.3 
ee ee 33. 4 33.9 34.5 35.1 34.9 34.4 34.8 33.3 35.1 35.1 35.9 87.2 20.4 25.8 
Chemicals and allied products ?__........_- 586 | 588 594 597 599 600 597 586 567 574 572 580 587 734 288 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_..........|------- 46.0, 47.1 47.6) 48.1 48.7; 48.6) 49.7) 49.1) 49.1 48.7; 48.0) 48.6) 388.2; 28.3 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. _...|-..---- 65. 7 65.6 64.4 64.8 64.4 64. 2 63.9 63. 4 63.6 63. 6 64.2 65. 2 56.0 27. 6 
Perfumes and cosmetics................]------- 11.0; 11.2) 12.2) 12.9) 12,8) 12.5) 12.4) 10.8) 10.9) 11.0) 11.2) 11.6) 141 10.4 
EE en wo 26. 3 26. 4 26. 5 26. 5 27.2 27.0 25.1 24.0 23.7 21.7 21.8 24.9 17.9 15.3 
Rayon and allied products__._.........|-- _----| 65.2; 65.1) 64.8) 63.9) 63.9) 63.7) 64.9) 64.4) 64.3] 63.4) 63.5) 63.7) 54.0) 48.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified_____|------- 204.7; 209.4) 211.2) 210.7) 210.0) 210.9) 211.2) 202.0) 207.6) 204.8] 207.2) 205.4) 144.5) 60.9 
Explosives and safety fuses__...........|------- 26.7; 27.1) 27.4) 27.4) 27.7] 27.6) 27.8) 27.4) 26.7] 25.7] 25.6) 25.8) 112.0 7.3 
Compressed and a remy TS ST 9.1 9.3 9.5 9.5 9.9 9.8} 10.1) 10.0) 10.1] 10.0) 10.0 9.9 7.8 4.0 
Ammunition, small-arms. ............}------- 7.0) 7.1 7.2 7.4 7.4 7.5 7.5 7.7 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8) 154.1 4.3 
ST I TI 2. 6) 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.2 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.4) 28.2 1.2 
TL TS TT 21.6; 24.0) 25.7] 27.2) 27.3) 23.4) 14.3) 12.5) 12.7] 13.6] 15.2] 17.6] 20.4) 15.3 
TTT Ee 33.9) 30.4) 28.7) 28.7| 28.8) 28.7) 26.8 25.5) 27.2) 382.3) 36.7) 38.1) 27.5) 18.8 
Products of petroleum and coal ?__.._..._.- 162 | 162 162 164 167 162 168 170 170 170 167 164 165 125 106 
es eseueces 113.1) 112.9) 113.3) 113.7) 107.6) 114.0] 315.9] 117.0) 116.6] 114.7] 113.6) 113.5 83.1 73.2 
Coke and byproducts 32.0 32.3 32.1 32. 2 32.1 32.4 32.4 31.8 31.7 31.1 29.7 30. 7 25. 5 21.7 
Paving materials.._...................- 2.2 2.2 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.3 1.8 2.1 2.5 
CA PEEL EE AT, TITEL IS 13. 5 13.4 15.1 17. 2 18,1 18.0 17.8 17.4 17.7 17.3 17.4 17.4 13.1 8.1 
Rubber Ss SE ee ee 183 186 191 196 199 198 197 195 191 195 195 198 204 194 121 
Rub tires and inner tubes__........./--.---- 86. 5 88.4 89.6 91.2 90.0 91.4 91.5 90. 9 91.9 91.4 92. 6 96.4 90. 1 f4,2 
Rubber boots and shoes.__.............]--.---- 20. 6 22. 4 23. 5 23.2 22.9 22. 5 22.0 20.7 21.8 21.7 22. 1 22.6 23.8 14.8 
Rubber goods, other. ..................]--.---- 79.3 80.1 82.6; 84.5 84.7 82.9) 80.8 79.2; 81.7 $1.7 84.0 85.7 79.9 51.9 
Miscellaneous industries ?__._........._.___ 403 411 415 435 453 460 451 441 425 430 432 436 447 445 244 
Instruments (professional and scien- 
tific), and fire-control equipment___.-|_.....- 30.8; 30.6; 30.2) 30.3] 29.5} 29.0) 28.1) 28.0) 27.7] 27.5) 27.6) 27.7) 86.7) 11.3 
Photographic apparatus__..............]_..._.- 37.6, 38.4) 39.6) 39.6) 39.7) 39.7) 39.7} 39.0) 38.3) 37.8] 38.4) 38.8) 35.5) 17.7 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic 
Rh ET, LIAL 26. 3 26.1 26.3 26. 0 26. 4 26.1 26.0 23.9 25. 6 26.7 27.0 27.2 33.3 11.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts__............].._...- 12.2 12.6 13.3 13.5 13.9 13. 5 13.3 12.3 13. 5 13.7 13.3 14.8 12.2 7.8 
Games, toys, and dolls.................]--.---- 33.8 32.3 39.5 46.6 49.4 48.1 45.3 42.4 41.1 40.2 40.3 38. 5 19.1 19.1 
ee oanctbbalinieniios 12.6 12.5 13.0 13.1 13.1 13.0 13.0 12. 5 12.9 12.8 13.1 13. 8 13.1 11.2 
SETTER ELLE 2.3 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.7 2.6 9.3 1.0 
! Data are based data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark 


= reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time production and related workers who worked or 
received pay during the pay od ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
Major industry groups have adjus' to levels indicated by Federal 
Security — data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 
bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. Data shown for the 
most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Revised 
figures in any column other than the first three are identified by an asterisk 
for the first month’s publication of such data. 
* Estimates for the individual industries comprising the major industry 


groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency 


levels, thereby providing consistent series. Comparable data from January 
1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such 
requests should specify the series desired. 

ore recently adjusted data for the individual industries comprising the 
major industry groups listed below supersede data shown in publications 


dated prior to: 
Mimeographed Monthly Labor 
Major industry group release Review 


Apparel and other finished textile products... Jan, 1049 Apr. 1949 
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TABLE A~-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ' TABI 
{1939 average = 100] 
—— — 
An. 
1949 1948 nual 
Industry group and industry = 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. 1943 
sali ail — 
All manufacturing..............--.----------+---+-| 151.3 | 153.2 | 154.7 | 160.4 | 161.6 | 163.3 | 164.6 | 161.7 | 158.5 | 158.2 | 155.5 | 156.1 | 160.3] 77> 
eS 174.9 | 177.7 | 180.6 | 186.5 | 188.6 | 188.9 | 188.4 | 185.8 | 185.0 | 184.5 | 183.9 | 185.1 | 1881 2417 
7 RRS tr Se 132.7 | 133.9 | 134.2 | 138.0 | 140.3 | 143.0 | 145.9 | 142.7 | 137.7 | 137.5 | 133.1 | 133.3 | 138.4] jor, Furnit 
SS JO SS SS SS | » a 
Durable goods - 4 
Iron and steel and their products #_........- -------| 155.9 | 158.8 | 161.1 | 165.2 | 166.8 | 167.1 | 166.2 | 164.5 | 161.4 | 162.4 | 161.4 | 161.7 | 164.8] I77¢% Cas 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...|......-| 140.6 | 139.8 | 139.8 | 138.5 | 137.7 | 137.7 | 137.9 | 135.5 | 134.6 | 133.3 | 131.8 | 132.9 133.0 Wo 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings...............].--.--.- 170.0 | 175.1 | 181.7 | 185.6 | 186.1 | 184.7 | 180.5 | 177.4 | 184.2 | 181.4 | 187.3 | 192.7 142} Wo 
Malleable-iron castings. .........--. coccccccocceccocss 180.9 | 190.3 | 203.1 | 200.8 | 200.3 | 200.8 | 194.6 | 188.0 | 197.0 | 194.2 | 193.6 | 197.0] 1494 
nes Nn ncnndiincscenseeoucscasoensesnesedaanel 225.6 | 230.3 | 233.6 | 234.2 | 234.1 | 233.1 | 228.1 | 224.1 | 228.8 | 224.9 | 225.5 | 227.7] og) 1 Stone, | 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings...........<<c.cc0<--]------- 162.3 | 169.3 | 170.3 | 169.9 | 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.8 | 164.5 | 164.5 | 161.6 | 157.0 | 166.8 | 199 5 G 
Tin cans and other tinware...................-|------- 135.8 | 140.9 | 145.9 | 148.0 | 153.2 | 157.7 | 154.4 | 148.8 | 140.8 | 134.9 | 132.4 | 140.0] 1929 Gia 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. .........- seclocce ---| 126.7 | 129.6 | 130.8 | 130.6 | 132.5 | 130.3 | 129.1 | 127.5 | 130.7 | 134.0 | 137.1 | 139.4] 1963 ¢ Cer 
WEIN . 0c cscenpaapecssoucnscsqonecenspenetidipanaens 135.3 | 136.9 | 138.8 | 138.4 | 138.4 | 140.8 | 139.6 | 137.6 | 132.4 | 135.2 | 137.9 | 142.9] 108 9 Bri 
Cutlery and edge tools..............--.--------|-----=- 147.5 | 150.3 | 157.8 | 162.1 | 157.7 | 154.9 | 146.0 | 141.2 | 143.6 | 149.9 | 153.8 | 155.9] 1413 Pot 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, Gy 
SD Gi nncccecssosccsbébousnsttedasocessitmn 152.5 | 157.1 | 159.3 | 160.3 | 160.8 | 161.6 | 160.6 | 160.8 | 163.9 | 164.7 | 166.7 | 167.9] 19) 5 8 
[rr ee ae ee 142.9 | 146.0 | 152.0 | 151.8 | 150.9 | 150.0 | 148.8 | 146.4 | 147.9 | 153.2 | 156.8 | 160.5) 197; Lin 
og Eee a 151.0 | 157.9 | 161.5 | 162.4 | 161.7 | 157.2 | 154.0 | 147.8 | 153.7 | 149.8 | 150.3 | 153.2 05.3 Ma 
Stoves, of] burners, and heating equipment, Ab 
not elsewhere classified. ..................-..]------- 125.7 | 130.3 | 155.3 | 178.3 | 180.8 | 187.2 | 180.1 | 166.4 | 168.8 | 170.4 | 166.7/| 1781] 1229 aa 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and . 
5 -_ ee ee eee 185.8 | 196.1 | 202.3 | 204.7 | 206.4 | 202.3 | 198.1 | 185.9 | 197.5 | 198.2 | 195.0 | 204.5] 1004 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing_.| --- ---- 178.7 | 179.8 | 191.9 | 198.8 | 196.9 | 193.1 | 194.2 | 196.1 | 197.6 | 197.4 | 199.6 | 203.0] 1639 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- Textile 
OS EE ERNE PAR BABIES IIE 180.6 | 182.9 | 184.7 | 185.3 | 186.7 | 183.0 | 180.8 | 176.0 | 176.9 | 178.0 | 179.8] 179.9] 2m9 er 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim..|------- 128.4 | 133.0 | 141.7 | 145.7 | 144.1 | 142.1 | 241.2 | 134.2 | 133.7 | 131.4 | 130.6 | 135.4] 164.9 ar 377 
Bolte, nuts, washers, and rivets................]------- 185.0 | 186.9 | 188.4 | 186.3 | 185.6 | 184.6 | 183.1 | 184.5 | 187.3 | 187.8 | 189.8 | 190.0] 274 Cot 
DR, TOE GE GENE conaccacocececcecccacceseoeouns 229.4 | 232.6 | 234.2 | 233.2 | 228.1 | 225.1 | 215.6 | 214.5 | 213.3 | 214.2 | 223.9 | 228.8] 263 Sill 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted__....|------- 220.5 | 219.3 | 219.2 | 220.7 | 223.6 | 222.2 | 221.1 | 222.1 | 225.1 | 211.0 | 210.8 | 215.5 | 31a 5 We 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. ....|------- 187.6 | 194.5 | 197.8 | 199.3 | 196.8 | 194.3 | 104.5 | 195.3 | 199.1 | 202.1 | 204.4 | 203.9] 2095 ir 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.................|------- 113.2 | 118.1 | 120.6 | 120.3 | 122.1 | 124.2 | 125.9 | 122.4 | 121.7 | 117.7 | 119.5 | 121.9] 121.8 Ho: 
inn he spatantiinaiiaeiansinqauiantinwadautedl -------| 421.3 | 424.9 | 421.3 | 421.3 | 414.9 | 406.4 | 401.0 | 403.0 | 402.6 | 397.9 | 395.1 | 390.0 | 1346.4 Kn 
Cs ee 194.9 | 201.2 | 206.9 | 213.1 | 215.1 | 213.4 | 211.5 | 207.7 | 206.6 | 211.1 | 211.6 | 217.4 | 222.9] 259 
TREPCOPEEE GOMITNONS.. .. nccccosceccncocessoocseste=eesus 190.2 | 194.1 | 199.0 | 201.4 | 201.0 | 201.8 | 199.2 | 198.3 | 201.3 | 201 6 | 205.8 | 209.6 | 2724 Dy 
Radios and phonopraphs...................-..]------- 201.3 | 212.8 | 223.0 | 218.1 | 211.7 | 203.8 | 197.6 | 195.3 | 202.3 | 204.6 | 212 2 | 221.9] 299 a 
Communication equipment.................-.-|------- 262.8 | 272.4 | 282.9 | 288.0 | 284.7 | 276.2 | 260.5 | 268.1 | 278.2 | 277.3 | 280.3 | 207.4 | 367.5 Cat 
Machinery. except electrical IS i ae 214.4 219.1 223.1 227.5 227.9 228.7 228.7 227.4 228.8 | 230.4 228 5 227.4 233.1 244.7 = 
Machinery and machine-shop products... ......|------- 236.0 | 240.4 | 243.7 | 243.5 | 244.0 | 245.1 | 241.9 | 243.7 | 246.5 | 244.6 | 247.7 | 249.8] 2222 Cor 
Peneenes GRE GEPDENED.... cccccaccccccceccececseselososens 275.9 | 280.4 | 281.9 | 281.2 | 279.1 | 270.8 | 276.3 | 281.0 | 279.5 | 286.7 | 289.1 | 293.3 | 42.4 
eS 196.3 | 197.8 | 197.0 | 194.6 | 191.2 | 189.4 | 192.0 | 195.2 | 193.0 | 180.1 | 143.4 | 198.8] 167.5 Appare 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors.....|------- 266.5 | 268.3 | 270.1 | 267.1 | 266.1 | 255.2 | 254.5 | 262.6 | 267.4 | 263.7 | 267.0 | 266.1] 158.1 Me 
~~) Seeedementemens SG 118.2 | 120.5 | 129.3 | 129.7 | 130.0 | 131.2 | 130.5 | 127.9 | 128.4 | 129.7 | 130.4 | 134.5] 200.5 Shi 
Machine-tool accessories. ..... .................]------- 201.2 | 207.3 | 210.6 | 211.1 | 211.9 | 214.0 | 213.5 | 200.7 | 214.5 | 214.4 | 214.8] 216.6] 4081 Un 
I DIRE. connceqoccesccsccocesesensidtmoces 187.0 | 188.2 | 190.0 | 189.7 | 190.1 | 190.7 | 191.0 | 188.9 | 191.6 | 189.8 | 189.2] 187.6] 1201 We 
Pumps and pumping equipment...............]------- 272.3 | 275.9 | 278.9 | 277.6 | 276.8 | 278.0 ' 273.1 | 275.5 | 281.4 | 288.0 | 200.2 | 296.2] 372.9 Wo 
oe) |, EE A Ss 99.6 | 103.4 | 113.2 | 116.6 | 126.8 | 129.8 | 136.5 | 141.0 | 145.9 | 147.0 | 148.7 | 153.5] 73.8 Cor 
Cath registers; adding and calculating machines} - -- ---- 210.9 | 215.5 | 222.5 | 224.1 | 224.8 | 228.1 | 226.7 | 220.8 | 232.9 | 231.8 | 235.2 | 234.2] 177.0 Mi 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, Ha 
ee EE ETS, SS 128.8 | 136.4 | 167.3 | 207.3 | 210.6 | 210.3 | 208.7 | 209.9 | 220.0 | 214.6 | 217.0 | 218.4] 178.8 Cu 
Bewing machines, domestic and Industrial... .|------- 193.0 | 192.1 | 191.4 | 189.8 | 188.6 | 186.4 | 182.4 | 178.8 | 178.6 | 177.2 | 175.9 | 174.8] 136.6 Ho 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment ......| ------- 210.0 | 216.9 | 225.6 | 226.0 | 230.4 | 232.3 | 234.1 | 239.9 | 241.3 | 234.6 | 226.7 | 230.4] 154.9 Te: 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles....| 276.6 | 278.3 | 280.0 | 285.3 | 285.7 | 282.9 | 276.3 | 260.8 | 270.6 | 273.7 | 276.0 | 290.9 | 292.7 | 1580.1 Leathe 
EID ALG LIVE LALELAE ENN EIS 388.9 | 300.4 | 410.1 | 409.6 | 410.7 | 409.0 | 265.6 | 407.4 | 406.5 | 407.7 | 410.5 | 411.3 | 528.8 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad..............]------- 231.2 | 229.3 | 228.6 | 227.8 | 222.1 | 222.2 | 222.8 | 222.3 | 224.4 | 219.6 219.7 | 221.8] 246.5 Bo 
Alrcraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines.._|------- 380.8 | 381.6 | 382.1 | 377.4 | 366.2 | 349.2 | 336.4 | 328.5 | 321.5 | 315.3 | 348.0 | 342.9 | 2003.5 Bo. 
LO A AEE ATER, SELES 321.1 | 323.2 | 320.9 | 315.0 | 309.0 | 300.1 | 243.2 | 287.4 | 290.8 | 282.4 | 278.4 | 276.9 | 2625.7 Le: 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding................]------- 125.4 | 128.3 | 133.9 | 136.5 | 140.5 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 149.3 | 157.2 | 167.6 | 176.8 | 181.6 | 1769.4 Tr 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.......... a Ses 128.0 | 136.4 | 171.6 | 194.6 | 197.4 | 190.3 | 165.8 | 154.4 | 177.5 | 185.2 | 206.0 | 211.7 | 143.7 
F) 
| SE AE ATES 188.7 | 188.5 | 199.0 | 194.8 | 199.9 | 194.4 | 195.9 | 189.7 | 195.5 | 183.6 | 190.5 | 191.9 | 195.0] 17 need’. 
Nonferrous metals and their products #............ 160.7 | 164.9 | 168.0 | 173.6 | 176.1 | 176.0 | 173.9 | 172.4 | 169.2 | 178.9 | 173.7 | 176.9 | 180.0] 196.0 a 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous Ice 
TT a 147.1 | 147.3 | 149.1 | 150.0 | 149.1 | 145.5 | 150.0 | 151.7 | 151.8 | 149.8 | 148.4 | 147.8 | 204.3 Fk 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous Fe 
metals, except aluminum ....................]------- 135.6 | 140.1 | 141.0 | 140.4 | 140.7 | 140.0 | 136.2 | 133.7 | 135.5 | 135.6 | 138.3 | 140.6 | 195.2 Ce 
Clocks and watches... .............-.-.--.----|------- 113.9 | 119.3 | 133.3 | 130.0 | 141.9 | 141.1 | 135.3 | 127.8 | 139.5 | 139.2 | 140.7 | 141.9) 124.2 Ba 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings | - -- ---- 180.9 | 180.8 | 185.2 | 190.3 | 190.6 | 187.7 | 182.3 | 178.4 | 182.1 | 182.6 | 187.6 | 191.0)| 141.8 8u 
Silverware and plated ware....................]------- 219.8 | 223.0 | 220.8 | 233.5 | 231.5 | 228.5 | 226.2 | 218.3 | 225.5 | 224.2 | 226.8 | 226.5 124.5 8u 
EROIRS CGRIEEEE . . cccaccccccecccccssocccess|oocese< 148.8 | 146.1 | 151.0 | 155.2 | 155.6 | 157.3 | 154.1 | 147.6 | 150.8 | 148.4 | 152.7 | 161.7 137.8 Co 
Aluminum manufactures ......................|------- 164.2 | 168.6 | 172.5 | 173.6 | 170.5 | 163.5 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 179.5 | 181.5 | 187.7 | 192.1 | 337.4 Be 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified - . . ..|-~------ 175.4 | 182.7 | 104.4 | 197.9 | 199.0 | 197.2 | 198.7 | 196.1 | 193.9 | 195.5 | 199.9 | 204.4 201.9 M: 
Lumber and timber basic products ?...........---- 167.3 | 168.4 | 170.6 | 186.7 | 195.4 | 197.7 | 200.6 | 200.8 | 197.3 | 190.0 | 193.6 | 179.4 | 178.3] 127.3 Ca 
Sawmills and logging camps................-../.-..-.- 180.9 | 182.3 | 201.6 | 212.7 | 216.2 | 220.4 | 220.7 | 217.2 | 208.7 | 200.1 | 194.8 | 193.5 139.0 Tobace 
Planing and plywood mills....................!.-...-- 177.7 | 183.8 | 192.6 | 194.8 | 193.2 | 192.3 ' 192.8 ' 187.2! 184.2! 182.0! 180.4 ' 179.9! 125.4 
See footnotes at end of table. ee 
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TaBLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
[1939 average= 100] 
An- 
1949 1948 — 
Industry group and industry oo 
Feb. Oct. Aug. | July | June Apr. 1943 
ee 
Durable goods—Continued 
Furniture and finished lumber products ?__.......- 133. 2 143.3 140.5 | 137.8 | 139.8 .7 | 143.4 111.7 
Mattresses and bedsprings_...............-.--- 155. 0 180. 9 171.7 | 161.9 | 163.0 L 170. 4 105. 9 
siete ns Hs isa tate | ties aval uae isos ases| tans | ee 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_._..........--- ' 23. 3 . 5. } 7. 25. 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods--........-- 129. 2 138. 4 139.6 | 135.6 | 139.7 , 145.8 102. 4 
ee > Se 130.7 136. 0 141.0 | 137.1 | 133.6 .1 | 128.7 98. 7 
Wood, turned SS dciniiadinmenwidiouen 131.1 140. 4 140.9 | 136.7 | 144.0 .5 | 142.6 107.4 
Bone, clay, and glass ITT cis dang hciavntrleenineten 150. 0 159. 4 157.0 | 153.2 | 156.0 ® 153. 7 122. 5 
ns «cn encdqueetteonsacnecees 155. 8 172.6 167.8 | 161.0 | 168.9 .3 | 170.7 139. 9 
Glass products made from purchased glass... - 140.0 143.8 138.5 | 143.0 | 142.0 7] 142.1 113.1 
Es oo cecnnancdasocscousonuns 149.5 151.5 151.7 | 151.8] 150.0 7] 145.9 111.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....................- 135, 2 143.9 143.7 | 141.0] 141.4 -1 | 134.3 90.5 
Pottery and related products_..........-...--- cms = . 177.3 +4 : Hag : + sae 2 ry 9 
(DE LAR OE . ] 157.1 ‘ 4 52.8 Ls 
Weltboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
ake erene cn aboeemiembigadatetne 162.3 182.6 180.8 | 180.6 | 178.5 .0O | 178.7 137. 2 
ES ee 110.2 113.4 114.3 | 114.6] 113.3 .1} 116.9 98. 7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products____- 102. 2 102.9 102.5 | 101.0) 99.6 8] 96.6 67.4 
tna eetintieankndeeeccummncentin 260. 2 265. 7 267.4 | 272.7 | 265.0 .2 | 260.4 302, 2 
I 6 cnhencncneninescacacecees 146. 1 161.7 157.9 | 151.7 | 157.5 -9 | 158.3 138. 2 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufac- 

EE 104.0 | 104.9 | 108.0 | 108.9 | 109.2 111.4 | 108.7] 113.2 3.0] 113.7 Sh 108. 2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares-____---- 117.3 | 118.3 | 121.3 | 121.6 | 122.2 124.7 | 121.9] 126.1 5.4 | 125.8 .6] 125.8 
Cotton eee, REE ATT RD =. oh a 04.2 = ; 96. 2 =. = 4 .3 1] 103.6 8 126. 6 
a ccs eeticninds iat dit : § ‘ 96. 4 ; 95.9] 92. 8 5.0] 94.9 4.8 82.2 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

att ne dina nownihanass 91.5 | 94.6] 99.8 | 100.4 | 101.2 107.7 | 106.3 | 110.3 9.9} 111.0 3.1] 110.4 
Cee es a eiencidennametiinwnion 82.8 | 82.0] 83.6] 84.7] 84.4 85.5 | 80.5] 86.7 .5] 80.1 4 74.9 
Raltred Seen 94.9) 94.8] 97.2] 99.3] 98.0 7.5| 96.7] 96.8 4 | 101.9 4 109. 4 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves___....._. 107.7 | 105.7 | 111.8 | 114.2 | 110.2 106.6 | 101.8] 111.5 8} 112.3 4 117.2 
— nto Tg ee ‘ent auie — 99. 9 99.3 | 107.1 | 113.3 | 117.7 123.0 | 123.2 | 127.1 128. 3 132. 0 8 110.4 
eing an n ng textilies, including woolen 
a Te a cmenaiteaand 129.0 | 127.7 .9 | 130.1 | 129.5 129.8 | 128.8 | 131.9] 133.3 | 134.4 % 113.6 
Carpets and rugs, wool. ......................- 146.8 | 148.0 : 150.7 | 150.9 148.1 | 148.0 | 148.1 | 146.8 | 145.7 5.7 00.8 
ns cn eanmhatuieeakaihanmed 75.3 76.0 78.4 74.6 86.7 80.1 87.0 84.2 82.7 .38 71.3 

Jute goods, exce “ean SR SIREN 111.5 | 112.2 114.3 | 107.1 114.3 | 112.6] 114.2} 112.0} 112.8 ‘fs 110.6 

“> seat 114.4 | 115.1 117.8 | 116.8 120.7 | 124.0 | 127.0 | 128.7 | 130.9 1 143. 4 
Apparel and other finished textile products ?_____.- 149.1 | 143.0 47.0 | 148.8 146.6 | 135.8 | 138.6 | 137.1 | 130.8 121.4 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified__.__._- 126.6 | 121.8 4.4} 128.9 128.8 | 119.7 | 126.9 | 125.0 | 125.0 115.8 

Shirts, collars, and nightwear.................. 90.2 | 85.0 ‘ 95.2] 95.6 94.1 | 92.6] 97.9] 99.0] 100.3 1 90.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s_-_............ 111.1 | 102.7 . q 111.3 105.5 | 98.5 | 107.4 | 108.3 | 110.1 3 06. 3 
i AT A 110.9} 97.7 . 117.5 116.3 | 115 7 | 116.1 |] 114.3 | 111.4 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified... 175.2 | 168.9 ' 170.8 167.3 | 152.7 | 152.1 | 149.4 | 153.7 + 120.6 
Corsets and allied garments.................... 98.6 | 100.4 ' 103.9 99.0] 92.4] 96.5] 98.8) 102.4 e RS. 1 
NRA a a 93.0} 84.9 88. 4 85.2] 76.2] 68.4] 70.4] 80.8 8 91.5 
RESET LIE LE EI 103.0 | 106.0 é 104. 4 96.2] 77.7] 96.6] 99.21 99.8 .6) 113.1 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.._._...._- 112.9 | 99.2 ’ 117.5 122.8 | 107.5 | 112.2 | 113.3 | 118.8 .4) 141.9 
Seuasieraiebins , other than curtains, etc_____ 222.6 | 214.5 .8 228. 5 215.5 | 198.9 | 197.7 | 196.3 | 205.5 5.0 214.6 
(en aaa 190.5 | 188.5 | 190.9 186. 2 181.6 | 176.6 | 170.2 | 168.6 | 168.2 .7 1) 155.7 

Leather and leather products ?..................__- 105.8 | 105.0 | 104.8 108. 3 110.4 | 108.1 | 107.4 | 103.3 | 107.1 1 98. 1 
Ea iar tains ietatnaaitimineneeniinaninall 91.9 92.9 94. 6 95.4 95.3 94.3 95.7 94.9 95.1 4 92.9 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings......_-_- 87.1 | 85.9] 85.1 88. 1 90.7 | 88.6] 88.9] 86.9] &8&.7 .7 06.0 
AR rT =! 103.6 | 102.7 | 100.5 103. 3 106.0 | 103.7 | 102.5 | 97.7 | 102.2 1 R9.0 
Leather gloves and mittems____.____...._______- 7.0 93.6 | 106.0 128. 2 132.1 | 127.8 | 128.8 | 123.9 | 121.9 5.4 153.7 

tt RE GS RARE LE 133.7 | 132.3 | 157.3 175. 2 166.0 | 159.6 | 150.3 | 158.6 | 160.1 .4 161.2 

I 134.9 | 138.3 | 146.6 163. 8 166.0 | 159.7 | 147.1 | 127.7 | 122.6 61 123.5 
poring and meat packing-............... 151.9 | 157. 161.5 146.4 145.7 | 149.1 | 147.8 92. 2 77.0 3.3 128.9 
eine 164. 5 173. 4 176, 2 189.8 | 196.8 | 201.2 | 194.5 | 183.3 5 165.2 

Condensed and evaporated milk... ............ 176.7 172.1 186. 3 201.4 | 207.4 | 211.2 | 198.3 | 188.3 7.21 182.6 
i “sR RR eats, 138. 4 135.7 148. 6 180.7 | 186.3 | 179.1 . 153.9 .5 130. 7 

-- th incin aecienaembaninhneehininnte 145.9 . 144.5 152.2 | 153.7 | 149.0 2 144 3 5.2 118. 5 
| OO aac ce ae 167.4 169. 1 170.8 | 169.7 | 166.5 153.9 0 145.0 

Ooneal toe a 156.8 158.0 165.6 | 165.7 | 155.2 146.4 ‘71 136.0 
LL A 128.0 135. 5 131.8 | 131.3 | 130.2 125.8 9] 111.0 
Tn... scassnencennecnuneut 155. 7 141.0 159.1 | 162.4 | 139.1 131.3 1] 106.1 
cecesoemennacee 41.7 215.2 78.0 | 65.0} 63.0 49.3 6 86.8 
RRR RRR CEE 127.6 159. 5 128.5 | 113.0 | 115.8 120.5 21 106.7 
Beverages, nonalcoholic.......................- 158. 5 180. 5 207.9 | 210.9 | 194.0 170.1 | 161.2} 135.1 
A RRR 180. 6 200. 9 217.0 | 218.0 | 205.5 191.2 | 1849] 134.1 
Canning and preserving. ...................... 80. 3 192.3 217.0 | 182.5 | 124.3 93.6 2] 125.4 

Tobacco manufactures ?__.......................-.- 88. 6 95.9 92.5 | 88.8] 90.6 92.4] 93.4| 97.2 
i STE asa rea 119.8 128. 2 126.8 | 122.4 | 121.2 121.1 1 123.8 

I ciitn eo conendinanooesmnndampenn 75. 8 83.2 78.9 | 74.7) 78.1 81.0 : 85.0 

(chewing and smoking) and snuff.....'.......| 74.7 78.6 77.2 | 75.61 76.1 77.0 92. 5 
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TABLE A~-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continyeq TAL 
[1939 average = 100] 
| — — 
An- 
1949 1948 nual 
Industry group and industry = 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 1943 
abel 
Nondurable goods— Continued 
Paper and allied products *.....................-.- 143.6 | 145.4 | 147.5 | 151.1 | 151.7 | 151.0 | 149.8 | 148.6 | 146.1 | 146.9 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 148.0 | 12» iron 
 {  ' SS Ss * 146.9 | 148.4 | 150.2 | 150.0 | 149.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 149.4 | 148.2 | 148.5 | 147.8 | 147.9 116.3 
Paper goods, other............ ROE, Rs 163.0 | 164.9 | 18.2 | 168.6 | 168.4 | 166.1 | 163.9 | 160.2 | 163.6 | 163.0 | 162.6 | 164.2] 133) E 
DID. cutnssthecuniabniammmdamsengrengenaaantiel 145.9 | 147.2 | 150.4 | 150.5 | 148.0 | 145.2 | 141.4 | 140.9 | 144.0 | 145.8 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 1)¢ 9 r 
, ), eee eee 147.5 | 148.5 | 150.5 | 152.6 | 160.1 | 159.9 | 159.2 | 156.3 | 157.8 | 158.5 | 162.3 | 164.1 | 112 0 8 
EEE EAS, Se 132.5 | 136.3 | 144.0 | 146.3 | 144.0 | 139.9 | 136.7 | 131.0 | 133.9 | 131.8 | 133.7 | 137.3 | 109.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 4_._..__- 131.6 | 132.1 | 132.9 | 135.2 | 134.7 | 134.8 | 133.0 | 131.8 | 131.1 | 132.3 | 132.0 | 131.8 | 132.8) 1m ¢ as 
Newspapers and periodicals...................|------- 126.8 | 126.1 | 128.3 | 127.2 | 127.0 | 125.9 | 124.4 | 123.7 | 123.8 | 123.3 | 122.2 | 122.0 95.2 8 
VERGE: DOG GIl BUD cocacncassnéearereceses > eneced 144.3 | 146.2 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 147.9 | 145.3 | 143.5 | 143.4 | 144.5 | 144.3 | 143.5 | 145.3 | 1087 F 
ETE TLL ASE LET LE ecccces 112.3 | 114.5 | 119.3 | 119.7 | 119.7 | 118.5 | 118.9 | 118.9 | 118.3 | 117.6 | 119.0 | 119.5 98.5 
|” EP Seas! -.| 129.5 | 131.5 | 133.8 | 136.0 | 135.3 | 133.7 | 134.8 | 129.1 | 136.3 | 136.2 | 139.2 | 144.5) 114) M 
Chemicals and allied products ?.........-...-...... 203.3 | 203.9 | 206.1 | 207.0 | 207.8 | 208.1 | 207.1 | 203.3 | 196.6 | 199.2 | 198.4 | 201.4 | 203.6 on4 5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...................|------- 162.7 | 166.7 | 168.2 | 170.2 ; 172.1 | 172.0 | 175.7 | 173.6 | 173.6 | 172.1 | 169.8 | 171.9 | 125.) Vv 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............|------- 238.5 | 238.2 | 233.9 | 235.3 | 234.1 | 233.2 | 232.1 | 230.2 | 231.1 | 231.1 | 233.3 | 236.9 | 934 8 
Perfumes and cosmetics................-... — 105.5 | 107.1 | 116.8 | 124.1 | 122.7 | 119.7 | 119.0 | 104.1 | 105.0 | 105.2 | 107.6 | 111.2] 125.2 8 
al Nita Ate RAS Ah LE SRN: A 172.3 | 173.3 | 173.5 | 173.9 | 178.4 | 177.2 | 164.7 | 157.6 | 155.4 | 142.2 | 142.9] 163.1] 117) F 
Rayon and allied products..................-.. -.-----| 134.9 | 134.6 | 134.0 | 132.3 | 132.3 | 131.8 | 134.3 | 133.2 | 133.0 | 131.2 | 131.4 | 131.8] 111.7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.............|..--..- 292.7 | 209.5 | 302.1 | 301.4 | 300.3 | 301.6 | 302.1 | 288.9 | 206.9 | 292.9 | 296.3 | 203.8 | 2.7 Elect 
EDSON VES COG GREET THING... < ccccccoccceccceceslooceces 366.6 | 371.7 | 375.2 | 375.4 | 379.3 | 379.2 | 380.7 | 376.1 | 365.7 | 351.9 | 350.7 | 354.1 | 1426.9 F 
Compressed and liquefied gases................|-----.- 229.0 | 232.8 | 239.6 | 239.2 | 247.9 | 247.0 | 253.1 | 252.1 | 254.2 | 250.9 | 252.4 | 250.1 197.3 F 
. ASE GREENE cccccocccacecesoncsasiestecas 164.0 | 165.7 | 167.7 | 171.5 | 173.7 | 174.2 | 173.9 | 180.2 | 181.5 | 181.6 | 182.5 | 182.8 | 3505 4 C 
STUIIIIITID inn a cpinttniieedinbisncmmnncidmainiiahiient ...| 227.3 | 227.2 | 208.0 | 220.6 | 227.4 | 243.3 | 231.8 | 190.2 | 212.2 | 219.7 | 210.1 | 203.9 | 24265 
EEE EEL LE ETE LS PCED ESE 141.3 | 157.1 | 168.3 | 178.0 | 179.0 | 153.3 93.8 82.0 83.0 89.1 99.5 | 115.0 | 133.4 Mac! 
ares Res Se 180.1 | 161.5 | 152.1 | 152.4 | 152.9 | 152.3 | 142.2 | 135.6 | 144.4 | 171.4 | 194.7 | 202.3 | 146.2 
Products of petroleum and coal ?.................. 152.6 | 152.8 | 153.0 | 155.0 | 157.7 | 182.7 | 159.1 | 160.3 | 160.7 | 160.3 | 157.3 | 154.9 | 155.4) 117.6 
TE ET TEESE SRE 154.4 | 154.2 | 154.8 | 156.3 | 146.9 | 155.7 | 158.3 | 159.8 | 150.2 | 156.7 | 155.2 | 155.0 | 112.4 
an Se GL, <cndieneenanmpensseenasauenennn 147.4 | 148.9 | 147.8 | 148.2 | 147.8 | 149.2 | 149.3 | 146.7 | 145.9 | 143.2 | 136.8 | 141.4 | 117.4 
eS ee ee eee 87.8 91.4 | 105.0 | 113.6 | 117.2 | 118.0 | 113.5 | 108.8 | 107.1 97.1 92.7 75.3 87.0) 
ET I extdiepccatumnteannsnoeoued -a.----| 167.2 | 165.8 | 186.7 | 211.9 | 223.3 | 222.7 | 219.4 | 215.5 | 218.2 | 213.2 | 214.6 | 215.3] 161.2 
Rubber products #__........... eee... | 151.0 | 154.1 | 157.8 | 161.8 | 164.5 | 163.5 | 162.8 | 160.9 | 157.7 | 161.6 | 161.1 | 163.8 | 168.9 160.3 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. ............-.. veslpadtaan 159.5 | 163.0 | 165.3 | 168.2 | 165.9 | 168.6 | 168.7 | 167.6 | 169.4 | 168.5 | 170.7 | 177.7 | 166.1 
EEE es 138.8 | 151.1 | 158.0 | 156.2 | 154.0 | 151.2 | 148.3 | 139.4 | 146.9 | 146.4 | 149.0 | 152.4 | 1605 
RUDOSE GUSER, CEePeccascecscccccecsesesece ee ees 152.8 | 154.4 | 150.2 | 162.9 | 163.4 | 150.9 | 155.8 | 152. 157.5 | 157.5 | 161.9 | 165.3 | 154.1 
Miscellaneous industries *................--..-..-. 164.8 | 167.9 | 169.4 | 177.7 | 184.9 | 187.8 | 184.2 | 180.1 | 173.9 | 175.7 | 176.6 | 178.4 | 182.6 | 181.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-contro] equipment..................-..-- Be ta 5 272.2 | 270.4 | 267.1 | 268.1 | 261.0 | 256.7 | 248.8 | 247.4 | 244.5 | 242.8 | 244.1 | 244.6 | 766.4 
Photographic apparatus. ....... onan peneneie sqdninen 212.8 | 217.1 | 223.9 | 224.1 | 224.5 | 224.4 | 224.5 | 220.9 | 216.6 | 214.1 | 217.1 | 219.8 | 20.9 
Optica! instruments and ophthalmic goods. -..|.......| 221.5 | 219.6 | 221.5 | 218.7 | 221.8 | 219.7 | 218.3 | 201.0 | 215.6 | 224.1 | 226.9 | 229.1 | 280.3 
, Ul UR fC, ee _..| 156.3 | 161.8 | 170.8 | 173.7 | 178.2 | 173.6 | 170.4 | 157.3 | 173.7 | 175.2 | 170.5 | 189.7 | 156.2 
ON US SS 177.1 | 168.8 | 206.9 | 243.9 | 258.7 | 251.7 | 236.9 | 221.8 | 214.8 | 210.3 | 210.7 | 201.2 99.7 
RITE \ tnt aneeenanhundmaenmnanheaeneninaan 112.0 | 111.1 | 116.2 | 116.6 | 117.0 | 116.1 | 116.2 | 111.2 | 114.8 | 114.2 | 116.3 | 122.6] 116.6 
ee GID. co co cascceccssdasseenenecestiindebias 221.7 | 252.4 | 272.6 | 281.0 | 281.8 | 271.3 | 269.1 271.8 | 270.6 | 260.9 | 266.8 | 258.6 | 913.1 






































1 See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-6, 


TABLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ' 
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[1939 average = 100] 
= 
nus 
1949 1948 aver: 
Industry group and industry age 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 
PN ee 349.3 | 357.9 | 363.0 | 377.6 | 379.3 | 382.9 2 7 | 360.0 | 359.0 | 346.7 | 347.1 | 358.4 | 334.4 
aR eee 3900.1 | 403.2 | 412.6 | 430.1 | 430.3 | 435.7 | 423.7 | 418.8 | 403.0 | 401.3 | 390.8 | 393.4 | 402.0 | 469.5 Fun 
FROM GREED GOOED.. cncoccccesccancsseccseccenss 309.5 | 313.6 | 314.5 | 326.3 | 329.5 | 331.2 | 341.6 | 331.6 | 318.0 | 317.6 | 303.6 | 301.9 | 315.7 | 2023 
Durable goods | 
Iron and steel and their products *_................ 336.7 | 348.4 | 356.7 | 371.4 | 373.6 | 376.0 | 365.0 | 360.5 | 336.9 | 340.5 | 334.4 | 329.6 | 340.8 | 311.4 | 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...|.....-. 302.8 | 304.6 | 305.1 | 308.4 | 305.0 | 300.3 | 205.8 | 269.9 | 268.4 | 265.4 | 253.0 | 260.9 | 222.3 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. ...........-..- ~-.----| 376.2 | 395.8 | 424.1 | 429.4 | 436.1 | 433.3 | 417.1 | 398.2 | 421.5 | 304.3 | 415.6 | 444.0 11 Stor 
Malleable-iron castings. .......................]---.- .| 424.9 | 468.6 | 520.8 | 505.7 | 512.2 | 493.1 | 478.8 | 448.8 | 468.1 | 460.3 | 453.0 | 460.7 | 278.9 
TT 8 eee ee 496.7 | 506.0 | 525.2 | 528.0 | 523.2 | 504.4 | 408.6 | 464.3 | 494.7 | 478.5 | 477.3 | 481.0 | 493.5 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.....................].--.-.. 400.8 | 475.5 | 471.2 | 470.9 | 445.7 | 437.1 | 432.7 | 414.3 | 422.0 | 401.4 | 370.0 | 397.5 177.2 
Tin cans and other tinware............-..-.....].-.---.- 306.5 | 317.7 | 340.3 | 334.7 | 351.6 | 391.7 | 364.9 | 353.2 | 310.8 | 286.1 | 274.9 | 289.8 / 161.6 
W ire drawn from purchased rods. .............].-.--.- 257.9 | 268.3 | 271.4 | 271.2 | 276.2 | 263.8 | 262.5 | 242.8 | 243.3 | 249.8 | 255.3 | 2690.1 | 255.3 
Wr NUE... concocnaketiuensneahatsseneseeuiaeleenel 323.0 | 332.0 | 334.7 | 331.6 | 333.2 | 322.5 | 326.6 | 315.1 | 295.7 | 208.2 | 302.0 | 316.4 | 202.6 
Centiery GS GRSS CoG cncncccecccenscoceceses|neseces 353.8 | 371.2 | 304.3 | 405.8 | 302.1 | 374.9 | 350.3 | 335.7 | 343.6 | 357.8 | 364.6 | 370.6] 279.5 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 




































































REVIEW, MAY 1949 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 581 
aq Tape A-8: IndexesYof Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
[1939 average = 100] 
— —_—_ 
; Aa, 
nu 
u 1948 aver- 
4 Industry group and industry age 
‘ Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 1943 
Durable goods—Continued 
nd steel and their products *—Continued 
2 see ols (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
1.3 CE GEE 2 uhcnccccccscccccuctcncccsoccosesece 348.5 | 361.3 | 372.5 | 373.8 | 376.3 | 366.3 | 373.4 | 358.7 | 370.8 | 366.6 $34.1 
1 Ti, a cdedanhesoeonenwessasecocascenscoes 339. 3 | 350.0 | 370.8 | 367.4 | 363.1 | 349.2 | 347.1 | 325.0 | 340.9 | 343.9 245.8 
9 ESS 321.8 | 343.3 | 378.3 | 376.9 | 381.9 | 338.7 | 338.7 | 316.7 | 329.0 | 324.0 161.7 
.0 Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment, not 
3 elsewhere classified. ...................----.- 261.7 | 277.2 | 350.4 | 400.0 | 448.4 | 426.7 | 416.9 | 371.0 | 379.2 | 371.4 210.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
8 Sn cctningebastansdpeniyugenens 400.6 | 418.1 | 454.6 | 466.5 | 474.3 | 447.6 | 436.4 | 414.7 | 431.4 | 427.6 360. 6 
2 , Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. - - -3 | 440.0 | 481.0 | 491.9 | 482.6 | 453.7 | 467.9 | 452.0 | 462.9 | 464.1 307.0 
7 Fabricated structural and ornamental] metal- 
5 i ti ebapansecnesaahbosenekepeneus .8 | 398.5 | 406.8 | 406.2 | 409.4 | 371.9 | 384.5 | 346.7 | 363.7 | 364.2 364.3 
1 Meta! doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim - -- .4 | 311.7 | 341.8 | 344.0 | 340.1 | 340.4 | 328.5 | 287.5 | 300.1 | 288.6 202. 6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and ee .4 | 420.5 | 445.1 | 433.6 | 428.0 | 415.5 | 424.6 | 401.0 | 412.8 | 408.2 882. 0 
5 Forgings, iron ESS ea .4 | 540.5 | 548.5 | 544.8 | 533.6 | 513.4 | 475.8 | 449.6 | 454.1 | 443.7 607.9 
3 | Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted_..... .6 | 499.1 | 497.2 | 515.8 | 505.1 | 487.1 | 495.4 | 473.0 | 467.3 | 443.1 610.9 
6 Screw-machine products and wood screws. -...- .3 | 441.3 | 453.5 | 450.5 | 453.0 | 433.1 | 420.4 | 426.8 | 436.9 | 445.4 400. 4 
) Stee! barrels, kegs, and drums-.-..............- .9 | 321.0 | 349.4 | 328.8 | 329.8 | 306.9 | 338.0 | 301.4 | 313.3 | 302.6 247.0 
1 tt io icmewegedeeseeseusererseneesuens .1 |1007.6 |1005.6 {1018.0 | 998.7 | 963.1 | 927.8 | 052.7 | 045.9 | 015.6 2034.8 
7 eee 454.3 | 474.6 | 479.2 | 474.4 | 465.4 | 454.8 | 436.3 | 440.0 | 431.6 ' 488. 0 
9 Wisstrice) GGUINMMENt. . .....ccccccccccccccece- 427.0 | 444.1 | 447.8 | 445.4 | 442.2 | 434.7 | 418.3 | 419.2 | 410.3 475.6 
3 Radios and phonographs- --...............-.-.-- 607.3 | 551.4 | 539.7 | 509.1 | 480.4 | 468.9 | 456.9 | 458.6 | 451.4 6 605. 0 
; Communication equipment_._...............-.- 547.2 | 564.3 | 587.6 | 591.6 | 567.3 | 550.6 | 513.4 | 534.8 | 530.0 ~ 538. 2 
4 Machinery, except electrical ?_................----.. .0 | 473.7 | 491.6 | 486.9 | 491.7 | 484.0 | 482.3 | 473.6 | 480.7 | 466.4 8 443.7 
2 Mechinery and machine-shop products____---- .9 | 517.7 | 532.6 | 527.3 | 531.6 | 523.2 | 620.0 | 507.9 | 519.6 | 509.3 9 601.8 
Engines and turbines..................--..---- .9 | 609.9 | 639.3 | 620.1 | 622.1 | 581.9 | 694.5 | 585.4 | 601.4 | 617.6 . | 849. 4 
6 EE ea EE .8 | 374.6 | 369.6 | 358.4 | 364.1 | 360.5 | 369.1 | 369.2 | 355.5 | 285.4 .9 256.7 
‘ Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors. --.- .6 | 599.0 | 613.7 | 502.4 | 597.9 | 577.1 | 559.3 | 574.2 | 695.4 | 571.2 9 208. 6 
‘ I oe on i ole on ceitabendanhnewotion .6 | 224.2 | 249.3 | 248.1 | 250.3 | 248.3 | 246.8 | 239.0 | 242.9 | 240.7 2 603. 9 
D Machine-tool accessories. ................---.--- .4 | 384.0 | 395.7 | 387.1 | 391.8 | 391.0 | 400.8 | 361.6 | 383.5 | 389.9 .6 671.1 
2 EEE ER ee .2 | 437.8 | 461.4 | 452.0 | 453.2 | 458.9 | 454.3 | 438.6 | 459.1 | 444.8 .8 230.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment............-- .9 | 609.7 | 682.9 | 625.5 | 620.1 | 615.0 | 605.0 | 605.0 | 616.5 | 630.7 .2 761.8 
3 Sct ch adetbnescntbennngonsousenses .4 | 220.5 | 265.7 | 271.1 | 255.0 | 286.8 | 298.0 | 319.2 | 325.2 | 325.0 .8 143.8 
| Cash registers; edding, and calculating ma- 
j RS Re a re .8 | 474.2 | 494.2 | 487.9 | 481.3 | 492.3 | 489.2 | 507.0 | 505.9 | 489.4 * 341.6 
: Washing machines, wringers, and driers, 
i Mi. De shes seranehnantdnede .4 | 274.5 | 316.6 | 470.0 | 484.2 | 460.6 | 449.3 | 439.2 | 480.9 | 454.2 .3 301.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_-_-.-._- .7 | 490.1 | 504.1 | 501.9 | 491.6 | 478.8 | 460.4 | 432.3 | 439.5 | 428.0 9 282.3 
| Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment___--- 449.8 | 460.8 | 490.0 | 486.2 | 508.7 | 493.3 | 491.4 | 486.0 | 508.9 | 472.3 4 264. 5 
‘ Transportation equipment, except automobiles _-_- 607.9 | 608.5 | 635.5 | 611.8 | 613.3 | 581.8 | 547.7 | 552.4 | 561.2 | 566.4 3080. 3 
: ER FE EGE AMEE ae nae 894.0 | 917.9 |1024.4 | 042.5 | 909.4 | 948.4 | 500.4 | 907.3 | 913.7 | 016.4 a 1107.3 
: Cars, electric- and steam-railroad - ............-. 563.4 | 557.1 | 565.9 | 535.4 | 526.6 | 477.3 | 516.9 | 467.9 | 492.5 | 478.5 ® 457.9 
| Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. -- 828.0 | 808.0 | 838.5 | 830.7 | 794.9 | 746.1 | 698.4 | 661.1 | 649.2 | 634.2 2 34096. 3 
: ‘ EE SE SG EE EE 604.9 | 617.2 | 618.9 | 601.3 | 509.7 | 570.0 | 453.7 | 533.1 | 517.5 | 493.5 0 4528.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. --............- 263.2 | 274.4 | 288.6 | 262.4 | 201.2 | 283.1 | 200.6 | 304.5 | 321.7 | 345.7 6 3504. 7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts............-.- 260.4 | 274.4 | 353.7 | 468.2 | 474.3 | 424.5 | 374.2 | 301.8 | 345.7 | 370.5 2 253. 6 
i dintiiecabtnnntnbeereneacadinanionss 444.7 | 455.3 | 451.2 | 438.9 | 451.3 | 425.9 | 419.1 | 423.3 | 385.7 | 362.6 .2 321.2 
Nonferrous metals and their products 3_..........- 372.2 | 301.2 | 391.9 | 304.2 | 386.3 | 379.3 | 360.6 | 368.2 | 362.5 B.3 354. 5 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
i: Re a re ea a 344,2 | 342.1 | 340.0 | 344.6 | 342.4 | 345.7 | 338.6 | 329.7 | 321.6 y 353.9 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonfer- 
rous metals, except aluminum. -.-_...........- 296.9 | 309.8 | 208.2 | 308.0 | 307.0 | 208.5 | 284.3 | 278.3 | 268.9 | 271.7 353. 4 
vn crccngasedepuetnmsanates 295.9 | 335.9 | 348.1 | 353.0 | 348.6 | 334.9 | 304.5 | 332.2 | 327.4 | 336.8 238. 4 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings 371.5 | 402.3 | 407.3 | 397.0 | 383.8 | 365.9 | 345.7 | 372.5 | 362.4 | 377.7 211.8 
Silverware and plated ware...................- 512.7 | 564.3 | 572.0 | 565.0 | 555.4 | 519.4 | 481.8 | 627.4 | 522.4 | 620.4 212.8 
CS ELAR LG AEN 319.8 | 335.4 | 343.1 | 340.0 | 345.6 | 328.2 | 317.0 | 305.9 | 203.3 3 240.4 
Aluminum manufactures.-...................- 349.8 | 357.5 | 360.2 | 355.7 | 325.8 | 332.9 | 316.8 | 338.5 | 347.0 | 356.8 591.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified... 422.8 | 453.3 | 452.3 | 467.4 | 443.9 | 454.5 | 434.1 | 438.1 | 430.2 .8 357.6 
Lumber and timber basic products 3_............_- 418.2 | 465.6 | 499.7 | 519.2 | 523.3 | 538.8 | 502.9 | 488.5 | 461.1 | 433.4 216.1 
Sawmills and logging camps................... 450.0 | 503.5 | 549.7 | 575.3 | 584.4 | 604.6 | 563.3 | 543.3 | 496.8 | 471.0 238.3 
Planing i Ph, «.ccocaccessteseses 439.9 | 481.5 | 484.9 | 401.9 | 478.6 | 485.4 | 455.3 | 456.1 | 445.1 4 197.8 
Furniture and finished lumber products ?........_- ’ 317.9 | 345.4 | 349.2 | 354.9 | 344.5 | 337.3 | 320.4 | 326.0 | 325.6 | 333.0 183.9 
Mattresses and bedsprings_.................... . 326.8 | 351.3 | 371.2 | 414.3 | 411.5 | 385.5 | 354.1 | 347.9 | 340.2 | 359.5 165. 7 
CC OA ATL CD LEAL IE 320.5 | 323.0 | 354.4 | 356.7 | 358.1 | 344.2 | 334.8 | 317.5 | 325.7 | 328.6 .3 185.3 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar................ 270.5 | 280.9 | 313.9 | 320.7 | 325.0 | 315.7 | 327.3 | 318.6 | 325.7 | 301.1 8 215.8 
Caskets and other morticians’ REA 269.6 | 282.6 | 282.4 | 287.8 | 284.9 | 289.7 | 289.0 | 273.4 | 283.4 | 289.2 .3 159.3 
Wood REN Ee Re AT apt H 347.6 | 354.4 | 372.4 | 378.3 | 383.3 | 379.3 | 382.8 | 378.0 | 358.1 | 351.5 5 181.9 
Wood, turned and shaped..................... 312.6 | 314.8 | 331.1 | 328.3 | 338.7 | 323.8 | 332.1 | 313.9 | 322.8 | 325.1 .8 175. 5 
Btone clay, and glass products ?_.................. 344.5 } 349.5 | 366.9 | 366.9 | 372.1 | 361.2 | 358.9 | 334.2 | 347.1 | 343.4 9 189.1 
Glass i EE RTL TREN 366.8 } 371.9 | 385.3 | 384.0 | 395.8 | 383.2 | 369.3 | 327.9 | 360.5 | 364.4 a 208. 2 
Glass products made from purchased glass... _. 313.9 | 322.9 | 350.7 | 344.6 | 329.0 | 310.9 | 309.3 | 293.4 | 308.5 | 304.6 1 165.9 
a eunbooeons 303.6 | 308.1 | 312.2 | 315.2 | 316.1 | 310.4 | 322.5 | 319.2 | 314.0 | 305.0 2 156. 5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.................-.. 329.0 | 330.8 | 355.5 | 356.5 | 362.4 | 353.5 | 358.6 | 335.7 | 338.1 | 328.6 9 135.8 
Pottery and related ET ae 392.1 | 386.8 ' 404.1 | 407.5 | 390.8 | 374.0 | 383.4 | 345.2 | 364.2 | 359.8 0 191.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Cop, TAB 
[1939 average = 100} 
 —— - 
An- 
1949 1948 aaa 
Ver- 
Industry group and industry = 
[ee 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. 1943 
es 
Durable gooda—Continued = 
Stone, clay, and glass products *—Continued 
’ a 44 » ' Pee 342.3 | 343.9 | 378.5 | 387.7 | 397.1 | 386.5 | 380.1 | 353.2 | 352.7 | 349.7 | 343.7 | 328.3) 45) > Che 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- D 
eo OS Ree peter MS Lee i 380.6 | 454.9 | 493.0 | 495.7 | 493.8 | 491.8 | 484.7 | 491.6 | 475.7 | 465.0 | 467.9 | 448.7/ on ¢ | 
Lime... - eemeeey cael _...| 206.8 | 304.3 | 313.0 | 322.3 | 326.9 | 323.8 | 324.5 | 309.9 | 311.9 | 314.7 | 314.5 | 301.5) i716 - 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. ---. 197.1 | 190.6 | 204.2 | 190.9 | 196.8 | 194.2 195.6 | 184.9 | 185.9 | 183.2 | 176.6 | 179.3 90.8 R 
P| ie A Re AR BEE SAG FE ...|...----| 562.7 | 574.9 | 580.7 | 583.3 | 594.6 | 588.5 | 576.3 | 571.6 | 578.8 | 565.0 | 546.6 | 560.2] 459 9 ct 
Asbestos products. ...............-.........--- Re 351.9 | 362.2 | 308.9 | 406.7 | 414.5 | 402.7 | 395.6 | 377.5 | 385.4 | 380.0 | 378.5 | 376.2 | 254 ¢ E: 
Nondurable goods y 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures*_| 260.3 | 274.8 | 276.7 | 291.9 | 291.9 | 291.2 | 295. 298.2 | 285.4 | 304.6 | 303.8 | 307.1 | 315.6 | 1789 4 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares._.--... oad 332.9 | 331.9 | 352.7 | 348.9 | 350.0 | 354.9 | 357.4 | 342.0 | 365.9 | 369.7 | 374.7 | 385.1 | 215 9 F 
C1gtOE CED. cn ccadetdbsecbsctdiessenses _.-----| 214.4 | 213.8 | 224.2 | 222.1 | 222.5 | 228.7 | 227.3 | 226.5 | 238.0 | 238.3 | 243.0] 249.1] 214¢ . 
i CU CRUE EIDE. ccccecesesescsetence junabicoss ..| 267.3 | 276.2 | 293.4 | 299.1 | 209.4 | 301.3 | 295.2 | 276.9 | 292.2 | 289.0 | 287.6 | 288.0) i386 Produ 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- . 
is Ge EE non need ee mbeiapennie nae 245.6 | 258.5 | 275.0 | 268.8 | 265.7 | 286.1 | 297.8 | 295.5 | 311.5 | 307.9 | 308.6 | 322.1 | 1905 C 
GUNET.. co. peadevcccvccecssesascesesesooscoess . 193.6 | 192.2 | 201.8 | 210.3 | 208.8 | 201.1 | 202.8 | 184.2 | 199.8 | 197.6 | 203.5 | 212.6 109.6 P: 
TT ee ie 225.4 | 226.3 | 227.0 | 232.9 | 228.7 | 219.7 | 228.4 | 224.4 | 223.2 | 223.1 | 237.1 | 243.3 1747 Ri 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ........ ae 260.7 | 258.1 | 264.6 | 272.7 | 249.8 | 250.5 | 244.1 | 228.2] 260.8 | 266.4 | 261.2] 268.8 | 1997 
EE ITE RE OTITIS MS ....| 235.9 | 231.0 | 256.1 | 273.6 | 201.2 | 297.3 | 313.2 | 305.2 | 324.9 | 326.5 | 344.5 | 348.1 | 183.3 Rubb 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including wool- R 
OR BRE WTI cncgeccccccssccnscccccessens|acccses 321.3 | 309.0 | 327.7 | 316.8 | 311.6 | 310.7 | 309.2 | 299.8 | 320.6 | 321.7 | 328.7 | 332.1 | 1749 R 
Car 0hs ONS FUER, WORE. .ccccscccvesescccsccess ......-| 370.0 | 382.1 | 389.8 | 393.5 | 393.2 | 387.5 | 381.5 | 368.4 | 371.8 | 358.1 | 348.8 | 352.6] 145.9 R 
Hats, fur-felt. _. peccescecasesscensoceesseos .....-| 175.6 | 177.8 | 176.8 | 164.5 | 162.9 | 180.9 | 200.3 | 171.8 | 197.4 | 184.6 | 176.4 | 197.5] 121.5 
Jute goods, except felts. ..........-..-.--.-----]... 2... 260.5 | 271.1 | 283.6 | 285.9 | 266.8 | 248.4 | 282.2 | 273.0 | 277.5 | 272.2 | 275.9 | 264.2] 196.4 Misce 
Cordage and twine. .......-------------------- ....-| 276.1 | 278.9 | 288.6 | 291.5 | 284.7 | 283.7 | 286.4 | 288.2 | 306.5 | 303.4 | 311.4 | 330.4] 240.3 In 
> : 
Appare! and other finished textile products *.___._. 344.7 | 345.8 | 327.2 | 329.2 | 336.8 | 325.0 | 348.1 | 342.3 | 303.6 | 303.6 | 297.9 | 306.5 | 343.2 185.2 Pl 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified... .... .....-| 286.0 | 269.6 | 271.9 | 276.0 | 280.5 | 301.1 | 300.3 | 272.6 | 290.0 | 288.6 | 293.7 | 300.8 | 174.9 Oo 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear................-. _...---}] 211.9 | 192.9 | 211.5 | 234.5 | 231.8 | 230.0 | 223.7 | 221.9 | 234.0 | 241.4 | 248.4 | 252.9] 143.6 P 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s.............-|_..___. 314.3 | 282.4 | 320.3 | 333.6 | 309.9 | 301.3 | 204.1 | 269.6 | 289.1 | 296.7 | 297.0 | 313.7 166. 5 rel 
, J | eee eee _...}| 282.0 | 238.4 | 271.0 | 288.7 | 309.7 | 301.0 | 299.7 | 200.5 | 294.2 | 289.6 | 278.5 | 269.1 | 220.4 Bi 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.....). ___. 391.6 | 376.9 | 370.7 | 380.6 | 351.0 | 390.2 | 380.3 | 326.6 | 310.7 | 299.3 | 307.1 | 376.4 | 184.4 F 
Corsets and allied garments.................-.-]_...... 226.8 | 223.8 | 233.3 | 236.3 | 233.1 | 225.8 | 217.0 | 201.1 | 210.8 | 213.0 | 229.1 | 241.6] 137.1 
Millinery peo concdecccseseusoeesessoccoesssicnsccce 205.6 | 162.9 | 148.4 | 121.6 | 169.2 | 177.7 | 172.5 | 144.7 | 115.5; 111.9 | 149.9 | 185.9 13.3 — 
EES G inn cocccngapeqsocentqnocosesesetitcancnet 286.0 | 279.7 | 295.8 | 303.9 | 289.3 | 259.4 | 241.0 | 181.3 | 231.0 | 239.1 | 251.5 | 259.4] 184.0 1¢ 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads...........]....__. 289.3 | 240.4 | 265.2 | 283.8 | 286.2 | 289.5 | 201.2 | 241.5 | 252.0 | 255.0 | 265.3 | 303.8] 230.2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete...../...____ 517.2 | 483.9 | 560.4 | 576.2 | 553.1 | 502.5 | 501.3 | 453.3 | 464.6 | 430.4 | 462.2] 481.6 370.3 
Textile bags. .......ccccccccccnccccccnencss--o-]....... 432.7 | 438.9 | 455.7 | 438.7 | 441.0 | 435.5 | 413.6 | 394.8 | 373.1 | 368.1 | 353.5 | 355.7 | 233.0 
Leather and leather products ?...................-. 239.6 | 239.4 | 235.0 | 234.3 | 224.4 | 236.8 | 245.1 | 248.3 | 236.5 | 233.4 | 215.4 | 227.1 | 251.7] 154.2 
LAGUNE 0. ccccvccccccccccecescccscccccecccoses|cccces 202.2 | 204.6 | 210.9 | 202.0 | 206.3 | 206.5 | 207.3 | 203.6 | 205.2 | 201.1 | 197.9 | 206.4] 140.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..........) ...__. 184.4 | 177.4 | 178.1 | 166.5 | 175.3 | 185.2 | 189.5 | 178.6 | 179.9 | 169.6 | 173.4 | 187.9 | 142.2 —_ 
Boots and shoes. ........-..-.-----.+---------- -.-----| 289.6 | 234.4 | 227.5 | 212.3 | 227.6 | 238.7 | 242.9 | 230.6 | 225.3 | 202.8 | 219.5 | 249.7] 142.0 
Leather gloves and mittens..............------].... 0. 201.1 | 194.2 | 200.9 | 259.4 | 266.8 | 274.5 | 285.4 | 267.4 | 273.6 | 256.9 | 241.3 | 252.8 | 239.4 
Trunks and suitcases ..................-.-- ~«<-].......] 277.6 | 256.3 | 343.2 | 417.5 | 401.4 | 393.3 | 376.2 | 339.5 | 339.5 | 339.8 | 347.2 | 364.1 240.3 
i | ae oenccccecacsccesccccccoscccces 302.7 | 302.9 | 312.1 | 333.5 | 340.7 | 358.2 | 389.8 | 351.3 | 352.2 | 328.3 | 281.3 | 267.4 | 285.8] 180.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing......... et) 307.8 | 343.8 | 365.6 | 336.2 | 305.4 | 303.5 | 296.0 | 318.8 | 329.2 | 226.4 | 192.5 | 295.8 188. 6 
Butte... ncccccccccccccsscccsccceescocesessssfecccccs 367.6 | 369.3 | 380.9 | 379.0 | 384.7 | 397.8 | 418.5 | 432.6 | 429.8 | 407.2 | 381.0 | 348.2] 231.0 
Condensed and evaporated milk... .........---]...... 428.0 | 416.1 | 407.4 | 424.4 | 435.6 | 473.7 | 492.5 | 509.9 | 520.3 | 477.9 | 438.1 | 403.0 | 268.5 Minit 
Cl eee ae 280.0 | 265.7 | 270.4 | 273.9 | 201.2 | 333.5 | 348.4 | 365.8 | 341.5 | 311.3 | 286.4 | 261.3] 170.6 : 
, | aa padoccesensondonccodesssocecesethiusciws 332.1 | 362.5 | 346.6 | 351.9 | 355.2 | 360.7 | 368.6 | 368.3 | 339.9 | 314.6 | 304.7 | 292.2] 182.9 
Feeds, prepared ..............------ oecececoreee .-...--| 385.0 | 391.9 | 396.0 | 405.9 | 405.8 | 415.4 | 405.0 | 400.0 | 391.7 | 367.4 | 337.1 | 329.6 230.0 
Cereal DUOPATACIONS...w. ccccccccccescccccocccess|ccccse 356.0 | 338.1 | 326.8 | 342.3 | 341.6 | 326.0 | 349.5 | 377.5 | 353.7 | 333.6 | 313.0 | 297.8 | 223.3 M 
Baking. . 2.220. ccccccccccccccccesccccceescceee]....2-- 271.7 | 264.6 | 279.5 | 280.8 | 286.6 | 282.6 | 273.5 | 273.5 | 270.8 | 259.2 | 250.7 | 249.8 | 153.0 
Sugar refining, cane...............------- 20ddselsocnetd 348.1 | 343.0 | 316.9 | 285.3 | 286.4 | 348.2 | 369.5 | 378.5 | 295.0 | 274.4 | 275.8 | 298.5 | 152.8 
Sugar, heet......ccccccccccccccceccccecccecccees|scccece 98.5 | 110.6 | 194.2 | 528.9 | 455.8 | 207.7 | 161.1 | 138.6 | 130.6] 117.0 | 100.6 | 103.2] 119.' 
Confectionery . - ; ...-:--0--------------2-----+- -a-----| 290.9 | 304.6 | 347.0 | 388.7 | 376.4 | 345.7 | 206.2] 255.4 | 261.8 | 235.5 | 265.2 | 283.4 | 157.6 
Beverages, nonalcoholic... ..- een Pe 277.0 | 276.1 | 284.7 | 287.1 | 208.6 | 340.9 | 349.0 | 387.1 | 342.6 | 311.6 | 289.9| 270.7] 163.2 
gO eee 332.3 | 331.8 | 359.5 | 377.4 | 371.8 | 417.2 | 419.6 | 435.7 | 389.9 | 332.8 | 350.3 | 324.4] 180 
Canning and preserving. ..........-...-------- -.--«-| 215.8 | 226.8 | 280.0 | 313.7 | 537.1 | 835.0 | 525.4 | 469.2 | 314.8 | 260.4 | 240.8 | 227.0] 216.0 8 
Tobaceo manufactures 9... ....-.------------------ 198.8 | 193.5 | 200.5 | 217.9 | 223.5 | 224.3 | 214.8 | 218.3 | 205.5 | 205.8 | 201.3 | 205.7 | 204.6 | 151.0 Trans 
Cigarettes... ....ccccccccccccccceseccccoececees]....-.- 239.8 | 249.9 | 269.2 | 264.4 | 279.0 | 268.1 | 288.3 | 270.0 | 263.1 | 253.1 | 254.3 | 246.5 72.0 Cc 
ORBMNG. 2. cacnnconccccquccecscecerccsousccssccesicccccee 169.2 | 174.8 | 192.1 | 207.4 | 197.2 | 187.4 | 180.9 | 171.1 | 175.8 | 175.1 | 182.7 | 186.6 141.0 s 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff.....)_______ 161.4 | 166.3 | 178.5 | 173.1 | 180.7 | 176.1 | 173.3 | 164.1 | 166.7 | 161.8 | 161.6 | 159.6 | 132.3 T 
Paper and allied products *.........--------------- 327.6 | 335.3 | 341.9 | 356.5 | 362.2 | 357.4 | 355.0 | 352.1 | 341.7 | 337.8 | 331.1 | 325.7 | 330.8 | 184.8 z 
PORE? GRE PUD... cc ccccccccccccccccnccoccccs -------| 341.0 | 348.6 | 357.9 | 364.7 | 359.1 | 362.9 | 363.6 | 357.7 | 347.7 | 343.2 | 333.3 | 335.6 181.6 Servi 
Paper goods, other...........--.------------+--]--.---- 380.5 | 381.2 | 394.7 | 392.8 | 381.2 | 372.3 | 365.1 | 355.3 | 358.4 | 355.0 | 350.7 | 354.2} 193.2 B 
Envelopes. .....-. eee See 297.8 | 302.8 | 317.5 | 317.3 | 307.0 | 298.3 | 290.0 | 272.9 | 284.0 | 283.3 | 282.1 | 283.7 165.7 P 
POPS DARKS... cccccccccccccccccecccccccscccccess .------| 357.0 | 355.4 | 364.5 | 365.3 | 391.4 | 390.2 | 392.7 | 380.0 | 364.4 | 355.4 | 365.3 | 373.7 | 183.4 Cc 
Paper boxes... .....-..-------------+-0------+-/------- 296.5 | 305.6 | 335.3 | 344.5 | 342.1 | 328.0 | 318.6 | 294.9 | 304.8 | 290.4 | 292.5 | 305.4 | 189.6 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries *_....... 273.9 | 269.7 | 268.8 | 280.6 | 275.4 | 273.6 | 273.6 | 264.8 | 260.1 | 264.9 | 262.2 | 259.5 | 258.5 | 124.7 1U; 
Newspapers and periodicals. ...........--.----]--..-.- 247.8 | 242.7 | 258.9 | 253.3 | 252.2 | 253.6 | 240.6 | 235.5 | 238.1 | 236.5 | 234.6 | 220.2) 111.7 most 
Printing; book and Job. .........--------------|.------ 307.0 | 309.4 | 316.0 | 307.9 | 305.4 | 304.8 | 297.6 | 296.0 | 299.3 | 206.7 | 291.0 | 292.5 | 137.3 for ea 
L BMOITRDRENG coccoccceccccnsasescococcccccces|ocecses 216.3 | 218.6 | 233.3 | 234.5 | 235.5 | 233.1 | 231.8 | 223.5 | 230.3 | 224.1 | 221.4} 227.2| 1249 2In 
BOGE DERGIRG.. . cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccclecs cece 296.4 | 305.4 | 310.6 | 315.1 ' 309.7 ' 307.8 ' 310.2 291.8 ' 310.0 ' 302.9 | 304.0! 313.41 1748 1 E: 
See footnotes at end of table. Agen 
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TaBLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 










































































[1939 average = 100] 
A 
nu 
1949 1948 aver- 
Industry group and industry age 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 
yo ae a eae a aS 
Nondurable goods— Continued 
Chemicals and allied products ?_................... 449.0 | 454.2 | 459.1 | 462.3 | 461.9 | 460.1 | 462.5 | 450.6 | 432.7 | 434.9 | 422.5 | 422.1 | 425.1 422.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors..............-.---|------- 315.5 | 317.2 | 325.5 | 329.9 | 338.4 | 330.3 | 345.1 | 343.0 | 335.6 | 320.9 | 315.9 | 319.1 197. 2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides--.........-.}------- 535.8 | 534.6 | 514.4 | 514.9 | 506.9 | 491.1 | 485.3 | 480.6 | 486.7 | 481.5 | 479.9 | 487.6 | 286.3 
Perfumes and cosmetics. ......................].--.-.- 223.2 | 230.3 | 247.4 | 261.9 | 252.2 | 243.0 | 237.4 | 204.3 | 213.7 | 209.7 | 215.1 | 222.0] 180.6 
Soap...------------------------0---------------]------- 385. 5 | 385.0 | 404.1 | 405.3 | 412.2 .7 | 365.7 | 344.3 | 343.1 | 322.9 | 321.8 | 359.0 174.5 
Rayon and CE EES a 304.0 | 304.5 | 305.3 | 300.1 | 206.7 | 207.5 | 302.7 | 289.6 | 280.2 | 275.1 | 274.6 | 271.9 168, 2 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.............]-..---- 621.6 | 639.3 | 639.7 | 637.5 | 628.6 | 641.6 | 629.1 | 600.4 | 613.6 | 589.6 | 591.1 | 584.3 336. 9 
Explosives and safety fuses_-_-.........---------|------- 729.7 | 707.6 | 746.9 | 749.1 | 763.8 | 796.0 | 798.3 | 760.2 | 737.6 | 683.8 | 648.3 | 675.2 |2, 361.8 
Compressed and liquefied gases.............---}------- 493.1 ; 487.7 | 483.8 | 491.0 | 488.5 | 513.9 | 512.0 | 518.2 | 505.4 | 491.7 | 483.7 | 473.6 |) 325.3 
i rr. concccsascdonsecseaci persons 385.3 | 380.6 | 395.2 | 403.7 | 409.4 | 411.2 | 403.1 | 420.8 | 411.2 | 404.1 | 308.8 | 396.8 |6, 734.4 
0 Oc Sen 559.9 | 587.4 | 541.4 | 544.2 | 552.7 | 621.0 | 630.2 | 507.0 | 572.5 | 594.9 | 572.5 | 625.8 |5, 963.9 
SS Ss AEE. 414.6 | 475.6 | 539.9 | 555.4 | 559.8 | 459.3 | 261.7 | 230.1 | 228.3 | 245.9 | 270.2 | 316.4 | 230.4 
anon cesbeneasesecodesnscnecsneeedtewensec 503.0 | 449.8 | 427.5 | 415.3 | 430.8 | 436.1 | 408.9 | 306.7 | 414.5 | 470.4 | 530.1 | 540.2 | 272.2 
Products of petroleum ee 339.4 | 339.2 | 349.6 | 345.5 | 354.9 | 344.8 | 345.6 | 358.2 | 353.4 | 342.2 | 335.8 | 316.7 | 320.0 184, 3 
ote cenccduseauehiocbeetatinonnins 334.2 | 346.4 | 338.2 | 343.9 | 324.7 | 326.1 | 345.5 | 344.9 | 330.8 | 326.2 | 310.9 | 206.6 176.7 
sn. a nneccusabbbbeduaaenealiinmas 351.0 | 358.4 | 350.7 | 346.7 | 349.5 | 353.2 | 350.8 | 329.5 | 330.1 | 320.6 | 287.3 | 314.6 183. 4 
a. 2 cenSanadcasendassadegéntbaelaen Sone 191.3 | 185.8 | 239.5 |*240.2 | 276.3 | 279.1 | 264.3 | 248.1 | 235.0 | 222.8 | 206.5 | 173.1 144.8 
an cihcecoenesanhbnesseesenceines sent 373.1 | 368.5 | 413.2 | 607.0 | 577.7 | 558.3 | 548.7 | 531.9 | 523.3 | 508.5 | 495.6 | 502.7 267. 2 
nck cticenhsengoerewsnecceensous 297.8 | 309.8 | 320.6 | 332.7 | 341.9 | 345.5 | 344.9 | 347.2 | 329.7 | 330.2 | 318.9 | 312.8 | 320.6 263. 9 
Rubber tires and inner tubes-_...........-..-.-]------- 288.8 | 294.5 | 299.6 | 312.9 | 318.2 | 326.2 | 341.0 | 329.8 | 322.0 | 305.7 | 286.4 | 202.4 | 265.7 
CC ET IES ST 301.5 | 351. 388.2 | 377.2 | 369.0 | 355.9 | 344.1 | 321.7 | 329.7 | 328.1 | 333.9 | 347.0 268. 8 
a cancecioecccecoceescessslecccuce 346.8 | 353.9 | 370.0 | 378.7 | 383.0 | 370.8 | 356.3 | 331.9 | 343.7 | 337.7 | 347.1 | 356.2 255. 8 
Miscellaneous industries *__...............--.-..-.- 378.2 | 381.4 | 384.2 | 406.8 | 420.8 | 422.6 | 411.8 | 397.4 | 375.0 | 386.7 | 384.2 | 382.6 | 304.0 | 322.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
ST See 596.3 | 588.1 | 578.6 | 576.9 | 555.5 | 530.1 | 505.9 | 487.2 | 491.0 | 492.6 | 494.2 | 489.3 /1, 356.9 
Pesos Gpgeretes.. ...............-.<esee)s------ 432.1 | 440.7 | 455.1 | 455.4 | 450.2 | 450.5 | 444.1 | 443.8 | 438.8 | 400.7 | 416.2 | 422.3] 311.6 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods. - - _|_-__--- 452.5 | 452.9 | 455.7 | 447.8 | 451.9 | 444.4 | 439.6 | 393.1 | 421.6 | 426.7 | 438.1 | 444.8] 439.0 
om | SS! a 329.1 | 341.3 | 381.2 | 389.5 | 387.6 | 369.1 | 361.7 | 327.9 | 362.7 | 367.8 | 357.9 | 396.0] 2095.1 
| 2S ce 429.4 | 410.2 | 501.4 | 633.2 | 651.1 | 613.5 | 566.8 | 521.2 | 510.6 | 496.7 | 487.6 | 463.7 | 169.7 
nn 0a eee ena nemeianeiinninindpet 263.0 | 267.4 | 281.7 | 273.6 | 275.4 | 271.9 | 275.3 | 254.0 | 271.7 | 269.4 | 260.4 | 284.3 | 204.1 
EEOC eS SRNSINGE 515.5 | 601.7 | 635.1 | 638.1 | 616.9 | 606.1 | 566.7 | 573.0 | 595.6 | 563.4 | 575.5 | 541.0 |1, 622.9 
1 See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-6. 
TABLE A-9: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
{In thousands] 
Annual 
1949 1948 average 
Industry group and industry 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 | 1939 
Mining: 33 
Coal: 
a an wi einsune ieee 75.3 76. 2 77.2 | 77.0] 77.0 | 76.6] 77.5) 77.7 | 76.2] 77.4] 76.4 76.9 | 77.4 78.4 83. 6 
2 Ee 399 401 405 403 404 408 408 378 407 405 296 401 419 72 
5 A 94.1 92.8 89.8 90.1 88.5 | 92.0] 89.4 88. 4 91.7} 92.8 91.4 91.7 91.4 | 112.7 92. 6 
tela ccicnemenebencath 32. 1 32.0 32.0 32.3 32.1 32.8 33. 4 33.7 33.7 33. 7 32.7 32. 5 31.5 35.3 21.1 
ie ee duteceuseced 27.8 26.7 24.2 24.4 23.9 27.0 26.9 26.5 26. 6 26.7 26. 5 26.8 26.9 33.3 25.0 
Sas 17.1] 16.9 16.9] 16.9] 16.6] 16.2] 13.0] 120] 15.0] 16.2] 16.4] 16.3] 163] 21.6 16.3 
Gold and silver. ............-- — 9.2 9.2 8.9 8.7 8.2 8.1 8.2 8.1 8.4 8.3 8.1 8.5 8.7 7.7 26.0 
ESSE 7.9 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.7 7.9 7.9 8.0 8.0 7.9 ne i 7.9 14.8 4.2 
uarrying and nonmetallic. -.__...---. 78.2 76. 6 77.5 83. 4 85.3 86. 6 87.8 | 87.8] 87.1 86. 8 85.1 83. 9 80. 0 80. 9 68. 5 
rude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
—:. ae dinceaaia 129.2 | 129.6 129.5 | 129.6 | 130.4 | 129.9 | 183.2 | 137.1 | 136.6 | 133.5 | 128.7 | 127.2 | 127.1 | 103.2 114.4 
ber, yp and public utilities: 
Class I railroads §.._.__._- s atiiatstctobaiilll 1,195 {1,232 1, 256 1,306 {1,329 /1,345 [1,350 [1,356 [1,361 |1,352 {1,321 {1,258 |1,316 /1,355 9R8 
Street railways and busses ®___-_.--_-- 242 242 243 244 245 246 248 248 246 249 249 249 249 227 194 
a A A a a 637 640 638 642 642 642 643 647 644 633 630 630 627 402 318 
Telegraph OE aS) 32.4 32.8 33.3 33. 9 34.2 34. 5 34.7 35.1 36.0 36.1 36.3 36. 9 36.9 16.9 37.6 
Pr light and power. ..-......-.-- 283 282 281 282 282 281 284 286 283 279 274 273 271 211 244 
Hotels (year-round)_..............-..-- 361 364 366 370 372 375 373 369 375 379 377 377 375 344 323 
Power laundries ?___................-- 216 217 221 224 224 229 232 233 239 238 233 232 231 252 196 
Cleaning and dyeing ?............-.--- 84.1 83. 3 84.5 86.3 | 87.5 89.4 88.7 | 89.7 92. 6 94.7 93.4 92. 5 90. 0 78.0 58, 2 


















































1 Unless otherwise noted, data include all employees. 


most recent months are subject to revision without notation. 


for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 
? Includes production and related workers onl 


Data for the three 
Revised data 


* Estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal] Security 
Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench- 


mark jevels, thereby providing consistent series. 
* Does not include well drilling or rig building. 


5 Includes all employees at middle of month. Excludes employees of 


switching and terminal companies. 
$1,000,000 annua! revenue. 
6 Includes private and munici 


subsidi 


, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies, 

7 Includes all! land-line employees except those compensated on @ commis- 
sion basis. Excludes general] and divisional headquarters personnel, trainees 
in school, and messengers. 


Ciass I railroads include those with over 
Source: Interstate Commerce Comission. 
] street-railway companies and affiliated, 
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a, 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100} 
— 
An- 
1949 1948 nua] 
Industry group and industry —: 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 1943 
Mining: ** 
Coal: 
DE. .ceonscusensnetetnaionmnnnéll 90.1 91.1 92.3 | 92.0; 92.1} 91.7] 92.7] 92.9) 91.1] 92.6] 91.4] 91.9! 926 8.7 
Bituminous. .............-. ~scecnsocoennnd 105.4 | 107.3 | 107.9 | 109.0 | 108.3 | 108.8 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 101.8 | 109.6 | 108.9] 79.7] 1080] t125 
Metai seuceceoces pececcacecosessessanesasets 101.6 | 100.2 97.0 97.3 | 95.6) 99.3 96.5 | 95.5 | 99.1 | 100.2] 98.7 99.0) 98.7 121.7 
MOB coccncucc pinececcconscnovspeosnaseaees 162.1 | 161.7 | 151.4 | 152.7 | 152.1 | 185.4 | 158.2 | 159.6 | 150.5 | 159.6 | 155.0 | 153.7 | 149.4| jer, 
Copper..... EES OF AE WTS 111.4 | 106.8 | 96.7 97.7) 95.6 107.9 | 107.7 | 106.0 | 106.6 | 106.9 | 106.0 | 107.2 | 107.9 133.9 
Lead and rine......... senseonéucesousdstnl 104.8 | 103.7 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 101.9) 99.8) 70.8) 740] 92.2] 99.7 | 100.6 | 100.4 | 100.2) 4393 
AE GM incncncntcssoscascccsanenctil 35.3) 35.2) 34.3] 33.6] 31.6] 30.9] 31.4] 31.1 | 322] 31.9] 31.3] 32.5] 333] 295 
Miscellaneous. . . ... eqoacecececocococeccoss 188.5 | 191.7 | 188.0 | 189.4 | 183.2 | 188.6 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 191.3 | 188.6 | 182.9 | 182.8 | 129.1 352.0 
Quarrying — 114.2 | 111.9 | 113.2 | 121.8 | 124.6 | 126.5 | 128.3 | 128.2 | 127.3 | 126.8 | 124.2 | 122.5 | 116.8) tig9 
rude petroleum and natural gas production ¢_| 112.9 | 113.2 | 113.2 | 113.2 | 114.0 | 113.5 | 116.4 ; 139.8 | 119.4 | 396.7 | 112.5 | 111.2) 111.1 9,2 
Teangpertetien and public utilities: ; 
I eel 121.0 | 124.7 | 127.2 | 132.2 | 134.6 | 136.2 | 136.7 | 137.3 | 137.9 | 136.9 | 133.8 | 127.3 | 133.3 | 1975 
Street railways and busses *_..................- 124.9 | 125.1 | 125.4 | 125.9 | 126.2 | 126.9 | 127.9 | 128.1 | 127.2 | 128.3 | 128.5 | 128.3 | 128.7) j)7) 
ND. cnanendbdnedéaeueontbaus otapendeuna 200.5 | 201.6 | 200.8 | 202.2 | 202.1 | 201.9 | 202.3 | 203.7 | 202.8 | 199.4 | 198.4 | 198.3 | 197.4) 127 
A ES, SM Ay SIR: 86.0| 87.1 | 88.6] 90.0] 90.7] 91.6| 923] 93.3] 95.7] 96.0] 96.3] 97.9] 98.2] j245 
oer light and power............-...--.---- 115.7 | 115.6 | 115.1 | 115.6 | 125.5 | 395.1 ( 196.2 | 197.0 | 115.8 | 194.1 | 192.3) 121.7] 110.9) a3 
oe 
Wy BOD coccecccceseccensesenesesosuscesaues 114.5 | 114.9 | 115.9 | 117.8 | 118.3 | 118.1 | 117.1 | 317.0 | 116.2 | 115.3 | 114.5 | 114.8 | 115.3 95.9 
SEER. «+ cocvandnqubeseusteecnsteotnatecenmniiie 109.3 | 100.1 | 111.7 | 129.0 | 119.4 | 116.0 | 113.4 | 333.2 | 112.0 | 113.6 | 113.1 | 112.8] 113.8 99.9 
POO... oon oe enn en nn nn nw nen nnnneneeeeees| 112.7 | 111.8 | 111.6 | 114.6 | 113.8 | 113.8 | 112.0 | 112.3 | 113.8 | 115.5 | 116.3 | 116.1 | 116.7 | 106.9 
General merchandise... . .............-.-.- 119.0 | 118.7 | 126.0 | 177.1 | 146.4 | 135.3 | 127.2 | 120.8 | 121.3 | 124.8 | 123.7 | 123.4 | 1245] ting 
i Ee tinned elle 108.8 | 106.3 | 110.9 | 135.0 | 122.5 | 119.4 | 113.9 | 105.1 | 108.0 | 115.4 | 115.2] 114.6 | 116.8] 310) 
Furniture and housefurnishings...........- 89.8 |} 90.1 91.1 97.5 | 93.8; 92.2} 91.6) 90.1 90.5 | 91.2} 91.9] 91.6] 91.9 67.7 
Automotive... ................-+----.-----] 107.1 | 107.3 | 108.9 | 113.7 | 111.7 | 110.0 | 110.1 | 111.1 | 109.8 | 108.4 | 107.0 | 107.) | 105.8 63.0 
, Lumber and building materials__.........-. 114.0 | 115.0 | 117.6 | 123.9 | 126.6 | 127.8 | 128.0 | 129.6 | 128.2 | 126.3 | 123.7 | 121.9 | 119.4 | 91.5 
Service: 
ae ee 111.9 | 112.9 | 113.4 | 114.6] 115.3 | 116.2 | 115.7 | 114.6 | 116.2 | 117.6 | 117.0 | 116.9 | 116.4] 1068 
ET HET... nn ccncguecsssdsqusneusnssess 110.1 | 110.8 | 113.1 | 114.2 | 114.6 | 116.7 | 118.4 | 119.0 | 122.1 | 121.5 | 119.0 | 118.3 | 117.7 | 1287 
Ce EE Sr atc ccienswerdassanscocsa 144.5 | 143.3 | 145.3 | 148. 150.5 | 153.7 | 152.5 | 154.3 | 159.2 | 162.9 | 160.6 | 159.0 | 154.8 | 134.9 
| See footnote 1, table A-9. 5 See footnote 5, table A-9. 
1 Bee footnote 2, table A-9. * See footnote 6, table A-9. 
§ Bee footnote 3, table A-9. ' See footnote 7, table A-9. 
* Bee footnote 4, table A-9. * Includes all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
TABLE A-11: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
[1939 average = 100] 
An- 
1949 1948 ne 
Industry group and industry age 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 193 
M mee: ’ 8 
‘oa 
DUET. « ccocccocnecceveccessenunsnentt 160.1 | 168.3 | 238.6 | 224.6 | 216.0 | 260.4 | 247.3 | 260.3 | 193.3 | 246.0 | 246.2 | 195.4 | 255.9) 146.1 
ENEROED.. coccccccuccosccsocsesaneascass 311.7 | 350.1 | 355.3 | 355.0 | 343.1 | 368.5 | 355.1 | 365.8 | 293.0 | 344.2 | 344.3 | 167.4 | 342.0 | 203.3 
DEGUEE. « ccctcococcccetoucoscennccesaseusenseset 237.4 | 228.6 | 225.1 | 224.4 | 215.3 | 224.9 | 211.2 | 210.4 | 202.2 | 208.2 | 206.1 | 201.7 | 201.3 | 184.9 
DD. cnechacesssesdauacetiimdanuanbeonenaa 368.2 | 364.7 | 363.1 | 358.0 | 353.2 | 371.6 | 361.0 | 355.8 | 331.5 | 345.0 | 336.3 | 319.7 | 313.8 57.9 
CNUs .canctcccenssséisunatbtebbesonsaiia 7.3 | 2562.9 | 241.2 | 244.4 | 232.2 | 255.6 | 247.6 | 254.8 | 242.4 | 232.9 | 232.6 6 | 234.8 | 214.6 
BiG ORE ONG... cacccotsbaccunncbsonccenine 285.7 | 272.2 | 278.0 | 277.8 | 265.4 | 252.7 | 199.2 | 189.1 | 193.2 | 238.1 | 238.9 | 235.8 | 232.8 | 226.7 
Nn ee (4.3) 66.6) 61.9) 62.4] 566) 56.4 54.1 56.1 57.1 54.2) 54.6) 655.2] 56.7 37.2 
DOOD. . anecanccasncenbesscaecheiiil 306.0 | 398.1 | 412.3 | 408.2 | 374.1 | 388.7 | 382.4 | 387.5 | 383.0 | 360.7 | 352.5 | 343.1 | 349.2 | 560.7 
Queryis ie BOE, cncacanctecocendan 286.8 | 281.2 | 288.1 | 321.2 | 320.5 | 345.2 | 342.4 | 348.5 | 329.7 | 320.1 | 312.5 | 205.4 | 272.7 | 199.6 
‘rude petroleum and natural gas production‘ _./ 233.1 | 236.7 | 245.1 | 235.7 | 235.3 | 230.7 | 235.6 | 251.0 | 240.8 | 227.1 | 223.4 | 213.4 | 208.3 | 128.0 
Transportation.and public utilities: 
CANS F CREED cnc ccaccwboccescocceccesccacess, OO (5 (5) (4) (5 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (*) (5) 
Street railways and busses @___...............- 228.7 | 230.6 | 231.3 | 233.4 | 231.2 | 235.7 | 233.4 | 235.2 | 232.2 | 231.2 | 228.1 | 227.1 | 232.6] 155.7 
TE. ceseveéaeosesbnenseucasesgusebasania 344.9 | 346.2 | 337.2 | 339.7 | 349.7 | 338.8 | 335.4 | 331.7 | 336.1 | 327.1 | 326.1 | 317.7 | 314.7 | 144.9 
TED \ pcimnapocdietimacetancasetninagaediii 206.8 | 208.6 | 210.9 | 212.6 | 215.3 | 217.4 | 220.4 | 225.5 | 233.2 | 228.5 | 231.1 | 224.8 | 213.0) 159.3 
Electric light and power....................... 206.0 | 206.2 | 206.7 | 206.4 | 205.8 | 204.5 | 204.3 | 204.9 | 202.8 | 196.4 | 192.1 | 188.6 | 184.4 | 109.2 
e:¢ 
WEED, custanctbessensapeennsesciiioweasaie 217.4 | 219.3 | 222.7 | 224.0 | 224.2 | 222.6 | 220.8 | 220.6 | 215.3 | 211.8 | 211.8 | 211.0 | 210.8 | 127.0 
0 Ea ae eee 214.5 | 214.4 | 222.6 | 251.4 | 228.4 | 223.5 | 219.4 | 218.1 | 218.6 | 218.3 | 233.8 | 211.1 | 210.4 | 120.6 
RIE SRT ES 233.3 | 232.4 | 231.9 | 234.8 | 229.7 | 227.4 | 226.0 | 229.0 | 232.9 | 231.9 | 227.0 | 225.5 | 226.1 | 129.2 
General merchandise... ................... 227.5 | 225.0 | 248.3 | 340.8 | 270.3 | 252.7 | 238.3 | 231.8 | 233.6 | 236.5 | 229.2 | 225.8 | 225.5 |) 135.9 
pS PRE eee ae 200.0 | 198.7 | 211.9 | 254.7 | 226.9 | 222.2 | 210.8 | 195.5 | 202.1 | 214.3 | 211.8 | 200.2 | 208.8 | 133.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings.. ........- 177.1 | 180.3 | 186.8 | 201.1 | 182.5 | 184.3 | 179.9 | 178.5 | 176.7 | 179.6 | 180.3 | 175.6 | 173.7 86. 5 
\ ds Ree eee eee 212.7 | 210.4 | 216.5 | 224.7 | 219.0 | 215.6] 217.0 | 219.6 | 213.4 | 209.6 | 205.3 | 204.7 | 197.5 $4.7 
wt Lumber and building materials_........... 232.1 | 234.4 | 239.8 | 251.0 | 254.7 | 261.3 | 258.3 | 264.6 | 257.3 | 252.8 | 242.6 | 234.9 | 228.6 120.7 
Service: 7 
pT | ee 233.0 | 235.9 | 236.3 | 238.6 | 237.9 | 238.7 | 235.3 | 233.7 | 234.4 | 236.3 | 234.6 | 233.4 | 220.0 | 138.7 
OER Re Fa cndccccdsncnnescotnnetouccuss 219.1 | 219.8 | 228.5 | 227.6 | 226.8 | 227.6 | 232.9 | 228.1 | 240.6 | 238.3 | 232.3 | 231.5 | 227.5 | 167.' 
Cleaning and dyeing *. ........................ 278.9 | 271. 1 284.3 | 201.3 | 289.3 | 300.0 | 206.8 | 287.2 | 308.0 | 324.8 | 312.4 | 308.0 | 201.2 185.4 
! See footnote 1, table A-9. § See footnote 6, table A-9. 
* See footnote 2, table A-9. ’ See footnote 7, table A-9. 
4 See footnote 3, table A-9. § See footnote 8, table A-10. 
* Money payments only; additiona) value of board, room, uniforms, and 


* See footnote 4, table A-9. 
§ Not available. 
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TABLE A-12: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 












































Executive? 
and month All branches Legislative Judicial Government 
Your Total Defense Post Office All other corporations * 
agencies 4 Department § agencies 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
1980. ..-------2---20----- 968, 596 935, 493 207, 979 319, 474 408, 040 5, 373 2, 260 25, 470 
1908. .ccececcococccececce 3, 183, 235 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 364, 002 469, 994 6, 171 2, 636 35, 590 
1948: March.........---- *1, 996, 223 *1, 956, 424 *897, 834 431, 691 626, 899 7, 217 8, 462 29, 120 
pea aI *2, 009, 998 *1, 970, 371 *903, 623 438, 824 627, 924 7, 186 3, 461 28, 980 
~ ee *2, 026. 041 *1, 986. 428 *910, 125 442, 661 633, 642 7, 257 3, 468 28, 888 
| en *2, 038, 187 *1, 998, 790 *016, 857 442, 588 639, 345 7, 308 8, 459 28, 630 
Pilincécosssdpevese 2, 065, 672 2, 026, 086 919, 784 452, 932 653, 370 7, 305 8, 477 28, 804 
po ee eee 2, 073, 7 2, 034, 538 924, 555 455, 549 654, 434 7, 341 $, 495 28, 346 
September_......-- 2, 083, 614 2, 044, 087 ¥33, 214 457, 003 653, 870 7,377 8, 485 28, 665 
| LEO, 2, 076, 011 2, 036, 951 931, 918 458, 414 646, 619 7, 355 3, 500 28, 205 
November......--- 2, 078, 623 2. 039, 218 934, 509 459, 685 645, 024 7, 443 3, 437 28, 425 
December- --.----- 2, 380, 186 | 2, 340, 902 937, 178 759, 268 644, 456 7, 343 3, 512 28, 429 
199: January._.......-.- 2, 089, 545 2, 050, 385 933, 670 475, 836 640, 879 7,414 3, 538 *28, 208 
February. -...------ 2, 089, 040 2, 049, 809 935, 216 475, 022 639, 57 7, 420 3, 552 *28, 260 
| SESE 2, 089, 806 2, 050, 601 934, 433 474, 945 641, 223 7, 482 3, 558 28, 166 
Continental United States 

re 926, 659 897, 602 179, 381 318, 802 899, 419 5, 373 2, 180 21, 504 
OS Se 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 454, 935 6, 171 2, 546 28, 889 
1048: Mareh............. 1, 770, 672 1, 738, 043 708, 934 430, 116 598, 993 7,217 3, 388 22, 024 
ee 1, 781, 238 1, 748, 658 710, 991 437, 242 600, 425 7, 186 8, 387 22, 007 
itn a 1, 795, 611 1, 763, 092 717, 072 441, 076 604, 944 7, 257 3, 304 21, 848 
Saal 1, 808, 240 1, 775, 838 724, 683 440, 977 610, 178 7, 308 3, 388 21,706 
a 1, 839, 560 1, 806, 928 732, 217 451, 339 623, 370 7, 305 8, 406 21, 028 
fT 1, 854, 242 1, 821, 57 742, 925 453, 926 624, 723 7,341 %, 424 21, 903 
September__......- 1, 868, 589 1, 836, 008 756, 500 455, 372 624, 136 7,377 3, 409 21, 795 
ec eneccce 1, 868, 846 1, 836, 310 762, 682 456, 708 616, 920 7, 355 3. 426 21, 755 
November. __....--. 1, 876, 443 1, 843, 888 770, 286 457.972 615, 630 7, 443 3, 462 21, 650 
December. _.....-- 2, 181, 744 2, 149, 306 777, 474 756, 549 615, 283 7, 342 3, 437 21, 658 
1949: January_..........- 1, 895, 969 1, 863, 573 777, 679 474, 100 611, 794 7,414 3, 463 21, 519 
February. ........- 1, 897, 665 1, 865, 217 781, 956 473, 289 609, 972 7, 420 3, 476 21, 552 
Pcecciptwccad 1, 897, 224 1, 864, 685 780, 782 473, 215 610, 688 7, 482 | 3, 481 21, 576 


























1 ey represents an py for the year or is as of the first of the 
month. ata for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
ma R. R. Co. are reported shrough the Civil Service Commission but differ 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
steamship companies having contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
substitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
September 1945; (3) include in December the additional postal employment 
necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service 
Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, 
the latter a the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
reported; (5) the Panama R. R. Co. is shown under Government corpora- 
tions here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil Service 
Commission; (6) employment published by the Civil Service Commission 
— last day of the month is presented here as of the first day of the next 

Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

*From 1939 through June 1943, cmetoymers was reported for all areas 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
deducting the num of persons outside the continental area, which was 


estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and of July 1941 


and 1943. From July 1943, through December 1946, employment within 
continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
outside the country (estimated from cee f reports) was added to secure 
employment in all areas. Beginning January 1947, employment is reported 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States 

* Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Reserve 
banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
the Panama R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various times the 
following additional corporations: Inland Waterways oy ee Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department, Corporations not included in this column are under 
the executive branch. 

‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

' For ways in which data differ from published — of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. Employment figures include fourth-class post- 
masters in all months. Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post offices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of being private em- 
ployees, are excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, how- 
ose when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congressional 
action, 

*Revised. 
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TABLE A-13: Federa] Civilian Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ' Tal 
{In thousands] 
—_— 
Executive? 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial Government 
Total Defense Post Office All other Corporations! 
agencies 4 Department agencies 
a 
Tota] (including areas outside continental United States) 
— - 
ee $1, 757, 202 $1, 692, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 $42, 019 
ee 8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 209 
1068: Maret. ..cccoccccs< 498, 325 488, 676 218, 706 102, 124 167, 846 2, 499 1, 343 5,807 
AGED. . ccoscanesess 477, 620 468, 100 204, 606 100, 804 162, 600 2, 482 1, 322 5 74 we. 
Ese 474, 725 465, 356 205, 912 100, 925 158, 519 2, 469 1, 207 8 683 we... 
RES Greist 505, 345 495, 792 225, 440 102, 653 167, 609 2, 536 1, 279 5. ory , 
ARRAS 528, 447 518, 639 223, 968 121, 677 172, 994 2, 600 1, 301 so 1948 
in castpiitinien 543, 443 533, 523 229, 236 122, 320 181, 967 2, 695 1, 390 5. kas : 
September... .. 547, 847 537, 969 232, 975 121, 908 183, O86 2, 604 1, 453 5 731 
= ae 533, 871 523, 860 225, 675 124, 005 174, 090 2, 656 1, 454 5 01 
November...... 550, 353 5A0, 393 235, 507 125, 130 179, 756 2, 682 1,419 5 85g y 
December. ........ 624, 586 614, 399 245, 159 178, 899 190, 341 2, 722 1, 468 5, 907 
1949: January ; 537, 916 527, 868 230, 653 121, 598 175, 617 2, 657 1, 352 6, 039 
February. . 518, 356 508, 534 220, 851 119, 978 167, 705 2, 650 1, 5. S68 
March... 578, 206 568, 035 253, 767 120, 212 194, 046 2, 763 1, 455 6, 053 
a 1949: . 
Continental United States 7 
SOGOS ....nccistiahibammmcdtaa $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
1068: Mareh..........--- 456, 878 447, 901 185, 284 101, 765 160, 852 2, 499 1, 305 6,17 
ih cininitiehibimeihaidel 439, 601 430, 845 174, 409 100, 543 155, 893 2, 482 1, 287 5,07 1939 
Sil andieniesiidens 434. 657 426,011 174, 209 100, 570 151, 232 2, 469 1, 174 5, 008 1043. 
June.........¢-.--- 461, 406 452, 529 189, 974 102, 306 160, 249 2, 536 1, 242 5,090 = 
eee. aera 487, 067 478, 016 191, 686 121, 263 165, 067 2, 600 1, 263 5, 188 1948: ] 
pee 501, 815 492, 593 197, 058 171, 906 173, 629 2, 695 1. 351 5, 176 “a 
September......... 506, 309 497, 084 200, 912 121, 47 174, 693 2, 694 1,414 §, 117 ] 
CNGOET « ccocccccs 491, 324 482, 045 192, 530 123, 633 165, 882 2, 656 1, 413 5. 210 ; 
Novem ber........-. 509, 114 499. 801 203, 323 124, 667 171, 811 2, 682 1, 379 5, 250 
December......... 581, 370 571, 845 211, 614 178, 151 182, 080 2, 722 1, 428 §, 375 ; 
1949: January - 498, 625 489, 363 200, 204 121, 154 168, 005 2, 657 1,314 5, 291 : 
February oat 481, 266 472, 004 192, 503 119, 540 160, O41 2, 650 1, 268 5, 254 } 
March a 535, 848 526, 315 221, 398 119, 766 185, 151 2, 763 1,414 5, 356 
1 Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls, which from ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey ue 
July 1944 until December 1046 were reported for pay sending during the as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and July ] 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. ata for the executive branch 1946. ye: ecembér 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are he through the Civil Service Com- reported monthly by most agencies. —_—- 
mission. Data for the legislative and Judicial branches and for all Govern- See footnote 3, table A-12. iD 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to * See footnote 4, table A-12. Gove 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are ' Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices execu’ 
excluded. who previously were hired on 8 contract basis and therefore were private differ 
? From 1939 through May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed respec 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some by the retention of a part of the — receipts. Both these groups were ment 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. Pay rolls for areas outside placed on a . salary basis in July 1945 by congressiona! action. Bervic 
continental United States from June 10423 through November 1946 (except * Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables, to Po 
for the Nationa) Mili Establishment for which these data were reported because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States tempc 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- are not available prior to June 1943. count 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-12, for derivation of the employ- * Revised have 
for $1 
June 
Bervic 
the fir 
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TaBLE A-14: Civilian Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 
Agency Group ! 




































































Federal 
Total District of Executive 
Year and month Columbia 
government government 
Total Post Office Legislative Judicial 
All agencies Defense Depart- All other 
agencies ! ment! agencies 
Employment ¢ 

een 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 424 
a A 300, 914 15, 874 285, 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 506 
1000; Mareh...........-2--.-----0- 226, 256 18, 668 207, 588 199, 784 66, 0&0 7, 412 126, 322 7, 217 587 
OS 227, 627 18, 626 209, 001 201, 227 66, 635 7, 396 127, 196 7, 186 58 

i hcenbpekietencneden 228, 877 18, 682 210, 195 202, 350 67, 212 7, 380 127, 758 7, 257 a) 

GUMRG. c cccecccccccecccccccccce 229, 526 18, 848 210, 678 202, 782 67, 592 7, 387 127, 803 7, 308 588 

FOG ncn anssocccccccecccceccoce 233, 308 19, 204 214, 014 206, 110 69, 056 7, 499 129, 555 7, 305 599 
AUGUN..22000000-2- 200-222. e 234, 253 18, 882 215, 371 207, 438 70, 217 7, 486 129, 735 7. 341 592 
ki nneréncnedseeens 235, 063 18, 853 216, 210 208, 245 70, 771 7, 551 129, 923 7,377 588 
SE nnerétancoecocascune 234, 544 18, 564 215, 980 208, 036 70, 666 7, 589 129, 781 7, 355 589 
ETE 236, 478 19, 065 217, 413 209, 373 71, 084 7, 702 130, 587 7,443 597 
St daseiansetetsnees 242, 659 18, 764 223, 895 215, 955 72, 219 12, 015 131, 721 7, 343 597 

TE BE encdacecoccocceccccoce 237, 526 18, 880 218, 646 210, 629 71, 202 7, 623 131, 804 7,414 603 
ina ceitoninediarnaaitn 238, 909 19, 062 219, 847 211, 823 71, 723 7,613 132, 487 7, 420 604 
ES 239, 859 19, 056 *220, 803 212, 719 71, 991 7, 625 133, 103 7,482 602 

Pay rolls (in thousands) 

i iivnepemehdeuidennnanesecoonse $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 209 
Ee 737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 007 20, 070 313, 433 17, 785 1, 613 
i ciitncnaeenenenents 65, 336 4, 518 60, 818 58, 104 17, 900 2, 340 37, 864 2, 499 215 
£2. ar 62, 987 4, 495 58, 492 55, 799 16, 324 2, 277 37, 198 2, 482 211 
Sk 43, 492 4,422 59, 070 56, 400 18,045 2, 234 36, 121 2, 469 201 
SE 66, 658 4, 561 62, 097 59, 350 19. 250 2, 300 37, 800 2, 536 211 
ints ninninecowed 67, 208 3, 461 63, 747 60, 931 20, 235 2, 651 38, 045 2, 600 216 
RE 71, 251 3, 480 67, 771 64, 848 21,114 2, 695 41,039 2, 605 228 
SE 73, 551 4, 607 68, 044 66, 020 22, 141 2. 722 41, 157 2, 494 230 
jis Same 70, 755 4, 450 66, 305 63, 421 20, 908 2, 684 39, 829 2.6% 228 
«2. eee 73, 223 4, 528 68, 695 65. 782 21. 656 2, 7! 41, 378 2, AR2 231 
EE *78, 680 *4,742 73, 938 70, 972 22, 526 3, 704 44,742 2, 722 244 
ee °71, 434 *4, 647 66, 787 63, 904 20, 687 2, 132 41, 085 2, 657 226 
°> 2 aa 68, 631 4,418 64, 213 61, 345 20, 046 2, 070 39, 229 2, 650 218 
DU iiiibictnadiebasacenced 78, 371 4,790 73, 581 70, 574 23,112 2, 100 45, 362 2, 763 244 




















! Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Include in December the temporary additional postal employ- 
ment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil 
Service Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 
temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months 
have been reported; (3) exclude persons working without compensation or 
for $1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from 
June through November 1943; (4) employment published by the Civil 
Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of 
the first day of the next month. 

ing Janu 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to 


Beginn 
the area inside the District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland 


and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 
politan area. Data for Central Intelligence gy! are excluded. 

2 Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agenciss 
created nany way | to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

+ For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil) Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. 

‘Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the preceding 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay roll 
with pay during the pay period ending Just before the first of the month 
for the legislative and Judiciai branches, and (3) the number of employees on 
the pay roll with pay during the pay period ending on or Just before the last 
a — for the District of Columbia Government. 

ev A 
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=e, 
TABLE A-15: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! 
{In thousands} 
Personne! (average for year or as of first of month) * Type of pay 
Year and month a ; 6 - * , _ 
arine oast ‘ ustering-| Family al- | Leay 
Total Army Air Force Navy Corps Guard Total Pay rolls out pay ' | lowances = ay 

= ts iy 

2 345 #192 (5) 124 19 10 $331, 523 ee 
GEER 8, 944 § 6, 733 (*) 1,744 $11 156 | 11,181,079 | 10, 148, 745 j....-....-.- $1, 082, 334 |... 
1048: March ...... 1, 423 544 365 413 80 20 285, 011 242, 969 $13, 051 24, 997 $3, 005 
pre seceuee 1,417 538 368 412 79 20 285, 210 247,452 9, 751 25, 414 2, 53 
i iuienase 1, 420 541 375 403 80 20 278, 967 242, 292 9, 057 25, 736 1 889 
SS canciiiad 1, 439 546 384 407 82 20 277, 368 243, 239 5, 756 26, 476 1. 898 
July... 1, 463 652 388 420 84 20 276, 590 246, 422 2, 516 26, 353 1 209 
August 1, 514 579 400 430 86 21 278, 234 244, 547 3, 955 27, 756 1, 97" 
September 1, 548 609 401 432 86 21 292, 040 251, 398 9, 292 28, 115 3, 238 
October _... 1, 585 636 406 438 84 21 204, 843 259, 175 5. 818 28, 253 1! Figs 
November. 1, 610 646 410 446 &5 21 208, 971 264, 137 5, 733 28, 534 "ner 
December. . 1, 628 662 410 | 449 85 22 294, 061 260, 046 5, 221 28, 605 190 
1949: January.... 1, 644 677 412 447 86 22 299, 593 265, 618 5, 023 28, 709 143 
February 1, 687 712 416 450 87 22 290, 041 257, 503 4, 292 28, 163 RE 
March.. 1, 681 703 417 451 87 22 289, 043 255, 340 4,411 29, 108 4 
1 Except for Army personne! for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash payments for 


the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. Because of rounding, 
totals will not necessarily add to the sum of the items shown. 

+ Includes personne! on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the 
enemy, and those on terminal leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum 
terminal-leave payments at time of discharge were started. 

§ Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Phillppine. Scouts are included. 

‘ Pay rolls are for personne! on active duty; they Include payment of per- 
sonne! while on terminal leave through September 1947, or officers this 
applies to all prior periods and for enlisted personne! back to October 1, 1946 
only. Beginning October 1, 1947, they include lump-sum terminal-leave 
payments made at time of discharge. Coast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
and Army pay rolls through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other 
data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel 
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clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 

5 Represents actual expenditures. 
oa a Government’s contribution. The men’s share is included in 

@ pay rolls. 

' Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congres 
and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted per. 
sonnel discharged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused leave, 
and to officers and enlisted personnel then on active duty for leave accrued 
in excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to which {p. 
terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are included, 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Publie 
Law 360 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October 1947, are 
excluded here and included under pay rolls. 

* Separate figures for Army and Air Force not available. enmbined dats 
shown under Army.j 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, 
by Class of Turn-Over ! 





| 











Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May June | July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. | Dee. 
| 
Total accession: 
ae etbicaiihntertninsbiniiitiliadunn — 3.2 0 OE ES Fe ee Sees Soe 
ER eae 4.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.1 5.7 4.7 5.0 5.1 4.5 8.9 22.7 
Di pemedesqusbobnbeuhneds dnaipaihidtiinniebiintileia 6.0 5.0 5.1 5,1 4.8 5.5 4.9 5.3 5.9 5.5 «8 | 3.6 
«= eee EE LES TT 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 43 
ET Sn ocnencasdbatebseceunsaibeenwabedts 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 
Total separation: 
ts sinled ciieatahnatsbnappaninniaitieticliiiiiaiiiedined 4.6 a ee eee ee ee ee a Se = 
RUSE kay oS 4,3 4.2 4.5 4.7 4.3 4.5 4.4 5.1 5.4 4.5 4.1) 4.3 
DET .sedtiqniededactmatusdéasisechbetintensielitiid 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.7 4.6 5.3 5.9 5.0 4.0 | 3.7 
RR Se ES 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 45 
SEO . caduscdoususttesbuaveenecsadasestantiata 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.5 
Quit: ¢ 
ee ne 1.7 I ee ee ee as en eee Ce “ 
0 ER Se 2.4 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.4 3.9 2.8 2.2 1.7 
rere 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.1 3.1 4.0 4.5 3.6 a7 2.3 
De neudevocssenétainéamsuniiliinnkadiana 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7 3.0 
Tl a: sencpaenoustadaaanbagdactioosntaglaa ¥ .6 8 .8 x oF wa 8 1.1 9 8 7 
Discharge: 
tl .<paphesooens sesduesebendnauuneosnculinda .3 _ TSS Eas eS ee ee en) ee Sa Sn 
REPS 2 Fo ~ .4 a .4 3 .4 .4 4 4 4 .4 3 
RRR EERO He .4 4 .4 .4 4 .4 .4 4 dq .4 .4 4 
i itpetanddudinnabodiiniamminanindeiieiaiatigdininlll 5 5 .4 .4 4 3 4 4 4 -4 .4 4 
RR RE IESE oS 1 os 1 1 -l 1 1 1 -2 om l 
Lay-off: § 
Ee ee eee 2.5 0 aS Tes OP ee Uo eee Lee see _— 
EES OL LA IR EEN 1.2 1.2 1,2 1.2 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.4 22 
ential irtninpearaiatiniinimtieiinbeadinnmsmieihaiiiiialinedl 9 8 9 1.0 1.4 a3 1.0 .8 9 9 8 4 
RENAE SP EE aE el BES 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 .6 m 1.0 1.0 m 1.0 
Ee eR 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 2. 
Miscellaneous, including military: ¢ 
0 a ee iti tinnnimmpeieeiel ol} 8 a a a SR OER eee ren Heer Ss » 
RRS Ie i 1 an ot om 1 a mi 1 1 1} ol 
gS a ras | 1 oD ol al 1 | an 1 an 7 J 
1946 aT 2 of of 8 .2 2 ‘oi of 2 on 3 i 



































1 Month-to-montb changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Burean’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
refer to a l-week period ending nearest the 15th of the month. The turn- 
over sample is not so extensive as that of the emplo t and pay- 
roll survey—proportionately fewer sma!) plants are included; ting and 
preserving, 


i publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning 


are not covered. Plants on strike are also excluded. See Note, table B-2 
1 Preliminary figures. 
4 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included wit) 


quits. 
‘ Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), 304 
permanent lay-offs. 
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TaBLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries ' 






























































Separation 
Total accession Miscellaneous, 
Industry group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off nae | 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan, 
1949 2 1949 1949 2 1949 1949 3 1949 1949 3 1949 1949 ? 1949 1949 1949 
ee ~ aes 
MANUFACTURING 
Durable goods... ...---.-.---------------------------- 2.8 3.1 4.3 5.0 1.3 1.7 0.3 0.3 2.6 2.8 0.1 0.1 
Nondurable goods... .............---..---0--------00 3.1 3.4 4.0 4.4 1.6 1.9 3 3 2.0 2.1 1 
Durable goods ee . 
Iron and steel and their products-_--.__...........--- 2.3 2.7 3.8 3.7 1.2 1.5 a 3 2.2 1.7 2 a 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_ ----- 2.1 2.4 1.9 1.9 11 1.3 2 ad 4 3 .2 a 
Gray-iron A NS gi ia aE 2.6 3.3 5.5 5.4 1.4 1.9 5 6 3.5 2.8 om 1 
Malleable-iron castings... -....................-.-- 1.8 2.7 6.5 7.2 1.2 1.8 2 4 4.9 4.8 2 2 
Ee anne tinind ced enoeanesaeseehewer« 2.0 2.3 3.8 4.4 1.2 1.6 on .4 2.3 2.3 a on 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings..................._._- 1.6 1.9 3.0 2.6 ..F 1.5 38 an 9 8 a + 
Tin cans and other tinware_-__................---- 2.9 2.9 6.6 9.0 .9 1.5 4 4 4.9 6.8 4 38 
ee inns necdnaneninadcsnmace 1.4 2.4 2.5 2.8 8 1.3 2 3 1.4 1.1 a 3 
a eae 1.7 3.3 3.3 3.6 1.6 1.4 3 3 1.3 1.7 oa 2 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
hid deli etan 6 eienins khameeaawanciee 1.8 2.2 3.6 2.8 .9 1.1 .3 .2 2.3 1.4 on a | 
WiatGWate..c-...-.--- ES a en See 1.6 3.0 5.6 5.4 1.4 2.6 3 .4 3.8 2.3 <n on 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment_____- 3.9 4.1 9.2 9.3 1.4 1.8 4 .2 7.3 7.1 1 2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
ESS ah tie saa 2.2 4.1 5.2 6.1 1.0 2.1 4 4 3.7 3.5 1 ol 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing_.___- 3.4 3.0 5.7 7.0 1.3 1.6 .2 3 4.1 4.9 a a 
Fabricated structural-metal products___.___..___. 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.8 1.0 1.5 4 q 2.2 1.7 (3) 8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................._-. 1.1 1.9 2.8 2.3 1.0 1.3 ia a 1.6 6 a 2 
Py BND GIS BONE... cncccccccccccccccccocss 1.7 1.9 3.9 3.5 9 1.1 .2 a 2.7 2.1 ‘ll a 
iti iimandatiemanatoicciecesescces 1.8 2.5 3.5 4.3 1.1 1.5 2 .2 2.1 2.5 he a 
Electrical equipment for industrial use_._________- 1.4 1.7 2.0 2.1 8 9 an oa .9 1.0 of oa 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs_.-_-_-- 3.0 4.6 7.2 6.2 2.1 2.5 .4 .4 4.6 3.2 ol a 
Communication equipment, except radios______-- .8 1.0 2.5 4.2 .9 1.3 of om 1.4 2.7 ot on 
Machinery, except electrical... .....................-- 1.9 2.3 3.4 3.9 1.0 1.2 2 - 2.1 2.2 1 2 
CC TTT 3.3 4.0 3.5 3.4 1.0 1.1 2 2 2.1 1.9 2 x 
Agricultural machinery and tractors _-_.........-- 2.3 2.7 2.9 3.2 1.3 1.4 3 4 1.1 1.1 2 3 
a niuceneendon .9 1.4 2.9 3.7 et 9 an 3 1.9 2.4 on of 
Machine-tool accessories. _.........___- te Seg 2.3 2.6 3.6 5.4 .6 1.0 a .2 2.8 4.1 on of 
Metal working machinery and equipment, not 
nn ncnmancenedamnaamenoon 1.3 1.4 2.6 4.1 .9 1.3 a .3 1.3 2.3 on 2 
General industrial machinery, except pumps-__._-_- 1.6 2.5 3.4 3.4 1.0 1.3 oD 8 2.1 1.7 an 1 
Pumps and pumping equipment-...__............. 1.5 2.2 2.7 2.8 a 1.0 2 3 1.7 1.4 is m 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles______-_ 5.6 6.3 4.9 6.7 1.4 1.7 oan .3 3.2 4.6 a am 
| aes RS EET 4.5 4.8 3.4 4.8 1.5 1.9 2 3 1.7 25) @ 1 
Aircraft parts, including engines. _................ 3.1 3.2 1.7 2.7 8 1.2 3 8 5 1.1 1 Al 
Shipbuilding and repairs........................_. (4) 12.5 (4) 14.0 (4) 2.1 (4) 4 () 11.4 (*) 1 
NE ee 4.7 3.0 5.8 5.7 1.6 2.2 an 4 3.9 2.9 on .2 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers_.......______- 4.9 3.2 5.2 5.7 1.9 2.7 a 4 2.8 2.4 z .2 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories____.._.______- 4.4 2.8 6.9 5.5 1.2 1.3 2 a 5.4 3.7 5 2 
Nonferrous metals and their products.____.___________ 1.8 2.5 5.0 4.8 1.0 1.3 .3 3 3.6 3.1 ia 1 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
and magnesium............_____. aids Pb a a 1.4 1.6 1.4 2.6 .6 £3 8 .3 5 1.0 (8) .2 
Rolling and drawing of copper alloys_........____- 6 1.8 5.7 3.0 6 8 an a 4.8 1.9 2 A 
Lighting equipment. -...........-- 2 er 2.2 2.6 7.3 5.7 1.4 1.2 _ a 5.6 4.4 a (8) 
Nonferrous metal foundries, except aluminum and 
I a  neeieies AMS ~he 2.1 2.9 6.9 6.0 1.4 1.7 a PY 5.2 3.4 | om .2 
Lumber and timber basic products. _._............__- 2.7 8.9 4.3 6.8 1.7 2.4 4 a 2.1 4.1 |} ol 1 
ind enc ceincagadandcéemateabers 2.7 4.2 4.2 5.6 1.7 2.3 a - 2.2 3.1 | ol (*) 
Planing and plywood mills... ............-....... 2.2 2.1 4.1/4.7 1.4 1.4 7 2 1.9 3.0 | Me A 
Furniture and finished lumber products __-..........- 4.0 4.2 6.5 7.6 1.8 2.0 5 6 4.1 4.9 | 7 | 2 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings-_-.- 4.1 4.1 6.3 7.9 1.8 2.0 5 .6 3.9 5.2 a 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products..............----.----- 1.7 2.2 3.7 4.3 1.2 15) .2 3 2.2 2.3 | 1 | .2 
Glass and glass products.......................... 2.0 2.7 5.2 6.3 1.0 | 1.3 | 2 .2 3.8 4.5 | 2 | 3 
ET TS a 1.1 2.0 1.8 2.3 | 9 | 1.4 | 2 3 6 4] 2] 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. _...............-.....- 2.0 2.3 4.1 48}; 15] 22 5 | 3 2.0 2.2 | 1 1 
Pottery and related products._.____- OPC ne 2.0 24 3.0 30} 1.7) 20) .8 4 9 “4 ‘1! 2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and C: 
Industries '—Continued 
| Separation 
Industry group and industry Total accession Miscellan 
Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including ' 
military 
| Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 
| 1949 2 1949 1949 ? 1949 1949 ? 1949 1949 2 1949 1949 2 1949 1949? 1949 Ye 
SS ae SS SS —s JS — | 
MANU FACTURING—Continued | | 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products................-.-.-.--------- ail 2.8 2.7 43] 43 1.5 1.8 0.2 0.2 2.5 2.2 0.1) 61 — 
I OBE LIE EE 2.7 2.9 3.8 4.5 1.8 2 _ 3 1.8 1.9 @) | J : 
I~ CY“ eeepeaeer eeeeee 2.0 2.4 4.4 4.5 1.4 1.6 3 3 2.7 2.5 i, 7 1939: 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing 4.4 33 7.0 5.9 1.0 1.1 om 2} 5.8 4.5 1 o 1941: 
tri. PP GnnnNEL.... . cess nnceneesebsoososntet 2.2 2.2 2.7 2.7 1.4 1.6 2 3i 1.0 .8 ak | | 8: 
Hosiery, seamless............-.-....----------- 4.9 41 3.1 5.3 1.9 2.6 | io 1.1 26) @ | @ 1948: 
Knitted underwear ial 3.8 3.0 7.3 5.6 1.7 2.2 4 - 5.2 3.2 @) | @& 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen | 
and worsted ......... sncdudecbodsediobsicueed« 2.9 | 2.1 1.7 3.1 7 9 2 2 of 1.9 1] = 
| 
Apparel and other finished textile products... ......-- 3.7 4.7 3.9 5.3 2.5 2.8 2 3 1.2 2.1 () | li 
Men's and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. - ... -. 2.4 4.5 2.5 3.3 1.8 2.2 2 3 -5 8 (3) (3) 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 
RE aa 4.0 3.9 4.9 6.3 3.0 3.4 oll on 1.8 2.6 (3) § 
Leather and leather products. ................-------- 3.0 4.1 3.3 3.4 2.1 2.2 3 2 .8 9 a ‘a 
Leather sesusssencedssduluccenscete 1.7 2.4 3.0 2.8 8 1.1 an an 2.0 1.4 oh} J 1949: 
eee GS Gel cadchebcncedasbbovcsidsbsesdaete se 3.2 4.3 3.3 3.4 2.3 2.4 .3 oe .6 of of x : 
Food and kindred products............ spbicticbednendink 4.4 4.7 5.4 6.0 1.8 2.1 4 .5 3.1 3.3 ee 1 
Meat products hiidibsscebinoutiieiabdeadelana 5.0 6.0 7.3 6.8 2.1 2.2 .5 A 4.6 3.7 a 2 
Co SS ee 3.0 | 1.8 2.1 2.6 1.4 1.4 .4 ay 2 .8 ot l 
Bakery products ® | 46) 3.2 3.1 4.8 1.9 2.3 .4 .3 - 2.1 J | 1 
| 
TOO ERs ocnccccscccsbccsactwiscscteees 2.9 3.9 3.5 4.0 1.8 2.1 .6 1.0 1.5 1] ! 
Paper and allied products............. jessnoadecotiint 1.4 1.7 2.3 3.0 1.0 1.4 2 3 1.0 1.2 1] 1 
Pe Ge OE cccapbhotestupsse Widnascousbues 1.2 1.3 2.1 2.3 9 1.1 2 2 .9 9 a . 1939: 
PUES PeMvesaccececcsesscounsocceses coccescs 1.3 2.2 3.0 4.4 1.4 1.9 .2 5 1.3 1.8 1 2 1941: 
Chemicals and allied products. ....................--- 1.0 1.3 2.0 2.3 6 8 1 2 1.2 1.2 a7 1 1948: 
Paints, varnishes, and colors eee 1.0 1.1 2.5 2.4 se 8 2 an Oe 1.3 “a 1 , 
Rayon and allied products__...- ES 7 .9 1.4 2.3 .5 .6 1 2 ms 1.4 1} J] 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives. ...........! 9 1.6 2.3 2.4 6 .8 2 2 1.4 1.2 1) a 
Products of petroleum and coal...........-- ade 6 8 7 1.5 3 41 @ 1 s 8 1] 2 
Petroleum refining................ haane pnebieall 5 | 5 6 1.4 .2 .4 (3) a _ By oS | Py | 
Rubber products On ee Oo 2.0 | 2.1 3.6 3.8 1.4 1.5 3 2 1.9 2.0 1] 1 
Rubbér tires and inner tubes ‘eidlinnemienel 1.3 1.3 2.1 2.3 1.0 9 in 1 9 1.2 ss 1 
Rubber footwear and related products... ......-.- 2.2 2.7 5.7 7.0 2.1 2.5 2 2 3.2 4.2 2 l 
Miscellaneous rubber industries....... eadinbadsbieliiaiate 3.0 3.2 4.3 3.9 1.6 1.8 S| 3 2.3 1.7 a l 
49 
Miscellaneous industries...................... ee (4) 3.1 (4) 3.5 (4) 1.1 (4) 2 (4) 2.1 (4) . » 
NONMANUFACTURING | 
ETE Se ELIA 3.1 3.9 a5. oF 1.9 2.7 2 3 8 .6 2 3 
Iron-ore CR FRE AY i ITED 1.4 2.3 2.3 | 2.4 e 1.0 . a 1.3 9 2 4 
Copper-ore os yr Sore EE) ROR 5.4 5.2 4.2 5.2 3.4 4.4 3 a 4 .4 1 : 
FS aS RR 2.5 3.8 2.7 3.0 2.0 2.5 1 .2 3 2 .3 1 
Coal mining: 
a 1.1 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.1 1.2 (3) (3) .6 5 2 2 
EEE RLS, LPR I saiindnd 2.1 | 2.5 | 2.5 2.6 1.7 1.9 3 of .6 04 of 3 
Public utilities: = 
EEE ee a a (4) 1.6 (4) 1.6 () | 1.2 (4) 1 f 2 (4) Jl 
RINE es RA PEED S <M re | (4) 1.0 (4) 2.3 (4) 1.2 (4) -1 4) 9 (4) vl 1948 
1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over informa- manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries these 
tion have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. data refer to production workers only (table A-6). 
Most plants in the employment eer sample, comprising those which 2 Preliminary figures. 
were in operation in 1939, are classi according to their major activity at 3 Less than 0.05. 
that time, regard ess of any subsequent change in major products. Labor 4 Not available. 
turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. ‘ Labor turn-over rates for the bakery products industry are published this 
Employment information for wage and salary workers is available for major month for the first time. Data for earlier years may be obtained upon request. 
Nore: Explanatory notes outlining the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, and method- ania 


ology used in preparing the data presented in tables B-1 and B-2 are contained in the Bureau’s 
monthly mimeographed release, ‘‘Labor Turn-Over,” which is available upon request. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 




































































































































































MANUFACTURING 
Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 6 . 2 ay 
Total: Iron and steel oes. me Gray-iron and semi- 
and their products wills” g steel castings 
Year and month s oS 
Avg. Ave. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. Es hrly. | wkiy LY brly. | wkly. Ass hrly. | wkly. aN brly. | wkly. Ave. brly. | wkly. EY .. brly. 
earn- | hours | eatn- | earn- | }o,>: | earn- | earn- oun earn- | earn- h A earn- | earn- oaks earn: | earn- | }o,)< | eara- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°UFS! ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1939: Average..---.- $23. 86 37.7 |$0.633 |$26. 50 38.0 |$0. 698 |$21. 78 37.4 |$0. 582 |$27.52 | 37.2 |$0. 739 |$29. 88 35.3 |$0. 845 |$25. 93 37.1 | $0. 609 
1941: January..----- 26. 64 39.0 . 683 | 30.48 40.7 - 749 | 22.75 37.3 .610 | 33.07 40.4 . 769 | 33. 60 38. 7 . 869 | 30.45 41.2 . 739 
1948: February------ 51.75 40.2 | 1.287 | 54.77 40.5 | 1.352 | 48. 56 39.9 | 1.217 | 56.99 40.4 | 1.409 | 59.74 39.5 | 1.513 | 57.24 41.2 1. 390 
March....--.-| 52.07 40.4 | 1,289 | 55.25 40.9 | 1.352 | 48. 66 39.9 | 1.220 | 57. 28 40.6 | 1,412 | 59. 26 39.4 | 1.510 | 58.47 41.8 1, 401 
[ ee 51. 79 40.1 | 1.292 | 54.96 40.5 | 1.357 | 48.33 39.6 | 1.220 | 56.49 39.9 | 1.416 | 58.37 38.6 | 1.513 | 56.39 40,2 1, 404 
a 51. 86 39.9 | 1.301 | 54.8) 40.1 | 1.366 | 48.65 39.6 | 1.230 | 57.39 40.3 | 1.423 | 60. 54 39.9 | 1.515 | 55.15 39.3 1, 403 
BE. oxcoonce-| Ee 40.2 | 1.316 | 56.13 40.5 | 1.385 | 49.37 39.8 | 1.242 | 57.70 40.3 | 1.431 | 59. 54 39.3 | 1.515 | 57.85 40.7 1. 422 
BE, : cecncenes 52. 95 39.8 | 1.332 | 56. 21 40.0 | 1.407 | 49.49 39.5 | 1.252 | 57.71 39.6 | 1.457 | 60.37 38.7 | 1.559 | 56. 66 39. 8 1, 426 
— 54.05 40.1 | 1.349 | 58.19 40.7 | 1.431 | 49.79 39.5 | 1.262 | 60. 52 40.3 | 1.501 | 65.10 39.6 | 1.642 | 58, 26 40.3 1. 447 
September_...| 54.19 | 39.8 | 1.362 | 57.95 40.0 | 1.448 | 50.37 39.6 | 1.272 | 60.69 39.7 | 1.528 | 66.02 39.3 | 1.679 | 59. 44 40.2 1, 480 
ae 54. 65 40.0 | 1.366 | 59. 41 40.9 | 1,442 | 49.70 39.1 | 1.271 | 62.17 40.8 | 1,525 | 67.02 40.4 | 1.657 | 69. 27 40. 2 1.475 
November... -| 54. 56 39.8 | 1.372 | 58.71 40.4 | 1.454 | 50.18 39.1 | 1.282 | 61.72 40.5 | 1.526 | 66.27 40.0 | 1.657 | 58.45 39,8 1. 472 
December. ---- 55.01 40.0 | 1.376 | 59.23 40.7 | 1.456 | 50.52 39.3 | 1.287 | 61.95 40.5 | 1.528 | 66.00 39.8 | 1.656 | 58.88 40.0 1.472 
1949: January_...--- 54. 41 39.4 | 1.381 | 58.51 40.1 | 1.459 | 50.08 38.7 | 1.294 | 61.01 39.9 | 1.529 | 66.16 39.7 | 1.657 | 57.14 39.0 1.497 
February------ 54, 25 39.4 | 1.377 | 58.32 40.0 | 1.458 | 50.01 38.8 | 1.289 | 60. 51 39.6 | 1.528 | 65.35 39.5 | 1.646 | 56.06 38. 1 1, 471 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other , Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework tools 
| are \[_>_-ow 
1939: Average....-. .|$24. 16 36.0 |$0.671 |$27. 97 36.9 $0. 759 |$21.33 36.4 |$0. 581 |$23. 61 38. 8 \s0, 611 $25. 06 38.1 ‘$0, 6°3 |$23. 11 39.1 | $0. 601 
1941: January-_-.-.--- 28. 42 40.2 . 707 | 32. 27 41.4 . 780 | 25.42 40. 5 . 626 | 25.31 39.8 . 639 | 28. 27 39. 7 .712 | 25, 90 40, 5 . 652 
1948: February......| 57. 44 40.8 | 1.405 | 58, 52 40.5 | 1.445 | 50.42 40.3 | 1.250 | 50,44 40.1 | 1,263 | 55.47 41.1 | 1.349 | 50.09 41.6 1, 193 
March........| 57.79 40.8 | 1.414 | 59.88 41.3 | 1.450 | 50. 21 40.1 | 1.248 | 49.76 39.8 | 1.251 | 55. 70 41.0 | 1.355 | 50. 20 41.5 1. 207 
REST RE 56. 77 39.8 | 1.424 | 60.13 41.2 | 1.458 | 48. 52 38.5 | 1.258 | 49 65 39.8 | 1.250 | 54.96 40.4 | 1.360 | 49.90 41.4 1. 205 
as 67. 21 40.4 | 1.415 | 60.49 41.3 | 1.463 | 51.07 40.2 | 1.271 | 50.98 40.2 | 1.273 | 55.11 40.5 | 1.367 | 50. 22 41,2 1. 217 
June..........| 57. 46 40.1 | 1.430 | 61. 60 41.7 | 1.479 | 52.74 40.9 | 1.288 | 43.04 41.0 | 1.295 | 55.82 40.6 | 1.373 | 50.36 41.4 1, 216 
Sa 57. 37 39.9 | 1.441 | 58, 71 40.0 | 1.467 | 51.94 40.5 | 1.281 | 56.99 42.0 | 1.362 | 57.36 40.0 | 1.422 | 80.03 40.5 1, 235 
eae 59. 44 40.2 | 1.470 | 61.79 41.4 | 1.492 | 52.84 40.6 | 1.302 | 57.04 41.6 | 1.368 | 58.11 40.3 | 1.443 | 51.77 41.6 1, 245 
September....| 69. 24 39.4 | 1.505 | 61.27 39.8 | 1.539 | 53.93 41.1 | 1.309 | 60.03 42.8 | 1.401 | 56.91 39.2 | 1.451 | 51. 25 41.3 1, 240 
October. ...... 61. 58 40.6 | 1.517 | 68.36 41.0 | 1.544 | 55.08 41.7 | 1.319 | 55.46 40.3 | 1.378 | 59. 74 40.8 | 1.463 | 52.49 42.0 1. 248 
November....| 60.71 39.9 | 1.527 | 63. 92 41.3 | 1.547 | 56.97 42.9 | 1.326 | 54.51 40.1 | 1.363 | 59.47 40.5 | 1.468 | 52.89 41.7 1, 267 
December. .__- 61. 49 40.1 | 1.532 | 63.79 41.2 | 1.547 | 57.06 42.9 | 1.330 | 56.23 41.3 | 1.363 | 60.05 40.5 | 1.481 | 52.78 41.6 1. 260 
1949: January.......| 59.08 39.0 | 1.512 | 62. 21 40.3 | 1.542 | 58.09 42.5 | 1.368 | 54.45 39.9 | 1.363 | 60.18 40.7 | 1.477 | 51.96 41.3 1. 260 
ebruary.....- 56. 49 37.6 | 1.502 | 62. 57 40.5 | 1.545 | 58.72 43.0 | 1.367 | 54.58 39.9 | 1.367 | 59. 20 40.3 | 1.469 | 50. 46 40.3 1, 255 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oi] burners, | Steam and _hot- Bt d be 
tools. machine , and heatingequip- | water heating ap- | °“8™ os oo 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- aratus and steam og and gal- 
saws) where classified ttings & 
1939: Average._____-_ $24. 49 39.7 |$0.618 |$23.13 38.9 |$0. 593 |$25. 80 38.2 |$0. 676 |$25. 25 38.1 |$0. 666 |$26. 19 37.6 |$0. 697 |$23. 92 38.1 | $0. 627 
1941; January_...__- 29. 49 44.7 . 662 | 25.24 40.9 .621 | 27.13 39.0 . 696 | 26.07 | 38.7 | .678 | 30.98 42.5 . 732 | 26.32 | 39.4 . 065 
1948; February._.... 54. 02 42.3 | 1.278 | 52.79 42.3 | 1.249 | 55. 26 40.4 | 1.367 | 54. 59 40.2 | 1.358 | 57.07 41.3 | 1.383 | 62.42 40.0 1,311 
March..__.... 54, 68 42.6 | 1.287 | 52.63 42.0 | 1.252 | 56. 54 41.2 | 1.374 | 64.12 40.1 | 1.352 | 56. 53 40.9 | 1.380 | 52.78 40.3 1, 311 
 _ a 64.16 41.9 | 1.293 | 52.05 41.6 | 1.251 | 56.27 40.6 | 1.386 | 54.34 39.9 | 1.363 | 56.13 40.7 | 1.378 | 52.93 40. 1 1, 321 
Mile tecccecc- 54.01 41.6 | 1.209 | 50.84 40.4 | 1.253 | 56.93 41.0 | 1.388 | 54.18 | 39.7 | 1.366 | 56.90 40.7 | 1.396 | 53. 75 40.3 1. 332 
ST 54 96 42.1 | 1.308 | 62.22 40.6 | 1.285 | 56. 51 40.4 | 1.401 | 55,95 40.2 | 1.392 | 57. 68 40.7 | 1.418 | 53. 54 40, 2 1. 330 
ae 54.11 41.2 | 1.314 | 80. 27 38.8 | 1.295 | 56.48 40.2 | 1.405 | 55. 26 39.7 | 1.392 | 59.42 41.0 | 1.448 | 52.62 38. 6 1, 363 
Auguet_....... 56. 53 42.2 | 1.342 | 52.62 40.3 | 1.306 | 58.12 40.7 | 1.429 | 57.04 40.5 | 1.411 | 58.18 40.3 | 1.444 | 54.80 39.8 1, 378 
September.__._| 55. 09 40.6 | 1.356 | 52.62 39.5 | 1.331 | 56.78 38.7 | 1.466 | 56. 24 39.5 | 1.424 | 58. 39 40.3 | 1.480 | 63.37 38. 4 1. 397 
October. ...... 56. 80 41.6 | 1.366 | 54.30 40.8 | 1.331 | 62.31 41.4 | 1.506 | 58.12 49.9 | 1.423 | 60. 66 41.0 | 1.479 | 55.97 39.9 1, 403 
November_...| 56.54 | 41.2 | 1.373 | 54.61 40.9 | 1.334 | 61.27 | 40.9 | 1.499 | 55.02 | 39.0 | 1.410 | 60.17 40.6 | 1.482 | 56.33 40.1 1, 403 
December. .___ 56. 80 41.5 | 1.368 | 55.04 41.2 | 1.336 | 62.01 41.3 | 1.501 | 55.29 39.2 | 1.412 | 59.34 40.3 | 1.478 | 57.14 40.4 1.414 
1949: January .._...- 55. 85 41.0 | 1.364 | 54.14 40.4 | 1.339 | 57. 26 38.6 | 1.483 | 52.22 37.4 | 1.395 | 56.61 38.9 | 1.454 | 55.63 39.3 1.414 
February._.._. 55, 52 40.7 | 1.366 | 53.12 39.9 | 1.341 | 56.00 37.7 | 1.485 | 51.42 36. 5 1, 400 | 57. 25 39.3 | 1.457 | 54.92 38. 9 1,411 









































See footnotes at end of table. 
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OR —_—_— 
— . . — . . 
TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
On. MANUFACTURING—Continued 
— Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
— Cash registers; add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re- 
Year and month Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and calculat- wri , and dri- domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
~ machines ers, domestic dustrial ment — 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
—~ wily. | oye, | brly. | wkly. | AY®: | ibriy. | wkly. | AYE: | inrly. | wkly.| AY8 | inrly. | wily. | ANE: | inriy. | wkly. | AYE: | hriy. 
" earD- | Pours | Cara | earn- | Pours | earn: | earn- | 7,7: | earn- | earn- | } an earn- | earn- | Pours | earn: | earn- | } be earn- 
iy. ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Ne 
S 1939: Average...---- $26.19 | 39.8 |$0.660 $23.08 | 37.3 |$0.643 ($30.38 | 37.2 |$0.821 |.......|.......|...----|-..---.]-------|-------|------.]--.----]------- 
— gal: January...---- 90.13 | 446] .677 | 26.40] 30.1) .675 | 34.78) 41.4) .846 |. 
1948: February ------ 59.50 | 42.8 | 1.300 | 55.68 | 42.4 | 1.312 | 64.11 41.6 | 1.554 $57.69 | 41.8 |$1.382 ($63.14 | 42.8 |$1.476 |$52.55 | 38.1 | $1.378 
March..-.----- 61.40 43.7 | 1.406 | 54.62 42.0 | 1.301 | 65.30 42.2 | 1.561 | 56.38 41.2 | 1.370 | 63.90 43.0 | 1.483 | 55.51 39.9 1. 392 
443 AU teenaews 61.01 43.5 | 1.403 | 54.63 42.0 | 1.301 | 65.62 42.1 | 1.573 | 58.15 42.1 | 1.383 | 61.01 42.3 | 1.434 | 55.99 40.2 1, 301 
344 . 61. 28 43.3 | 1.417 | 53.31 41.2 | 1.204 | 64.55 41.5 | 1.570 | 57.39 41.3 | 1.390 | 64.89 41.8 | 1.551 | 56.72 40.5 1, 402 
361 Se 62. 53 43.3 | 1.443 | 53.75 41.2 | 1.305 | 66.43 41.5 | 1.614 | 59.29 41.8 | 1.417 | 65.99 42.5 | 1.553 | 59.47 40.5 1. 467 
369 DERE. ccccaesne 60. 61 42.1 | 1.440 | 54.62 41.5 | 1.317 | 67.45 41.5 | 1.639 | 57.05 39.5 | 1.445 | 65.19 41.5 | 1.571 | 57.22 38. 6 1, 482 
349 pee 62. 21 42.3 | 1.470 | 52.78 40.6 | 1.300 | 66.00 40.8 | 1.628 | 61.27 41.2 | 1.486 | 68.04 43.1 | 1.578 | 59.40 39. 2 1. 514 
38) September....| 62. 86 42.4 | 1.483 | 53.31 40.5 | 1.316 | 66.04 40.4 | 1.646 | 59.32 | 39.5 | 1.500 | 69.17 43.1 | 1.604 | 60.07 39.6 1, 522 
469 October. .-.--. 62. 26 42.1 | 1.480 | 48.51 36.9 | 1.316 | 65. 51 40.0 | 1.646 | 62.13 41.5 | 1.498 | 70.20 43.7 | 1.608 | 62. 60 40.6 1. 540 
3 November....| 62.24 | 41.8 | 1.490 | 66.11 | 40.9 | 1.371 | 66.63 | 40.8 | 1.644 | 61.04! 40.7 | 1.499 | 71.30 | 44.0 | 1.618 | 61.02] 40.0 1. 526 
‘77 December... -.- 63. 58 42.3 | 1.498 | 56.63 41.3 | 1.372 | 67.99 40.9 | 1.673 | 51.12 35.1 | 1.458 | 71.02 44.0 | 1.608 | 61.60 40.0 1. 541 
~ 1949: January ...... 62.24 | 41.6 | 1.490 | 53.59 | 39.5 | 1.356 | 67.33 | 40.3 | 1.679 | 54.02] 37.6 | 1.446 | 68.62 | 42.8 | 1.601 | 60.32] 39.3] 1.535 
February-.-.-- 61, 39 41.0 | 1.488 | 53.45 39.7 | 1.348 | 66.97 40.2 | 1.676 | 54.34 38.0 | 1,441 | 67.11 42.1 | 1.590 | 60.94 39. 6 1, 539 
(2 - 
- Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Total: Transporta- Cc lectri a Aircraft and parts, Shipb 
tion equipment, Locomotives ars, electric- an excluding aircraft | Aircraft engines pbuilding and 
except automobiles steam-railroad engines boatbuilding 
| 
, 1939: Average....-..-. $30. 51 38.9 |$0.785 |$28.33 36.7 |$0.771 |$26. 71 36.0 |$0. 741 |$30. 34 41.5 |$0.745 ($36. 58 44.1 |$0. 835 |$31. 91 88.0 | $0. 835 
1941: January-.....-- 35. 69 43.1 . 828 | 34.79 42.8 .814 | 29. 57 38. 5 . 768 | 34.13 44.7 .776 | 42.16 47.2 . 892 | 37. 69 42.0 . 808 
“ 1948: February ----.- 58.67 | 39.6 | 1.482 | 61.01 39.2 | 1.555 | 68.02 | 40.2 | 1.442 | 56.13 | 39.9 | 1.406 | 58.20 40.1 | 1.452 | 61.54] 38.9 1. 582 
“ES 59. 40 40.3 | 1.472 | 63. 46 40.2 | 1.579 | 58.90 40.9 | 1.439 | 56.71 40.1 | 1.414 | 59. 53 40.6 | 1.467 | 62.07 40.3 1. 639 
I Be iccoisud £9. 89 40.5 | 1.478 | 64.96 40.5 | 1.604 | 58.70 40.9 | 1.437 | 57.75 40.6 | 1.421 | 60.33 40.5 | 1.491 | 62.04 40, 2 1. 541 
a TP .csncode xt 59. 30 40.0 | 1.481 | 64.57 40.1 | 1.610 | 58.07 40.2 | 1.446 | 57.74 40.4 | 1.428 | 61.02 40.9 | 1.494 | 60.40 39.4 1. 531 
, 59. 27 39.8 | 1.489 | 64.58 | 39.7 | 1.626 | 58. 46 39.9 | 1.467 | 57.99 40.4 | 1.436 | 62.14 40.6 | 1.532 | 59.76 89. 2 1. 525 
I SS 58.95 | 39.2 | 1.503 | 64.00 | 38.4 | 1.665 | 56.19 | 38.3 | 1.466 | 57.89] 40.0 | 1.449 | 64.79 | 40.6 | 1.504 | 59.49] 38.8 1. 532 
It August ......- 60.53 | 39.7 | 1.527 | 64.76 | 38.7 | 1.674 | 61.81 | 40.5 | 1.526 | 59.68] 40.5 | 1.475 | 65.11 | 41.1 | 1.583 | 68.87] 37.7] 1.564 
: September....| 60.74 | 39.0 | 1.556 | 66.52 | 39.7 | 1.677 | 57.21 | 37.4 | 1.531 | 61.38 | 40.7 | 1.507 | 66.26 | 41.2 | 1.609 | 58.62] 36.6] 1.604 
; October. ....-- 62. 70 39.8 | 1.575 | 63.74 38.3 | 1.663 | 63.16 40.8 | 1.548 | 62.45 40.6 | 1.537 | 67.73 41.7 | 1.623 | 60. 52 37.5 1.616 
4 November....| 61.98 | 39.3 | 1.579 | 66.29 | 39.0 | 1.608 | 62.74 40.2 | 1.562 | 63.30 | 40.9 | 1.548 | 66.61 41.2 | 1.617 | 66.16 | 35.0 1. 606 
0 December .-.... 64. 34 40.6 | 1.585 | 71.90 40.5 | 1.774 | 66.03 42.0 | 1.571 | 63.11 40.9 | 1.541 | 67.30 41.7 | 1.616 | 63.21 39.1 1.617 
; 1949: January. .....- 62. 65 39.7 | 1.578 | 67.68 39.6 | 1.708 | 64.96 41.5 | 1.567 | 60.89 39.6 | 1.535 | 66.63 41.3 | 1.615 | 62.77 32, 6 1, 622 
5 ebruary.....- 63. 12 40.0 | 1.578 | 66.17 39.0 | 1.696 | 65.17 41.4 | 1.575 | 62, 54 40.5 | 1.543 | 65.74 40.9 | 1.606 | 61.73 38, 2 1, 610 
4 Transportation Nonferrous metals and their products 
equipment, except —— 
automobiles—Con. 
Automobiles Total: Nonferrous Smelting and refin. —— ov ae md ee ' 
metals and their ing, primary, 0 ‘ ocks and watches 
ae products nonferrous metals ak cate —. 
0 ES Ee ee ee $32. 91 35.4 |$0.929 |$26.74 | 38.9 |$0.687 |$26.67 | 38.2 |$0.699 |$28.77 | 39.6 |$0.729 |$22.27 | 387.9 | $0. 587 
a a 37. 69 38.9 . 969 | 30.47 41.4 . 736 | 29.21 38. 7 . 755 | 35. 96 44.0 . 818 | 23.90 38.9 . 614 
, 1948; February. -___. $55. 65 39.8 |$1. 400 | 59.00 38.1 | 1.548 | 55.07 41.2 | 1.338 | 55. 58 41.0 | 1.357 | 57.73 40.6 | 1.422 | 48.59 41.0 1. 186 
March........ 55. 88 40.4 | 1.384 | 59. 81 38.9 | 1.539 | 55. 23 41.1 | 1.344 | 55.31 40.5 | 1.366 | 58.25 40.8 | 1.429 | 49.15 41.1 1. 106 
my acineeeane 56. 36 40.3 | 1.398 | 59.14 38.6 | 1.533 | 54.87 40.9 | 1.343 | 56.49 41.1 | 1.375 | 56.84 40.0 | 1.422 | 49.09 40.8 1. 205 
BP cccccccane 55. 54 39.4 | 1.410 | 54.44 35.2 | 1.548 | 54.96 40.6 | 1.355 | 57.33 41.5 | 1.380 | 57.42 40.1 | 1.431 | 48.27 40.1 1. 205 
. RR 54. 07 37.5 | 1.442 | 61.30 37.7 | 1.624 | 55.91 40.8 | 1.369 | 57.96 41.3 | 1.403 | 59.35 41.2 | 1.440 | 48.89 40.1 1. 219 
- aaa 54 37.6 | 1.445 | 63.48 38.5 | 1.649 | 56.34 40.1 | 1.404 | 59.75 41.2 | 1.449 | 61.61 40.8 | 1.511 | 48.96 39. 8 1. 230 
, August_....._. 62. 67 41.6 | 1.508 | 64.67 38.9 | 1.664 | 57.97 40.7 | 1.424 | 61.74 41.4 | 1.493 | 63.37 41.0 | 1.547 | 50.80 40.7 1. 249 
September___.| 61. 79 41.1 | 1.503 | 62.74 37.4 | 1.676 | 58. 73 40.8 | 1.438 | 63. 39 41.6 | 1.522 | 63.36 40.8 | 1.552 | 50.76 40.3 1. 250 
lianas 66. 51 42.9 | 1.551 | 67.29 39.9 | 1.689 | 59.25 41.2 | 1.440 | 62.01 41.4 | 1.497 | 63.20 40.8 | 1.549 | 51.11 40.4 1. 266 
November....| 66.68 | 43.6 | 1.529 | 65.41 38.6 | 1.693 | 58.80 | 40.8 | 1.440 | 60.78 | 40.6 | 1.498 | 61.33 | 30.8 | 1.541 | 51.47 | 40.3 1. 277 
December... _. 57.12 | 38.8 | 1.472 | 66.90 | 30.4) 1.606 | 59.45 | 41.2] 1.444 | 61.59 41.0 | 1.503 | 63.34 41.0 | 1.546 | 51.78 40.1 1. 202 
1949: January_.._._. 55. 69 37.9 | 1.468 | 68.10 39.8 | 1.711 | 58.52 40.5 | 1.445 | 62.88 41.1 | 1.531 | 61.43 40.1 | 1.533 | 50.78 39.7 1, 281 
February...... 56.62 | 38.3 | 1.468 | 68.08 | 40.0 | 1.702 | 58.39] 40.3 | 1.449 | 61.88 | 40.8 | 1.516-| 59.12 | 38.7 | 1.528 | 50.73 | 39.5) 1.286 
























































See footnotes at end of table. 




































































































































































504 C: BARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR RE 
tag 
TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Co), TA 
MANUFACTURING—Continued wail 
| Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued Lumber and timber basic products 
~ ' Sa, 
Jewelry (precious | sity d plated Alumi Total: Lumber and 
metals) and jewel- ae and p Lighting equipment ae a Cas: LASS Se Sawmills and 
; are factures timber basic products loggi 
Yearand month | ers’ Gadings —w Ye 
| a, 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
| wkly. | ANS: | inriy. | wkiy. | AY®: | inriy. | wily. | AYE: | briy. | whly. | AY®: | hriy. | wkly.| AYE | inriy: | wily. | Ave: | tif 
earn- | Pours | earn: | earn | pours | earn | earn- | 9: | earn- | earn- | Po, | earn- | earn: | Pour, | earn: | earn- | Pe!9-| oa 
| ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | [0urs ings 
ee | - | | ace 
1939: Average....... '$26. 36 39.4 $0.660 $26.03 | 40.7 |$0.643 |$25. 73 37.1 |$0.693 |$27.49 39.3 |$0. 699 |$19. 06 39.0 |$0.489 |$18.29 | 38.4 $0. 475 1939 
1041: January.......| 26.43 | 39.1! .664 | 27. 37 41.4 .666 | 28.19 | 39.3 .717 | 32.85 42.0 . 782 | 20.27 | 38.9 521 | 19.59 | 38.4 . 510 1941 
1948: February...... 52.98 | 42.6 | 1.249 | 62.62) 46.1 | 1.386 | 52.86 | 39.3] 1.345 | 52.75] 39.6 | 1.330 | 45.01] 41.7 | 1.080 | 43.41] 41.1 | 1.055 1948: 
March........| 52.17 42.2 | 1.237 | 63.81 46.5 | 1.374 | 53.22 | 30.2) 1.359 | 52.05 | 39.4 | 1.322 | 45.32 | 42.3 | 1.071 | 43.86) 420) } 048 
Ape oeeeoeel 61. 31 41.2 | 1.246 | 62.09 45.7 | 1.360 | 52.90 38.8 | 1.364 | 52.53 39.7 | 1.323 | 45.59 42.1 | 1.083 | 43.99 41.6 | 1.057 
i eeavd ..---| 50. 59 39.8 | 1.271 | 62.00 45.5 | 1.363 | 51.75 37.7 | 1.373 | 52.83 39.7 | 1.332 | 47.39 42.5 | 1.115 | 45.06 41.3 | 1.095 
7G. ccoccommal a 40.9 | 1.274 | 62.24 45.6 | 1.367 | 53.19 37.5 | 1.419 | 52.13 39.1 | 1.333 | 48.43 42.8 | 1.131 | 47.374 42.6 1.113 
EES. 49. 30 39.8 | 1.240 | 58.55 43.7 | 1.340 | 56.31 38.6 | 1.460 | 52.79 37.3 | 1.414 | 48.14 41.9 | 1.149 | 47.29 41.7] 1.133 
BEEEE...cscsue 51.07 40.3 | 1.267 | 60.79 44.6 | 1.365 | 55.88 38.4 | 1.454 | 55.16 38.9 | 1.419 | 50.64 43.1 | 1.175 | 49.90 42.9 1.169 
September....| 51. 86 40.3 | 1.200 | 64.35 46.2 | 1.392 | 57.64 39.4 | 1.463 | 55.41 38.7 | 1.432 | 49.22 41.8 | 1.178 | 48.31 41.6 | 1.162 
October.......| 52.74 40.8 | 1.206 | 64.67 46.0 | 1.407 | 57.13 39.3 | 1.453 | 58.04 40.2 | 1.444 | 49.60 42.5 | 1.167 | 48.45 42.2) 1.149 
November....| 54.35 41.5 | 1.310 | 64.7 46.0 | 1.409 | 57.91 39.7 | 1.460 | 57.73 40.1 | 1.440 | 48.30 41.6 | 1.160 | 47.14 41.3] Lig 
December.....| 55. 23 41.7 | 1.326 | 63. 50 45.0 | 1.409 | 58.05 39.7 | 1.463 | 57. 68 40.1 | 1.487 | 47.02 41.4 | 1.136 | 45. 54 41.0] 1.110 
1949: January. ......| 52.36 40.4 | 1.208 | 60.79 43.4 | 1.401 | 57.34 39.0 | 1.472 | 57.34 40.2 | 1.433 | 46.21 41.3 | 1.119 | 45.03 41.2] 1.093 1949: 
February......| 52.74 40.6 | 1.309 | 60.94 43.3 | 1.408 | 60.96 40.0 | 1.530 | 57.38 40.2 | 1.433 | 44.39 40.1 | 1.107 | 42.7 39.7 | 1.078 
Lumber and timber Stone, clay, and 
basic products—Con. Furniture and finished lumber products glass products 
Planing and — are mss — Caskets and other a Total: Stone, clay, 
°° plywood mills morticians’ goods P g and glass products 
ber products 
1939: Average......-. $22.17 41.1 ‘go. 540 si9. 95 38.5 $0. 518 |$20. 51 EE SE Se ee a Sn $23.94 | 37.6 | $0.637 = 
1941: January......- 22.51 | 40.6 | .654| 20.00] 38.7] .640| 21.42| 30.0) 662)... 222/222 ee). 25.02 | 37.4) 669 1041: 
1948; February......| 61.31 | 43.8 | 1.171 | 46.68 | 41.4 | 1.127 | 48.38 | 41.9 | 1.155 [$48.85 | 41.8 |$1.155 [$36.95 | 35.8 $1,031 | 49.98 | 39.8 | 1.25 1048: 
eas 51.06 43.8 | 1.166 | 47.08 41.8 | 1.126 | 48.58 | 42.1 | 1.156 | 49.21 42.3 | 1.156 | 39.59 | 38.6 | 1.026 51.41 40.8 | 1.20 
ES f1. 04 44.0 | 1.181 | 46.34 41.0 | 1.131 | 47.64 41.1 | 1.161 | 48.23 41.3 | 1.167 | 41.09 39.8 | 1.033 | 51.77 40.7 | 1.271 
ae 43.9 | 1.197 | 46.39 40.8 | 1.136 | 47.60 40.8 | 1.167 | 47.48 40.7 | 1.165 | 42.29 | 40.3 | 1.050 | 52.30 40.7 | 1.2% 
Se 52. 61 43.8 | 1.213 | 46. 54 40.7 | 1.145 | 47. 57 40.6 | 1.174 | 47.61 40.6 | 1.172 | 42.45 40.4 | 1.050 | 52.45 40.6 | 1 
eae 51.91 42.7 | 1.220 | 46.30 40.3 | 1.149 | 46.95 40.0 | 1.176 | 47.37 40.0 | 1.177 | 43.51 41.1 | 1.059 | 61.50 | 39.4) 1.307 
August........ 53. 88 43.9 | 1.231 | 47.68 41.0 | 1.163 | 48.47 40.7 | 1.189 | 48. 56 40.6 | 1.195 | 42.77 40.9 | 1.046 | 54.07 40.9 | 1.322 
September....| 53. 27 42.8 | 1.247 | 48.16 40.8 | 1.181 | 49.25 40.7 | 1.211 | 48.54 40.5 | 1.194 | 43.45 40.7 | 1.068 | 53.98 40.2) 1.34 
October. ...... 54. 47 43.9 | 1.246 | 49.20 41.5 | 1.184 | 50.56) 41.5) 1.217 | 48.20 | 40.4] 1.189 | 44. 54 41.7 | 1.069 | 55.11 41.0 | 1.345 
November....| 83. 41 42.9 | 1.243 | 48.41 40.8 | 1.188 | 9.17 40.9 | 1.226 | 48.39 39.9 | 1.209 | 43.99 41.2 | 1.069 | 54.31 40.1 | 1.36 
December... ... 53.12 42.9 | 1.238 | 48.70 41.1 | 1.186 | 50.42 41.1 | 1.227 | 49.25 41.0 | 1.200 | 43.45 40.8 | 1.066 | 54.83 40.6 | 1.382 
~ 1949: January. ...... 41. 00 41.7 | 1.221 | 47.74 39.8 | 1.182 | 48. 26 39.4 | 1.225 | 49.59 40.3 | 1.227 | 42.76 40.2 | 1.065 | 53.97 39.8 1. 354 1949 
February......| 50.95 41.6 | 1.226 | 47.28 40.0 | 1,182 | 48.14 39.6 | 1.223 | 48.93 40.2 | 1,223 | 41.89 40.1 | 1.045 | 54.10 39.9 |) 1.3% 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and 
Glass and glassware |/-5m purchased glass ? Cement terra cotta related products Gypsum 
1939: Average......-. CROCE UG EEE Ea ee $26.67 | 38.2 |$0.609 |$20.55 | 37.8 |$0.543 ($22.74 | 37.2 |$0.625 |.......}..-..--].----.. — 
1041: January....... 28.02 | 36.3 . ) SA Ce ee 26.82 | 37.9] .709 | 21.74] 36.9] .587 | 22.92] 36.4] .635 |-.....-]--.----].-..-.. 1939 
1048: February...... 53.00 38.8 | 1.368 |$44.18 40.0 |$1.105 | 51.07 41.7 | 1,226 | 45.52 | 38.9] 1.163 | 46.98 | 38.5 | 1.230 |$54.58 | 44.4 | $1.229 1941. 
Pe cman 54. 42 40.0 | 1.362 | 43.96 40.5 | 1.085 | 51.72 | 42.0 | 1.231 | 47.54 40.5 | 1.166 | 48.17 | 39.4 | 1.233 | 55.71 45.0) 1.27 | 
(ea SEE 54.12 | 39.9 | 1.355 | 43.16 39.6 | 1.089 | 53.27 42.0 | 1.260 | 48.39 40.6 | 1.186 | 48.45 | 39.2 | 1.249 | 58.98 46.8 | 1.261 1948 
Sinegcssouths 53.44 39.3 | 1.360 | 45.53 40.4 | 1.131 | 55.85 42.6 | 1.311 | 49.75 41.1 | 1.206 | 48.09 | 38.7 | 1.263 | 60.17 47.2 | 1.275 
ERS: 63.32 | 30.2] 1.361 | 45.75 | 40.3 | 1.136 | 56.38 | 42.7 | 1.321 | 49.66 | 40.8] 1.210 | 48.42 | 38.6 1.272 | 59.91 46.2) 1.2% 
ERA 50. 90 37.0 | 1.376 | 43.32 37.4 | 1.158 | 56.61 42.1 | 1.346 | 49.52 40.2 | 1.227 | 47.30 | 37.6 1.293 | 58.86 44.2) 1.332 
August........ 54. 88 39.5 | 1.303 | 47.14 40.6 | 1.161 | 57.35 42.7 | 1.344 | 52.05 41.4 | 1.254 | 49.96 | 39.3 | 1.204 | 63.44 47.1 1,347 
September....| 55. 57 39.0 | 1.428 | 47.18 40.3 | 1.172 | 56.48 41.4 | 1.365 | 51.25 40.3 | 1.265 | 48.31 37.7 | 1.305 | 63.95 | 46.4 | 1.375 
October.......} 57.00 40.0 | 1,427 | 48.35 41.4 | 1.168 | 56.26 41.7 ; 1.348 | 52.48 41.0 | 1.270 | 51.33 | 39.4 | 1.325 | 64.81 47.2) 1.372 
November.._.| 55. 58 38.4 | 1.448 | 49. 38 41.2 | 1.200 | 55.42 41.2 | 1.346 | 51.75 40.4 | 1.274 | 51.86 | 39.0 | 1.338 | 64.60 47.0|} L 37 j 
December... ... 57.18 39.4 | 1.453 | 50.34 42.1 | 1.200 | 55.27 41.5 | 1.333 | 51.92 40.6 | 1.271 | 51.34 38.9 | 1.326 | 65.61 47.9 | 1.370 
1949: January. ...... 57.61 39.2 | 1.469 | 47.42 39.9 | 1.187 | 55. 26 41.1 | 1.344 | 50.17 39.2 | 1.268 | 40.35 38.1 | 1.342 | 60.09 44.6 1.346 
February.....-. 58.11 39.4 | 1.479 | 47.26 | 39.7 | 1.186 | 54.83 41.0 | 1.333 | 50.73 39.7 | 1.269 | 50.65 | 38.7 | 1.335 | 60.43 44.7 | 1.382 1949 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Textile-mill products and other fiber 


























































































































manufactures 
Marble, granite, slate, Total: Textile-mill Cotton manufactures, 
aia Lime and other products Abrasives Asbestos products es except smallwares 
Year and mon z 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly Ae brly. | wkly. ER. brly, | wkly Ave. brly. |wkly, Ave brly. | wkly. Ave. brly. | wkly. ANE bry. 
earn | Pours | earn | earn- | fo.%,| earn: | earn- or. earn- | earn- cae earn- | earn- poms earn- | earn: |}; | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 

1930: Average....-.-|----.--|-------]------- UR 8 8 a ee een $24.43 | 39.0 |$0. 627 |$16.84 | 36.6 |$0.460 [$14.26 | 36.7 | $0. 389 

1941: January-.------|-------}-- ne Beeee GO] «MD hewénes-/-.--.. ...| 27.26 | 41.3 | .660] 18.01 | 36.9] .488/ 15.60) 387.2 419 
1948: February.----- $47.86 | 43.7 $1.091 | 46.23 | 40.4] 1.146 [$58.38 | 42.6 |$1.372 | 54.04 40.9] 1.322] 45.70} 40.2] 1.139 | 43.43) 40.1 1, O88 
March. ...---- 50.58 | 45.8 | 1.102 | 47.57 | 40.9] 1.162 | 60.62] 42.6] 1.424 | 54.49) 41.3] 1.318 | 46.32] 40.6) 1.140 | 43.08] 40.7 1,081 
ATE 52.08 | 46.3 | 1.127 | 47.97 | 40.9] 1.160} 59.02] 41.5] 1.423 | 55.11] 41.2] 1.338 | 45.46) 39.9) 1.138 | 43.08) 40.1 1. 076 

BW  coccceces 52. 41 46.1 | 1.136 | 49.44 41.3 | 1.193 | 61.04 41.9 | 1.457 | 55.45 41.3 | 1.340 | 45,22 39.6 | 1.142 | 42.64 39.6 1. O78 

i. aseande 53. 32 45.9 | 1.153 | 49. 21 40.9 | 1.198 | 61.39 42.2 | 1.456 | 56.17 41.7 | 1.348 | 45.29 39.5 | 1.147 | 42.00 39.1 1.075 
JULY ..ce-occeee 52. 46 44.4 | 1.169 | 48.27 39.8 | 1.200 | 58. 53 41.3 | 1.423 | 57.18 41.7 | 1.3873 | 44.15 38.6) 1.145 | 40.63 38.0 1.070 
August.....-.- 54. 78 45.8 | 1.192 | 50.32 41.1 | 1.219 | 60,17 41.5 | 1.449 | 57. 62 41.4 | 1.301 | 45,07 38.5 | 1.170 | 41.61 37.7 1, 106 
Septem <cce| 54.75 45.0 | 1.217 | 50.05 40.9 | 1.221 | 62.09 42.0 | 1.479 | 58.81 42.0 | 1.400 | 45.12 38.0 | 1,188 | 41. 69 37.1 1, 125 
October. ...-..| 55.45 45.8 | 1.203 | 50.34 41.2 | 1.220 | 62.30 41.8 | 1,492 | 58.85 41.6 | 1.415 | 44.04 37.9 | 1.187 | 41.60 36.9 1, 127 
November.--..| 55.24 | 45.4 | 1.213 | 48.76 | 39.3 | 1.288 | 61.37] 41.4 | 1.482 | 57.45 | 40.9] 1.406 | 45.17 | 38.0] 1.100 | 41.60] 387.0) 1,125 
December. ..-- 53. 89 44.5 | 1.203 | 51.80 41.6 | 1.246 | 60. 57 40.7 | 1.490 | 57. 67 41.2 | 1.309 | 45.55 38.3 | 1.189 | 42. 21 37.5 1, 126 

1949: January ...---- 53. 56 44.7 | 1.192 | 50.24 40.8 | 1.242 | 60.03 40.5 | 1.487 | 54.92 39.8 | 1.381 | 44.47 37.4 | 1.189 | 40.74 34.3 1. 125 

February --..-- 52.27 | 42.8 | 1.207 | 50.54; 40.9) 1.239 | 60.01 | 40.9) 1.473 | 55.46 | 39.9] 1.389 | 44.56] 37.6) 1.185 | 41.17] 36.7 1.12 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—C ontinued 
om end Woolen and worsted 
ilk and rayon manufactures, ex- J > Knitted outerwear 
Cotton smallwares goods cept, dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth and knitted gloves 
nishing 

1939: Average....-.- $18. 22 39.0 |$0. 474 |$15. 78 36. 5 |$0. 429 |$19. 21 36.4 |$0. 528 |$18. 98 35.6 | $0. 5386 |$18, 15 38. 4 |$0. 468 [$17.14 37.0 | $0. 461 

1941: January....-..- 19.74 | 39.3] .503 | 16.53 | 35.7] .461 | 21.78 | 37.9) .576| 18.51] 33.8 | .550 | 19.90) 37.9] .503] 17.65] 35.8 . 489 

1948: February -._--.- 43. 23 40.4 | 1.072 | 47.92 41.8 | 1.147 | 52.82 40.8 | 1.303 | 41.72 37.6 | 1.108 | 45. 23 41.9 | 1.079 | 39.18 38. 7 1, 001 

i inclingsetinds 43. 31 40.2 | 1.080 | 48. 53 42.2 | 1.151 | 53.49 40.7 | 1.313 | 42.80 38.6 | 1.108 | 45, 84 41.9 | 1.004 | 39.08 38. 6 1.004 
c= 43. 03 39.6 | 1.087 | 48. 31 41.8 | 1.156 | 52.33 39.9 | 1.311 | 41.61 37.4 | 1.112 | 44, 39 41.4 | 1.072 | 38.73 38. 4 1. 007 

———— 42.72 39.3 | 1.089 | 48. 38 41.8 | 1.157 | 52.61 40.1 | 1.314 | 41.14 36.7 | 1.120 | 42.79 89.7 | 1.078 | 30.00 38. 5 1,012 
in tencass 43. 98 39.8 | 1.106 | 48. 47 41.8 | 1.159 | 53.10 40.3 | 1.320 | 42.01 36.6 | 1.146 | 43.04 40.7 | 1.070 | 38. 84 38. 3 1, 004 
= are 43.48 | 39.3 | 1.107 | 47.69 | 41.6] 1.147 | 52.31 39.5 | 1.327 | 41.52 | 36.1 | 1.148 | 44, 21 40.5 | 1.001 | 37.28 | 87,2 . 987 
tkinense 43. 40 38.9 | 1.115 | 48. 85 41.3 | 1.182 | 52.13 39.6 | 1.317 | 42. 98 36.8 | 1.167 | 44.70 40.8 | 1.007 | 37.89 37.3 1, 000 
Septem ber-.... 44. 09 39.0 | 1.130 | 49. 62 41.2 | 1.206 | 51.19 38.8 | 1.323 | 43. 38 36.2 | 1.200 | 43.72 39.1 | 1.117 | 38. 01 37.7 1.016 
October. ......| 42. 87 38.0 | 1.129 | 49.13 41.1 | 1.195 | 49. 37 37.6 | 1.315 | 45.11 37.5 | 1.204 | 44.61 39.1 | 1.141 | 37.78 36. 6 1.021 
November-.-...| 43.19 38.3 | 1.130 | 49. 26 41.1 | 1.200 | 50. 25 38.1 | 1.320 | 45, 26 37.4 | 1,200 | 44,82 39.3 | 1.141 | 39.85 38.2 1.29 
December. -- .. 44.12 | 39.4] 1.122 | 48.81 | 40.8 | 1.197 | 51.66] 39.1 | 1.321 | 43.90] 36.6] 1.200 | 44.66] 39.2] 1.140 | 39.37 | 38.0) 1.021 

1949: January. ....-. 43. 26 38.8 | 1.114 | 47.00 39.8 | 1.181 | 51.37 38.8 | 1.325 | 42.43 35.5 | 1.199 | 45. 65 40.0 | 1.140 | 40,63 38.3 1,044 

February..---- 43.76 | 39.0 | 1.122 | 46.75 | 39.3 | 1.190 | 50.40 | 38.1] 1.322 | 42.68 | 36.2] 1.170 | 45.72] 39.8) 1.141 | 40.15 | 37.7 1,049 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Dyeing and finish- 
Knitted underwear , Ma ane one rugs, Hats, fur-felt Jute needs. except Cordage and twine 
and worsted 

1939: Average. .....- $15.05 | 36.9 |$0. 410 [$20.82 | 38.6 |$0. 535 |$23.25 | 36.1 |$0.644 |$22.73 | 32.2 |$0. 707 |.......|--.----|.-.---.|-------|----- 

1941; January_._...-. 16.06 | 36.0) .446/ 21.66 | 30.3 .551 | 25.18 | 37.3) .675 | 27.12 | 36.2] .755 |.......]...-...|-..-...|-...-- 

1948: February_.._.- 37.76 | 38.9] .969 | 51.80 | 42.2] 1.227 | 55.35 | 42.0] 1.319 | 61.79 | 38.7 | 1.328 |$42.28 | 40.1 |$1.003 ($44.44 | 40.8 | $1. 091 
Be iccccoces 38.89 | 39.5 | .981 | 51.85 | 42.3 1.227 | 55.79] 42.1 | 1.327 | 50.36 37.2) 1.348 | 42.44 | 40.0) 1.060 | 43.68 | 40.6) 1.079 
ee 38.72 | 39.1 | .988 | 51.44] 41.8 | 1.220 | 55.18 | 41.4 | 1.336 | 48.58 | 35.3 | 1.379 | 42.93 | 40.6) 1.057 | 42, 21 39. 1 1.079 

aa 37. 88 38. 3 . 987 | 50. 67 41.3 | 1. 226 | 56.22 41.8 | 1.348 | 49.04 36.7 | 1.364 | 42. 60 40.1 | 1.064 | 41,82 38. 5 1, O84 
i Mibscccsenes 38. 09 38.4 . 904 | 51.05 41.5 | 1.229 | 57.86 42.0 | 1.380 | 51.72 37.7 | 1.375 | 42.65 40.2 | 1.060 | 42.68 39. 0 1, 004 
«ae 36. 98 37.3 . 990 | 48.76 39.9 | 1.221 | 57.42 40.7 | 1.412 | 49. 52 37.1 | 1.338 | 42. 58 40.6 | 1.048 | 41.08 37.7 1. ORB 
August....... 38. 05 37.3 | 1.016 | 49. 86 40.1 | 1.241 | 59.36 41.3 | 1.439 | 52. 62 37.3 | 1.411 | 43. 37 41.1 | 1.056 | 41,82 38. 0 1,101 
September..... 36. 80 35.8 | 1.023 | 50.47 39.9 | 1. 264 | 59. 30 41.3 | 1.438 | 50. 54 35.7 | 1.414 | 41.77 40.3 | 1.036 | 41.85 37.4 1,120 

ore 36.0 | 1.023 | 50. 54 39.7 | 1.271 | 60.08 41.1 | 1.464 | 49.78 35.5 | 1.397 | 43.77 41.3 | 1.059 | 42. 90 38. 4 1119 
November__..| 36.19 | 35.3 | 1.025 | 50.98 | 39.9 1.274 | 60.27 | 41.0 | 1.471 | 47.87 | 33.9 | 1.407 | 43.91 41.4 | 1.062 | 43.54 | 38.3 1.136 
December... .. 35.89 | 34.9] 1.023 | 52.36 | 41.2 | 1.269 | 59.75 | 40.8 | 1.466 | 53.07 | 37.6) 1.413 | 43.80] 41.2 | 1.066 | 43.70) 38.4 1.139 

1949; January.__.... 34.95 | 34.1 | 1.019 | 50.51 39.8 | 1.270 | 50.57 | 40.7 | 1.464 53.19] 37.2] 1.422 | 42.43 | 39.2] 1.081 | 42.99) 37.7 1.141 

February...... 35.47 | 35.1 1.010 | 52.18 | 40.8 1.271 | 68.22) 39.9 1.460 | 53.03 | 37.4) 1.421 | 42.44 | 39.5 | 1.074 | 43.05 | 37.5 1, 143 
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Appare! and other finished textile products 
Total: Apparel and | Men’s clothing, not Shirt 7 Und Women’s clothin 
other finished tex- elsewhere classi- s, collars, and nderweer end Work shirts not else ., 
nightwear neckwear, men’s where clas. 
Year and month tile products fled sified 
Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg 
wkly. oe hriy. | wkly. L\ hrly. | wkly. are brly. | wkly. arr briy. | wkly a brly. | wkly Ae. aie 
earn | pours | C@FD+ | CAM | pours | CAPD | CAFN- | hours | earn earn- | hours | C@fD- | €@FM- | hours | Carn | earn- | 1, Y- | earn. 
ings >| ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings UFS | ings 
1939: Average....... $18.17 34.5 |$0. 527 |$19.32 33.2 |$0. 581 |$13. 75 34.6 |$0.398 |$14.18 35. 4 |$0. 401 |$11. 03 35.8 |$0. 309 |$19. 20 33.9 | $0. 519 
1041: January....... 18. 76 33. 5 . 560 | 20.40} 33.4 .607 | 14.22 | 33.0 431 | 14.85 | 33.6 .442 | 12.33 | 33.6 . 367 | 19.47 | 33.2 ; 
1048 February......| 40.23 36.7 | 1.008 | 44.05 | 37.1 | 1.176 | 34.20; 36.8 .928 | 34.78 | 35.5 .974 | 25.69 | 35.6 .721 | 49.09 36.1] 1.334 
March........ 40.00 | 36.7 | 1.002 | 44.73 | 37.4 | 1.188 | 36.02] 37.4| .934| 35.77] 36.3] .984| 26.50] 369) .718 | 48.10/ 36.1) 1.319 
PpS-coconeses 37. 61 36.2 | 1.040 | 44.31 37.3 | 1.173 | 34.39 36.9 .928 | 34.35 36.0 . 954 | 26. 85 36.8 . 730 | 43. 20 35. 1 1. 201 
| 37. 24 35.8 | 1.040 | 43. 50 36.8 | 1.171 | 33.83 36.3 .927 | 34.80 36.8 . 946 | 27.22 36. 5 . 744 | 43.27 35.1 1, 208 
0 ee 37. 61 35.6 | 1.055 | 43.19 36.4 | 1.160 | 33.00 35. 5 .925 | 34.00 35. 6 .950 | 27.21 37.1 . 732 | 43.94 35.0] 1.29 
eo 38.74 25.8 | 1.081 | 43.03 36.8 | 1.160 | 33.14 36. 2 .924 | 34.54 36. 0 .950 | 26. 67 36.9 . 735 | 46.09 34.9 1. 304 
BEES. coceees 40. 27 36.4 |) 1.106 | 43.98 36.8 | 1.180 | 32.88 35.7 .921 | 35.31 36. 5 . 968 | 27.70 37.4 . 739 | 49.06 36.0] 1.336 
Septem ber.....| 40.38 36.1 | 1.117 | 43.81 36.7 | 1.178 | 33. 59 35.9 .933 | 35.74 36. 0 . 993 | 28.41 37.4 . 759 | 49.15 35.6 | 1.352 
October .......| 37.77 34.8 | 1.087 | 41.07 35.0 | 1.160 | 33.44 35.9 .931 | 35.29 35.9 .982 | 28.34 37.6 .751 | 44.39 33.5] 1.302 
November.....| 29. 40 35.9 | 1.009 | 41.78 35.4 | 1.167 | 34.04 36.1 . 042 | 37.07 36.9 | 1.004 | 26.46] 35.1 . 754 | 48.05 35.7 | 1.321 
December. .... 38. 95 35.4 | 1.101 | 41.95 35.3 | 1.180 | 32. 26 34.2 . 044 | 36.37 36. 6 .997 | 25.75 33.3 .771 | 47.34 35.1 1.317 
1949: January....... 39. 34 25.0 | 1.124 | 41.52 24.8 | 1.180 | 31.24 32.8 .948 | 34.94 35.3 . 998 | 26.29 34.4 . 769 | 48. 45 35.1 1. 355 
February...... 39. 06 35.9 | 1.113 | 42.79 | 36.0] 1.176 | 32.37 34.2 | .932 | 35.99 | 36.0) 1.007 | 27.14 35.5 | .770 | 48.51 35.6 | 1.336 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
Corsets and allied Milline Handkerchiefs Curtains, draperies, | Honsefurhishiner: | Textile b 
garments ry and bedspreads po en gs 
, ete. 
of 
19039: Average. ...... $17.15 87.5 |$0. 456 |$22.19 SB. GB TOD. COG | nc cccclecccccc| ccc ccccleccccceleccccccleccccsclocecesslecocccs| occecce|cocccoslecoccee| cccccce 
1041: January......-. 17. 24 35.6! .482 | 22.31 30. 5 c | SG WS Ae Oe ee SS ee ee ee ee ee 
1048: February..... 37.07 37.9 .979 | 57.84 20.3 | 1.415 |$32.66 | 36.4 |$0.897 [$30.69 | 35.9 |$0. 854 ($36.83 | 37.7 |$0.965 |$36.23 | 38.0 | $0. 952 
DL. sacesea 38.14 38.5 . 993 | 62.77 36.9 | 1.304 | 34.21 37.1 . 922 | 31. 40 35.4 . 882 | 38.29 | 38.1 | 1.000 | 35.80 37.) . 064 
- pecesnedil 37.39 37.8 . 091 | 49. 05 36.0 | 1.353 | 33. 09 36.1 .917 | 30.17 33.1 . 891 | 38. 46 38.2 | 1.001 | 36.35 37.2 .977 
ay..........| 35.85 35.8 | 1.003 | 42.82 31.5 | 1.333 | 31.66 34.8 . 909 | 30.41 32.9 . 912 | 37. 52 37.2 . 9908 | 37.94 38. 4 . 987 
a 36. 58 36.2 | 1.013 | 45.29 32.7 | 1.352 | 31.40 34.3 . 917 | 30.50 33. 6 .898 | 40.19 39.1 | 1.019 | 38.10 38.3 995 
FE sncccdanesl GED 36.0 | 1.003 | 50.99 34.8 | 1.414 | 30.62 33.8 . 907 | 30.33 34.6 .892 | 39.01 38.2 | 1.010 | 38.93 38.9) 1.001 
August. ...... 36. Fl 36.6 909 | 54.26 36.7 | 1.449 | 32.79 35.7 . 920 | 31.97 35.8 .898 | 39.72 38.6 | 1.014 | 39.68 39.2 1.012 
Septem ber....| 37. 07 37.1 | 1.002 | 55. 64 36.5 | 1.467 | 34.34 37.2 . 924 | 32. 54 35.8 . 922 | 38.65 36.7 | 1.032 | 41.34 39.7 1. 042 
October ......- 37. 66 37.0 | 1.019 | 51.37 34.0 | 1.467 | 36.24 38.7 . 937 | 32.86 36.0 . 920 | 41.33 39.4 | 1.086 | 41.42 40. 2 1. 030 
November....| 38.26 | 37.8 | 1.012 | 42.97 30.4 | 1.381 | 34.70 | 38.9 | .044 | 32.93 36.6 | .909 | 41.78 | 389.8 1.038 | 40.98 | 39.8) 1.029 
December.....| 37.58 | 37.3 | 1.000 | 48.68 | 34.3 | 1.301 | 36,00; 38.1 046 | 32.49 | 35.2 .920 | 41.85 | 39.7 | 1.041 | 41.81 40.3 | 1.038 
1049: January....... 37.10 36.4 | 1.021 | 51.5! 34.8 | 1.447 | 34. 56 36.7 . 942 | 32.68 35.2 . 930 | 38.37 37.0 | 1.032 . 93 39.4; 1.040 
February.....- 38.16 | 37.1 | 1.034 50.41 | 37.4 | 1.529 | 36.37/ 382) .952 | 34.50| 37.5 | .924 | 39.77) 38.6) 1.022 | 40.05) 38.5) 1.04 
Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and Trunks and suit- 
leather products Leather stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens cases 
1939: Average....... $19.13 | 36.2 |$0. 528 |$24.43 | 38.7 |$0.634 |.......].......]..---.. 8 ON 4. 00 RE ee ee a ee aon 
1041: January......- 20.66 | 87.8 | .554 | 26.27] 838.3] .662 |.......].......|..--.-... ee TS SS ee a en Eee 
1948: February. .... 42.90 | 39.0) 1.102 | 53.38 40.5 | 1.317 |$41.23 | 38.4 |$1.080 | 41.35 | 38.8 | 1.065 |$33.67 | 36.0 ($0. 941 |$45.61 40.6 | $1.129 
~~ aes 41. 87 37.8 | 1.106 | 51.91 39.4 | 1.315 | 40.55 37.6 | 1.086 | 40.21 37.5 | 1.071 | 33.82 36. 0 . 940 | 45.83 40.6 1. 135 
April. ........| 40.34 36.2 | 1.116 | 51.59 39.1 | 1.318 | 39.90 36.5 | 1.107 | 38.09 35.3 | 1.080 | 33.18 35.4 . 938 | 45.35 40.1 1. 130 
BY .. cocecee- 39. 65 35.5 | 1.118 | 62.38 39.4 | 1.330 | 39.72 36.3 | 1.105 | 36.79 34.3 | 1.074 | 34.77 35.2 .991 | 45.06 39.6 1. 137 
) ae 41.38 | 387.0] 1.118] 53.11 89.5 | 1.345 | 41.24 37.4 | 1.108 | 39.00 | 36.4] 1.074] 35.78 | 35.8 | .999 | 44.86/) 39.0; 1.150 
TO casccacesel Ge 87.4 1.114 | 53.39 39.5 | 1.351 | 41.09 | 37.4] 1.104 | 39.41 37.0 | 1.069 | 35.01 35.8 | .988 | 44.42] 38.8 1. 152 
August a---| 42.80 | 37.9 1.128 | 53.70 39.8 | 1.856 | 42.62 | 38.8 | 1.105 | 40.65 37.4 | 1.087 | 35.79 | 36.3 1.005 | 47.19 40.6; 1. 168 
Septem ber... 42.65 87.3 | 1.143 | 53.13 38.9 | 1.367 | 42.00 38.1 | 1.117 | 40.61 36.8 | 1.104 | 35.41 35.6 | 1.002 | 47.65 40.7 1.175 
October....... 41.56 | 36.3) 1.145 | 53. 52 39.1 | 1.368 | 40. 46 36.2 | 1.125 | 39.15 35.6 | 1.102 | 34.72 | 35.1 .995 | 47.61 40.0 | 1.198 
November....| 40.84 | 86.6 | 1.151 | 68.82] 30.1 | 1.377 | 30.73 | 35.6 | 1.134 | 37.07 | 34.4) 1.105 | 34.74) 34.9 1.004 | 49.26 | 41.4] 1.19 
December... .. 42. 61 37.2 | 1.148 | 55.39 40.1 | 1.381 | 42.51 37.6 | 1.137 | 40.23 | 36.6] 1.101 | 33.15 | 34.4 962 | 45.24 | 38.2] 1.183 
1049: January....... 42.52 | 37.2) 1.143 | 54.61 39.7 | 1.375 | 41.95 37.6 | 1.127 | 40.62 | 34.9] 1.101 | 34.68) 35.8 . 973 | 39.78 35.0} 1.148 
February...... 42.98 | 37.6/| 1.143 | 64.38 | 39.5 | 1.377 | 43.00/ 38.5 | 1.122 | 40.95 | 37.2) 1.104 | 34.34/ 36.1) .961 | 42.54) 37.7 1. 143 
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Food 
" Slaughtering and Condensed and . 
Total: Food meat packing Butter evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 
Year and month 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. : Ave. | Ave. i Avg. 

wkly. one brly. | wkly. A brly. | wkly. wue hrly. | wkly. ANE brly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. | wkly. Ave. hry. 

earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- h y. earn- | earn- te earn- | earn- } y. earn: 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | “°US| ings | ings TS! ings | ings | "°F! ings 
1939: Average.....--- $24.43 | 40.3 |$0.607 |$27.85 | 40.6 |$0.686 |$22.60 | 46.7 |$0.484 |.....--].--- fe $29.24 | 46.2 |$0. 626 |$25.80 | 42.3 | $0. 605 
24.69; 39.0] .633 | 26.84] 30.3) .681 | 22.84] 44.6] .509 /....--.]__.- J ]-_Lole. 29.41 | 44.2/ .653 | 25.27 | 41.0 . 608 
41.6 | 1.181 | 51.88 40.7 | 1.277 | 47.28 46.3 | 1.011 |$51. 68 45.9 |$1.125 | 51.12 45.0 | 1.093 | 54. 56 45.9 1, 189 
41.6 | 1.187 | 56. 62 43.6 | 1.301 | 45.92 45.8 | 1.011 | 52.28 46.4 | 1.126 | 51.44 45.4 | 1.095 | 50.99 43.7 1, 167 
42.4 | 1.201 | 68.51 48.1 | 1.425 | 47.16 45.6 | 1.0382 | 53. 51 46.7 | 1.147 | 50.86 45.3 | 1.087 | 53.07 45.3 1. 173 
42.5 | 1.207 | 67. 66 46.7 | 1.424 | 47.52 45.9 | 1.033 | 55.36 47.5 | 1.165 | 51.11 45.0 | 1.086 | 55.12 46.1 1, 196 
42.8 | 1.217 | 61.24 44.1 | 1.383 | 48.42 46.3 | 1.043 | 56. 66 48.5 | 1.168 | 52. 22 45.8 | 1.108 | 57.48 47.8 1, 204 
42.6 | 1.215 | 58.75 42.9 | 1.368 | 49.66 46.9 | 1.063 | 56.42 47.6 | 1.186 | 53. 58 46.2 | 1.125 | 60.05 48.4 1, 241 
41.0 | 1.214] 55.71 41.2 1.351 | 49.82 46.6 | 1.067 | 56.07 47.7 | 1.174 | 52.81 44.7 | 1.147 | 61.14 48.1 1. 271 
3 42.6 | 1.216 | 57.64 42.3 | 1.361 | 49. 58 45.8 | 1.081 | 55.99 47.0 | 1.101 | 54.46 45.3 | 1.173 | 60.77 46.3 1. 315 
October.--.--- 51.47 41.8 | 1.232 | 57.38 41.9 | 1.367 | 49.43 45.8 | 1.079 | 53.71 45.4 | 1,183 | 53.92 44.5 | 1.163 | 62.03 47.9 1, 207 
November._..| 51.83 | 41.5] 1.249 | 61.07 43.1 | 1.416 | 49.87 | 46.0 | 1.083 | 54.20 |) 45.9) 1.182 | 54.45] 44.3] 1.177 | 58.04] 48.6]! 1. 201 
December. ..-- 52. 86 41.8 | 1.264 | 62.63 44.5 | 1.404 | 49.62 45.0 | 1.100 | 54.29 45.5 | 1.192 | 54. 66 45.0 | 1.161 | 58, 34 45.2 1. 203 
1949: January_....-. 52.66 | 41.5 | 1.269 | 60.30] 43.1 | 1.307 | 50.48 | 45.4] 1.110 | 54.78 | 45.0 | 1.218 | 54.80 | 45.1 | 1.161 | 61.26 | 46.4] 1.322 
February --..--- 52. 24 41.3 | 1.265 | 56.04 40.6 | 1.381 | 50.49 44.9 | 1.120 | 55.53 45.7 | 1.216 | 55.49 46.1 | 1.162 | 57.23 44.7 1, 284 

Food—Continued 
Sugar refining, i Beverages, non- 
Cereal preparations Baking cane Sugar, beet Confectionery alcoholic 
EE SS Se Se $25.70 | 41.7 |$0.621 |$23.91 | 37.6 |$0.636 |$24.68 | 42.9 [$0. 585 |$18.64 | 38.1 |$0.492 |$24.21 | 43.6 | $0. 556 
ld EE Se -----| 26.46 | 41.1] .644) 22.78) 385.0) .650/| 24.08 | 86.5) .630/ 19.19] 37.6] .511 | 25.28] 42.0 . 602 
1948: February--.---- $55.58 | 40.6 |$1.369 | 49.30 | 43.6 | 1.132 | 44.66 387.9 1.177 | 55.30 | 42.4 1.305 | 40.45 | 38.9) 1.045 | 44.00] 42.9] 1.048 
March. ....... 52. 46 38.7 | 1.356 | 47.38 41.9 | 1.131 | 40.30 41.0 | 1.202 | 50.11 38.7 | 1.206 | 40.48 39.1 | 1.050 | 44.93 43.0 1. 044 
po 54. 50 39.8 | 1.370 | 48.00 42.1 | 1.188 | 52.57 43.2 | 1.217 | 50.19 38.4 | 1.302 | 40.83 38.6 | 1.060 | 45. 46 43.7 1. 041 
— Se 55. 64 40.4 | 1.377 | 49.09 42.7 | 1.148 | 51.08 41.9 | 1.220 | 50,27 37.5 | 1.339 | 39. 21 37.5 | 1.036 | 45.75 43.9 1. 041 
aeons 58. 00 41.5 | 1.398 | 50.03 42.9 | 1.165 | 53.14 44.0 | 1.207 | 50.71 38.9 | 1.303 | 42.15 39.5 | 1.069 | 47. 20 45.0 1. 052 
| EE 57. 92 41.7 | 1.391 | 50.01 42.7 | 1.168 | 57.73 45.9 | 1.258 | 51.94 39.4 | 1.321 | 41.83 39.3 | 1.078 | 49.39 46.1 1. 076 
August........ 53. 66 39.2 | 1.368 | 49.77 42.5 | 1.169 | 57.52 45.6 | 1.261 | 50.73 38.2 | 1.326 | 42.98 40.2 | 1.088 | 45.18 42.5 1. O59 
September....| 52. 61 37.8 | 1.391 | 51.11 42.8 | 1.191 | 54.79 43.7 | 1.254 | 56.21 41.3 | 1.362 | 44. 20 40.7 | 1.087 | 47.05 43.8 1.073 
October......- 54. 96 39.4 | 1.305 | 50.89 42.4 | 1.197 | 51.04 41.5 | 1.229 | 52.12 42.5 | 1.226 | 43.93 40.7 | 1.077 | 44.45 41.8 1, 061 
November....| 55. 53 39.3 | 1.413 | 50. 41 41.9 | 1.202 | 50. 69 41.9 | 1.210 | 60. 20 47.9 | 1.257 | 44. 67 41.4 | 1.081 | 45. 48 42.6 1. 069 
December... -_- 55. 49 38.7 | 1.435 | 50.88 42.0 | 1.210 | 50.86 40.0 | 1.272 | 51.58 38.2 | 1.349 | 43.52 40.6 | 1.074 | 46.18 42.9 1. O80 
1949: January_.....- 56.10 39.5 | 1.421 | 49.54 40.8 | 1.222 | 54. 67 42.4 | 1.275 | 60.25 40.5 | 1.488 | 42.17 39.2 | 1.077 | 45.74 45.8 1. 077 
February--_---. 57.77 | 40.5 | 1.427 | 51.30 | 42.2 | 1.223 | 65.15 | 41.1 | 1.327 | 58.23 | 40.6 1.434 | 42.20 | 38.9] 1.084 | 46.04 | 43.3 1. ORS 
Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
Tobacco (chewing 
Canning and pre- Total: Tobacco 

Malt liquors cor mennfactures Cigarettes Cigars and a and 
1989: Average.......|/$35.01 | 38.3 |$0.916 |$16.77 | 37.0 |$0. 464 |$16.84 | 35.4 |$0.476 |$20.88 | 37.2 $0.561 |$14.59 | 34.7 |$0.419 [$17.53 | 34.1 | $0. 514 
1941; January....... 34.57 | 36.4] .952 | 16.67] 83.0; .510 | 17.89) 35.7) .601 | 22.38 | 37.3 | .600/ 15.13 | 35.0] .482 | 18.60 | 349 . 537 
1948: February.._... 62. 25 40.9 | 1.520 | 42.73 38.4 | 1.118 | 35.04 36. 2 . 968 | 37.93 33.9 | 1.120 | 32, 59 37.9 . 857 | 35.89 37.2 . 965 
i nainanme 62. 57 41.2 | 1.516 | 40.77 36.5 | 1.120 | 36. 52 37.7 . 968 | 42.99 38.2 | 1.124 | 32.12 37.5 . 852 | 35, 78 36.9 , 971 
heey 65. 24 42.5 | 1.582 | 41.63 37.0 | 1.130 | 37.19 38. 2 .973 | 44.35 39.6 | 1.119 | 32,13 37.4 . 857 | 36,32 87.1 . 979 
_ 65.31 | 42.5 | 1.5387 | 41.35 | 36.8 | 1.125 | 37.12 | 37.7 | .984 | 44.32 38.9 | 1.139 | 31.80 | 36.9] .858 | 36.91 | 37.3 . 91 
Pidnssasne 67.74 42.9 | 1.578 | 41.16 38.0 | 1.000 | 37. 86 37.8 | 1.003 | 45.84 39.1 | 1.172 | 31.73 34. 8 - 863 | 37.93 37.6 1. 009 
(as 71. 35 44.1 | 1.610 | 41.78 39.0 | 1.083 | 38.51 38.0 | 1.014 | 46. 59 39.8 | 1.171 | 32.24 36.7 . 877 | 37. 59 37.1 1,015 
August........ 69.14 42.9 | 1.612 | 39. 50 36.1 | 1.105 | 39. 26 39.0 | 1.008 | 48.39 41.5 | 1.167 | 32.29 37.1 . 867 | 38.81 38. 4 1.012 
September....| 70.27 | 43.4 | 1.618 | 46.01 | 41.4 | 1.121 | 37.97 | 38.0 | 1.000 | 44.47 | 38.4 | 1.150 | 32.84] 87.6] .870 | 30.11 | 38.2] 1.028 
) tinea Gm Bs 41.1 | 1.606 | 45.32 89.5 | 1.153 | 38.78 88. 9 .998 | 45.95 40.0 | 1.149 | 33.43 88. 0 876 | 30, 63 39. 2 1.011 
November. _._| 67. 45 41.1 | 1.639 | 39.02 35.4 | 1.107 | 38.37 37.8 | 1.016 | 43.61 26.6 | 1.198 | 34.63 38. 8 . 889 | 38. 62 37.5 1.031 
December... _. 67.14 41.5 | 1.613 | 42.02 36.3 | 1.162 | 38.78 38.1 | 1.018 | 45.74 37.9 | 1.207 | 33. 55 88.1 . 878 | 39.31 39.2 1. 003 
1949: January....._. 65.11 | 40.2 | 1.605 | 41.90 | 36.5 | 1.154 | 37.13 | 36.4 1.020 | 43.22) 35.5 | 1.218 | 32.61 | 387.2 71 | 36.900} 36.3} 1.019 
February_..__- 66.41 | 40.4 1.631 | 43.62 | 38.1 | 1.146 | 36.08 | 35.3 | 1.022 | 42.20] 34.7) 1.218 | 31.43 | 35.7 | .872 | 37.02} 35.9] 1.037 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Pa 4 alli Printing, publish 
per and allied products and allied in dustin 
Total: Paper and Total: Printing, pup. 
Paper and pul Envelo Paper bags Paper boxes 
Year and month allied products - —_ - _ per ieedeg, and allied Yea 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. aur brly. why. aM 5 brly. | wkly. Arg. brly. | wkly. pa brly. aM oe | briy. | wkly. — . aye: 
earn- | hours | erm | earn- | ou 3,| earn- | eam- | P07, | earn- | eam- | nous. | eam: | earm- | poo 35| earn: | earn | 9! eam: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings FS | ings ae 
1989: Average......- $23.72 | 40.1 |$0. 502 |g24.02| 40.3 |g0.620 |.....-.].-.--.}.-----| eee] ene fenennee $21.78 | 40.2 |$0.547 |$32.42| 37.4] goon fee] 
1941: January....... 25. 1 im ol A a | ll | ee Oe ERR DS Ee ee BP 22.26 | 38.8 | .576 | 33.49] 37.8] gee ; 
1948: February...-. 53. 61 43.1 | 1.245 | 58.41 44.5 | 1.310 |$46.68 | 41.3 |$1.146 |$44.34 | 39.5 |$1.120 | 48.75 | 41.9) 1.167 | 62.72 | 39.1 | 1. en, - i 
DEGTOR .ccccees 53. 82 43.1 | 1.249 | 58. 50 44.5 | 1.313 | 46.30 41.1 | 1.144 | 45.69 40.7 | 1.121 | 49.14 41.8 | 1.177 | 63.97 39.5 | 1,62) A 
(Sar 63.36 | 42.7) $.250 | 58.02] 44.1] 1.313 | 46,26 40.8 | 1.149 | 45.14 40.5 | 1.113 | 48.32 41.0 | 1.180 | 64.62 | 39.2] 1. G4 N 
RE 54. 28 42.8 | 1.260 | 59. 47 44.6 | 1.334 | 46.34 40.8 | 1.1580 | 44.93 | 39.8] 1.126 | 48.64 40.7 | 1.199 | 65.06} 39.1 1. 662 J 
June..........| 55.34 42.8 | 1.202 | 60.40 | 44.1 | 1.368 | 47.02 41.3 | 1.158 | 46.29; 40.8) 1.130 | 50.48 41.6 | 1.216 | 65.48 | 39.1 1, 678 J 
PP cetsocectal ae 42.5 | 1.317 | 61.49 43.9 | 1.400 | 45.87 40.6 | 1.148 | 48.61 41.6 | 1.167 | 49.87 40.7 | 1.229 | 65.08 | 38.9] 1 a7 A 
August........| 56.04 43.1 | 1.320 | 62.32 | 44.4] 1.402 | 49.02] 41.5] 1.104 | 49.32 41.3 | 1.193 | 51.75 42.0 | 1.234 | 65.96 | 39.21] 1. ¢ 8 
September....| 56. 98 42.7 | 1.344 | 62. 21 43.8 | 1.419 | 49.10 41.5 | 1.203 | 48.69 41.0 | 1.192 | 52.05 41.9 | 1.245 | 67.39 39.4! 1.712 0 
October.......| 66.95 42.9 | 1.328 | 61.77 43.8 | 1.409 | 49. 56 41.4 | 1.213 | 48.78 41.0 | 1.192 | 52.79 42.6 | 1.243 | 66.48 38.9 | 1.700 N 
November....| 57.35 42.9 | 1.336 | 62. 50 44.0 | 1.419 | 49.90 41.8 | 1.206 | 47.64 | 39.8 | 1.195 | 52.23 42.2 | 1.239 | 66.98 39.1 1.713 L 
December.....| 56. 66 42.6 | 1.330 | 61.24 43.4 | 1.409 | 49.97 41.7 | 1.211 | 48.20 40.2 | 1.197 | 51. 58 41.9 | 1.234 | 68.11 39.6 | 1.722 
J 
1949: January....... 55.44 41.5 | 1.336 | 60.24 42.7 | 1.409 | 48. 61 40.2 | 1.222 | 47.58 | 39.5 | 1.203 | 49. 58 40.1 | 1.241 | 66.55 | 38.6) 1,72 ae ; 
February... 55. 23 41.4 | 1.334 | 59. 58 42.4 | 1.405 | 47.97 40.2 | 1.208 | 48.09 40.2 | 1.194 | 49.39 40.0 | 1.243 | 66.87 | 38.5) 1.737 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries—C ontinued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspapers and Printing; book and Lithographing Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
periodicals job and allied products and colors and insecticides 
. 
- 
1939: A verage. ...|$37. 58 36.1 |$1.004 |$30.30 | 38.3 |$0.804 |......./.......]....... $25.59 | 39.5 |$0.649 |$28.48 | 40.5 |$0.704 |$24.16 | 39.7 | $0.50 
1941: Janvary.......| 38.15 35.4 | 1.052 | 31.64 39. 6 .- |} =e ee See 27. 53 39.9 .690 | 29.86 | 40.3 . 741 | 24.68 39.3 . 619 1939: / 
By 1941: J 
1048: February ..| 70.36 | 38.3 | 1.812 | 60.13 | 39.8 | 1.528 |$60.04 | 39.8 |$1.509 | 54.12 | 41.1 | 1.315 | 55.73 | 41.8 | 1.334 | 48.42 | 40.2] 1.26 
March 71. 32 38.4 | 1.843 | 60. 96 40.3 | 1.528 | 62.92 | 40.3 | 1.560 | 54.15 41.2 | 1.315 | 55.71 41.7 | 1.338 | 48. 44 4.2 | 1.25 1948: | 
April... — ) 38.5 | 1.870 | 61. 26 39.9 | 1.551 | 61.78 | 39.5 | 1.565 | 54.38 41.0 | 1.327 | 55. 54 41.5 | 1.344 | 48.36 39.8 | 1.216 } 
Pi icubcand 73. 04 38.4 | 1.877 | 61.92 | 39.8 | 1.570 | 63.24 | 39.5 | 1.601 | 55.24 41.0 | 1.347 | 57.22 42.2 | 1.358 | 48.91 39.4) 1.24 , 
BED. cacceusdall EE 38.0 | 1.896 | 62. 25 39.7 | 1.579 | 64.60 40.0 | 1.616 | 56. 64 41.4 | 1.369 | 57.84 42.4 | 1.365 | 49. 56 39.5 | 1.25 } 
a 37.8 | 1.804 | 62.06 39.7 | 1.576 | 62.45 38.6 | 1.618 | 57.21 41.1 | 1.390 | 59.24 42.9 | 1.385 | 49.21 39.0] 1.2 J 
August ...| 73. 69 38.4 | 1.908 | 62.32 39.8 | 1.578 | 64. 55 39.8 | 1.621 | 57.69 41.0 | 1.407 | 59.03 42.2 | 1.399 | 49.48 39. 1 1. 246 J 
September. _..| 76. 80 38.9 | 1.954 | 63.02 39.8 | 1.595 | 65. 38 39.9 | 1.638 | 58. 20 41.3 | 1.410 | 59.34 42.2 | 1.410 | 49. 75 39.7 | 1.255 y. 
October. --~}| 75. 47 38.5 | 1.942 | 61.96 39.1 | 1.507 | 65.71 40.4 | 1.627 | 57. 60 41.4 | 1.390 | 59.10 42.1 | 1.407 | 50.98 40.0 | 1.276 £ 
Novomber....| 7604 | 38.3 | 1.056 | 62.83 | 39.6 | 1.600 | 65.34 40.5 | 1.612 | 57.87 | 41.4] 1.308 | 68.22; 41.3 | 1.411 | 51.50 | 40.2)/ 1.23 ( 
December... .. 77.41 38.6 | 1.973 | 64.18 40.3 | 1.605 | 65.17 | 40.6 | 1.608 | 58.06] 41.4 / 1.403 | 58.18 | 40.9 | 1.422 51.76 | 40.6) 1.276 } 
I 
1949: January.......| 73. 56 37.3 954 | 63. 65 39.6 | 1.618 | 63.66] 38.6 | 1.660 | 57.93 41.0 | 1.413 | 57.36 | 40.7 | 1.429 | 52.82 40.6 | 1.312 
February ...... 74.56 | 37.5 | 1.966 | 63.66 | 39.3 | 1.635 | 64.64 38.6 | 1.671 | 57.81 40.8 | 1.417 | 58.19 | 40.4) 1.441 | 52.87 40. 6 | 134 1949: J 
] 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued a 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety| Ammunition, small- —— 
Soap products where classified fuses arms? Cottonseed oil 
1080: Average. ___._|$28.11 | 39.8 |$0.707 |$24.52 | 37.9 |$0.646 ($31.30 | 40.0 |$0.784 |$29.99 | 38.8 |$0.773 ($22.68 | 39.0 |$0.612 |$13.70 | 44.3 | $0. 302 
1941: January.......| 20.48 40.0 | .740 | 27.26) 39.2] .696 | 33.10; 40.3 . 822 | 31.56 | 37.8 835 | 24.05 | 38.6) .623 | 15.55 44.6 . 338 
1948: February......| 64. 54 43.8 | 1.475 | 50.33 | 39.3 | 1.280 | 60.82] 41.1 | 1.479 | 59.20 | 41.2] 1.438 | 48.19 | 40.6 | 1.187 | 36.59 | 48.8 . 750 
March. .......| 62. 83 42.8 | 1.467 | 50.68 | 39.5 | 1.284 | 60.84 41.0 | 1.483 | 58.24 40.5 | 1.437 | 49.04 | 40.7 | 1.204 | 37.95 50.3 . 755 
DT athendeed 64.20 | 42.1 | 1.528 | 51.20 | 30.8 1.287 | 60.97] 41.1 | 1.484 | 56.47 | 39.6 1.427 | 49.37 | 40.8 | 1.209 | 37.50 | 49.4 . 759 
Tt. aunesonte 64. 99 42.1 | 1.543 | 51. 46 39.7 | 1.206 | 61.48 41.2 | 1.493 | 59.34 40.6 | 1.462 | 50.28 | 41.3 | 1.218 | 38.07 49.0 778 1989: J 
eas 63. 09 41.5 | 1.621 | 51.72 39.8 | 1.298 | 63.17 41.9 | 1.509 | 61.58 | 41.9 | 1.471 | 51.48 41.2 | 1.257 | 37.94 48.0 - 791 1941: J 
Pel aatGancnset 62. 44 41.0 | 1.523 | 53. 38 40.1 | 1.330 | 63.49 41.3 | 1.539 | 61.65 41.8 | 1.473 | 53.05 41.2 | 1.294 | 38.77 47.6 816 é 
August........ 63. 49 41.6 | 1.525 | 55.32 39.8 | 1.391 | 63. 80 41.1 | 1.552 | 63.93 41.8 | 1.529 | 52.64 41.0 | 1.285 | 38. 59 49.0 787 1948: F 
September....| 64.7 42.3 | 1.532 | 55.31 39.5 | 1.400 | 65. 27 40.9 | 1.596 | 64.01 41.9 | 1.527 | 53. 61 41.5 | 1.291 | 41.64 52.3 796 , 
October. .....- 66, 24 42.9 | 1.543 | 54.99 39.2 | 1.402 | 64.02 41.0 | 1.563 | 61. 26 40.8 | 1.501 | 53. 55 41.7 | 1.283 | 43. 69 55.3 . 70 y 
November....| 66.79 | 42.3 | 1.579 | 55.55 | 39.5 | 1.406 | 64.65 41.1 | 1.574 | 60.71 40.3 | 1.508 | 53.46 | 41.4] 1.201 | 43.56) 55.5 . 785 } 
December.....| 66.72 | 42.3 | 1.575 | 55.79! 39.5 | 1.413 | 64.72] 41.1] 1.574 | 60.58 | 40.3 | 1.502 | 53.53 | 41.5 | 1.200 | 44.56 | 55.7 . 800 j 
1049: January ....... 63.63 | 41.0] 1.552 | 55.44) 39.1] 1.411 | 65.11 41.1 | 1.584 | 57.77 | 38.2] 1.507 | 52.16 | 40.6 | 1.284 | 42.07] 652.7 197 : 
February...... 64.16 | 41.1] 1.561 | 55.21 | 39.0) 1.411 | 64.95 | 40.7) 1.506 | 60.30) 40.1 1.506 | 53.35 41.0 / 1.301 | 40.74 | 50.7 . 83 g 
( 
? 
See footnotes at end of table. 1 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















































































































































































































ao Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
Total: Products of Coke and by- Total: Rubber prod- 
Fertilizers petroleum and Petroleum refining products Roofing materials ete 
Year and month 

Avg Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. | ANE: | hriy. | wkly. | AN& | briy. | wkly. | Av®: | briy. | wkly. | AS®: | inriy. | wkly. | AS® | hriy. | wkly.| ASS: | briy. 

earn | hours | CFD: | ear | hours | C@rD- | earn: |» aie earn- | earn- | », aaa earn- | earn- as earn- | earn- | ), Hs earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings S| ings 
1999: Average. ...--- $14.71 | 35.8 |$0. 412 |$32.62 | 36.5 |$0.804 ($34.97 | 36.1 |$0.974 |.......|.......]-......]-------]-------]-----.- $27.84 | 36.9 | $0. 754 
1941: January. ..---- ee Ce. <r eee Ce. eee ees GE. 6OOP liconccclecconcttcndbedlnnccdcélcacncesiecccese 30.38 | 39.0 .779 
1948: February--.---- 34. 96 39.7 . 881 | 64. 58 40.8 . 581 | 67.64 40.0 | 1.689 |$57. 06 40.9 |$1. 395 |$58. 67 44,1 |$1.332 | 54.70 38. 5 1, 421 
ae 36. 25 41.6 . 871 | 64. 62 40.6 | 1.593 | 67.77 40.1 | 1.692 | 56.74 40.3 | 1. 59. 51 44.3 | 1.342 | 53. 24 37.8 1, 408 
a aa 36. 49 41.5 . 880 | 64.45 40.3 | 1.600 | 68. 50 40.2 | 1.704 | 53. 54 38.4 | 1.395 | 58. 84 44.0 | 1.338 | 83.39 37.8 1, 412 
“ae 37. 40 41.4 . 904 | 67.16 41.2 | 1.631 | 71.14 40.9 | 1.740 | 57.01 40.2 | 1.419 | 60. 66 44.9 | 1.352 | 55.45 39.0 1, 424 
Dn acanetin 39. 34 41.2 . 954 | 67.18 40.7 | 1.650 | 70.96 40.2 | 1.763 | 57.84 40.3 | 1,437 | 61.09 44.7 | 1.367 | 57.14 39.7 1, 439 
BE acccccccce 40. 82 42.1 . 970 | 69.45 40.8 | 1.703 | 74.01 40.4 | 1.832 | 57 44 39.8 | 1.443 | 62.78 45.2 | 1.390 | 58.37 39. 7 1. 472 
August-_.....-- 40. 32 40.7 . 990 | 70.71 41.2 | 1.716 | 75.13 41.0 | 1.832 | 59.97 39.9 | 1.503 | 63. 58 44.9 | 1.415 | 60.47 40.3 1 500 
September..--- 40. 37 40.4 | 1.001 | 68.72 39.3 | 1.748 | 72.09 38.5 | 1.873 | 60.59 39.1 | 1.551 | 63. 67 44.5 | 1.431 | 59.31 39. 4 1, 504 
October . ..---- 39. 37 39.9 . 988 | 71.48 41.1 | 1.738 | 76.14 40.8 | 1.868 | 60. 51 39.9 | 1.517 | 65. 69 45.6 | 1.440 | 59.19 39.3 1. 507 
November---_-- 37. 86 38.4 .985 | 71.17 40.4 | 1.763 | 76.35 40.3 | 1.894 | 60.03 39.5 | 1.521 | 60.58 42.5 | 1.425 | 58. 27 38.6 1. 508 
December. ---- 38. 69 39.5 . 980 | 70. 20 40.3 | 1.743 | 75.03 40.4 | 1.857 | 61.10 40.0 | 1.629 | 56.13 40.3 | 1.394 | 57.68 38. 5 1. 499 

1949: January-....-- 38.25 | 39.8] .964/| 72.26) 41.2] 1.754 | 77.20] 41.6] 1.857 61.95 | 40.2 | 1.550 | 56.42} 40.3 1.402 | 56.89 37.9) 1.501 
February-.---- 38.12 | 40.6] .939 | 70.05 | 40.1] 1.747 | 74.34] 40.1 | 1.853 | 61.26 40.0] 1.543 | 56.62] 40.2 1.410} 56.51 | 37.6) 1.503 

Rubber products—Continued Miscellanous industries 
Rubber tir d Rubber b d Total: Miscell Se. Pi d 
u r tires an u r boots an otal: scellancous sional and scien- anos, organs, an 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire-con- parts 
trol equipment 
1939: Average......- $33. 36 35.0 so. 957 |$22. 80 37.5 |$0.607 |$23.34 38.9 |$0.605 |$24. 48 39.2 's0. 0 RP a Be A ee 
1941: January_....-- 36. 67 37.7 . 975 | 26.76 41.9 . 639 | 24. 97 39.4 . 639 | 25.35 39.3 . 645 |$35. 33 Be WEG FO Ee cecsicdluadacscbiscccas 
1948: February------ 58. 22 36.0 | 1.613 | 50.65 41.7 | 1.214} 51.33 | .40.8 | 1.258 | 50.11 40.8 | 1.230 | 57.20 40.0 | 1.388 |$51.88 40.0 | $1. 305 
Marecb..-..... 55. 54 34.8 | 1.599 | 51.42 42.2 | 1.219 | 50.60 40.4 | 1.251 | 49.84 40.6 | 1.220 | 57. 54 40.1 | 1.407 | 51.82 40.3 1, 288 
~ ae 56. 54 35.3 | 1.603 | 50. 59 41.7 | 1.214 | 50.16 39.9 | 1.256 | 49.60 40.4 | 1.228 | 58. 16 40.5 | 1.413 | 52.34 40.8 1, 286 
Ae 61.15 37.4 | 1.636 | 50.61 41.7 | 1.214 | 50.34 40.0 | 1.260 | 50.19 40.3 | 1.244 | 58.35 40.2 | 1.430 | 52.36 40.8 1. 286 
Se 63. 96 38.8 | 1.651 | 50.69 41.7 | 1.215 | 51.15 40.2 | 1.272 | 50.92 40.3 | 1.262 | 57.7 39.7 | 1.434 | 52.11 40.9 1, 280 
Piituiikesesac 66. 30 39.3 | 1.684 | 52.12 42.3 | 1.231 | 51.07 39.4 | 1.296 | 50.02 39.4 | 1.269 | 56.68 39.7 | 1.448 | 52.07 40.9 1. 283 
— 68. 29 39.5 | 1.730 | 52.53 41.5 | 1. 266 | 53.70 40.9 | 1.312 | 51.24 40.3 | 1.271 | 58.44 40.0 | 1.458 | 52.42 40.7 1. 293 
September_....| 65. 27 37.7 | 1.732 | 53.38 41.6 | 1.283 | 54.35 40.8 | 1.333 | 51.63 40.3 | 1.280 | 59. 26 40.1 | 1.472 | 52. 54 39.9 1. 322 
October ......- 64. 82 37.2 | 1.734 | 53. 86 42.2 | 1.278 | 55.08 40.8 | 1.350 | 51. 86 40.6 | 1.279 | 60.90 40.4 | 1.487 | 53.73 40.3 1, 339 
November__..| 62. 79 36.2 | 1.735 | 54.29 41.6 | 1.305 | 54.61 40.5 | 1.347 | 52.47 40.8 | 1. 287 | 61.80 40.9 | 1.487 | 55. 41 40.8 1. 365 
December... . 61. 10 35.6 | 1.721 | 55.23 42.4 | 1.303 | 54.49 40.5 | 1.346 | 52.79 40.5 | 1.302 | 62.18 40.7 | 1.504 | 55. 26 40.4 1. 375 
1949: January_.....- 60. 35.3 | 1.721 | 52.24 40.3 | 1.297 | 53.93 40.1 | 1.345 | 52.15 39.9 | 1.307 | 62. 51 40.6 | 1.515 | 52.24 38.9 1, 342 
February....-.- 61. 21 35.5 | 1.723 | 48, 81 37.8 | 1.290 | 53.30 39.8 | 1.342 | 52.15 39.9 | 1.307 | 62.86 40.7 | 1.519 | 52.14 38. 5 1. 353 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining 
Coal Metal 
Anthracite 4 Bituminous Total: Metal Iron | Copper Lead and zinc 

—|- : — 
1939: Average. _.____|$25.67 | 27.7 |$0.923 $23.88 | 27.1 |$0.886 |$28.93 | 40.9 |$0. 708 $26. 36 | 35.7 $0. 738 |$28.08 | 41.9 |$0.679 |$26.39 | 38.7 | $0. 683 
1941: January._...._| 25.13 27.0 . 925 | 26.00 29. 7 . 885 | 30.63 41.0 . 747 | 29. 26 39. 0 . 750 | 30. 93 41.8 . 749 | 28.61 38, 2 . 749 
1948: February._____ 65. 78 36.2 | 1.817 | 70. 54 38.7 | 1.826 | 58.79 42.9 | 1.370 | 56.40 41.4 | 1.361 | 62. 84 45.8 | 1.373 | 59.16 41.9 1.412 
March.......__| 71.59 40.3 | 1.776 | 74.84 40.6 | 1.842 | 57.90 42.4 | 1.366 | 56.04 41.3 | 1.357 | 61. 25 44.7 | 1.371 | 59.04 41.6 1.415 
= at 55. 05 32.1 | 1.708 | 49. 53 27.0 | 1.821 | 57.84 42.1 | 1.373 | 55.48 40.7 | 1.364 | 61.04 44.6 | 1.369 | 59.58 41.7 1. 430 
Sass FT 39.4 | 1.774 | 74.08 40.3 | 1. 841 | 59. 26 42.8 | 1.384 | 57.91 42.1 | 1.377 | 61.73 45.0 | 1.373 | 60.27 41.8 1, 442 
June...._....._| 68. 91 39.4 | 1.749 | 73. 87 39.9 | 1.850 | 58.79 42.4 | i 386 | 57.41 41.5 | 1.383 | 61.33 44.5 | 1.378 | 60.42 41.7 1. 449 
RET 55.11 31.7 | 1.736 | 67.62 34.2 | 1.936 | 58.00 40.6 | 1.427 | 55.30 40.3 | 1.371 | 63.99 43.6 | 1.468 | 53.11 35.3 1, 505 
RR 72.77 38.3 | 1.901 | 78.10 39.4 | 1.967 | 62. 49 42.9 | 1.455 | 59. 21 41.6 | 1.424 | 67.62 45.1 | 1.498 | 64.95 42.9 1. 515 
September.___. 69. 35 36.6 | 1.897 | 75.51 37.9 | 1.970 | 62.07 41.4 | 1.501 | 60.77 40.4 | 1.504 | 64. 67 42.8 | 1.513 | 63. 26 41.4 1. 529 
October_______ 73. 74 38.7 | 1.904 | 76.40 38.6 | 1.959 | 64.18 42.7 | 1.502 | 63. 56 42.2 | 1.506 | 66.62 44.6 | 1.494 | 64.19 41.5 1. 544 
November_____ 60.90 | 33.4 | 1.824 | 73.52 37.1 | 1.951 | 63. 84 42.5 | 1.504 | 61.71 41.5 | 1.487 | 68. 26 44.8 | 1.525 | 66.04 42.3 1. 560 
mber.__..| 63.39 34.0 | 1.862 | 75.79 38.5 | 1.960 | 65. 50 43.3 | 1.513 | 62.45 41.6 | 1.502 | 70.36 46.0 | 1.530 | 67.77 43.3 1. 569 
1949: January aaa cn 67.11 36.0 | 1.873 | 76.84 39.3 | 1.949 | 65.7 43.0 | 1.530 | 63.41 42.2 | 1.504 | 70.15 45.3 | 1.549 | 67.70 42.2 1,613 
February _____. 48.14 26.2 | 1.841 | 75.65 38.0 | 1.964 | 64.47 42.5 | 1.517 | 63.29 42.2 | 1. 500 | 66.23 43.5 | 1.528 | 66.19 41.9 1, 590 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-—1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 1_Con. 
NONMANUFACTURING—Continued 
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M ining—C ontinued Public utilities 
Quarrying and | Crude petroleum and Street railways ‘ Electric ligt 
nonmetallic natural gas production and busses 4 Telephone * Telegraph ¢ and hn gy 
34 ual net .| Le = 
Avg ; Avg. | Avg. | a. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. j 
wkly. | O° | rly. | wkly.| A®e | inrly. | wkly.| AY®: | inrly. | wkly. ANE: | briy. | wkly.| A¥®- | rly. | wkly. Avg. aie 
earn- hours | earn- | earn- ted earn- | earn- Hes earn- | earn- tens A earn- | earn- tn A earn- | earn- he y. earn- 
ings rf ings | ings | | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | [°4FS) ino. 
c¥ DA" Bey — 
$21. 61 39.2 $0.550 $34.00 | 38.3 |$0.873 [$33.13 | 45.9 $0.714 |$31.94| 39.1 's0.  { ae oe See $34.38 | 39.6! $0. a9 
22.06 | 38.2) 0.576 | 33.99 37.7 | 0.885 | 33.63 | 45.3 .731 | 32.52) 30.7) .824}....._-].-..._-]__.__-- 35.49 | 39.4 903 
| | 
50.39 | 42.1 1.190 | 65.77 | 40.4 | 1,638 | 62.15 | 47.7 | 1.205 | 47.82 | 38.7 | 1.238 |$56.26 | 44.5 ($1.265 | 59.60 | 42.2! 1. 40 
| 51.04) 42.9) 1.190 | 63.44 | 39.7 | 1.605 | 61. 36 7.3 | 1.205 | 47.31 38.7 | 1.223 | 56.19 | 44.4 1.267 | 58.27) 41.6) 1. 408 
| 52. 83 43.7 | 1.206 63.96 | 40.0 | 1,509 | 60.10 46.6 | 1.293 | 47. 56 38.8 | 1.225 | 59.45 44.1 | 1.349 | 59.10 | 41.8 1. 427 
4.73 | 44.4 1.226 | 65.88 | 40.2 | 1.646 | 60.32) 46.8 | 1.302 | 48.82 | 39.4) 1.240 | 62.12] 45.0 | 1.381 | 50.83 41.7! 1.44 
| 55. 38 5.0 | 1.228 | 64.88 | 39.5 1.636] 61.21 46.8 | 1.315 | 48. 67 39.5 | 1.232 | 61.63 45.1 | 1.367 | 60.41 41.8 1. 455 
55.83 | 44.1 | 1.266 67.17 | 40.1 | 1.676 | 62.01 47.0 | 1.328 | 49.19 | 39.8 | 1.237 | 63.10 | 45.8 | 1.379 | 61.46) 41.8) 1, 499 
58. 72 45.9 | 1.281 | 69.50 | 41.3 | 1.682 62.68 47.5 | 1.327 | 48.35 39.4 | 1.229 | 62. 59 45.6 | 1.373 | 61. 46 42.1 1. 472 
57. 82 5.0) 1.284 | 67.58 | 39.6) 1.711 | 62.29) 46.3 | 1.355 | 49.21 | 39.4) 1.250 | 61.83 | 44.8 | 1.379 61.75 | 41.6) 1.499 
59. 08 45.8 | 1.288 | 67.67 | 39.7 | 1.716 | 63.40 46.4 | 1.380 | 49. 81 39.5 | 1.263 | 61. 46 44.5 | 1.380 | 62.38 | 41.6! 1.500 
57. 22 44.3 | 1.201 | 68. 80 39.6 | 1.734 | 62. 51 46.1 1. 383 | 51. 37 39.4 | 1.305 | 61. 44 44.5 | 1.381 | 62. 57 41.8 1. 508 
56.93 | 44.1 | 1.290 | 69.12; 40.0 | 1.730 | 63.26 | 46.4) 1.392 | 49.95 | 38.7 1.200 | 61.20; 44.2] 1.385 | 62.72) 41.9) 1. Ae 
| | 
54.98 | 42.6 | 1.287) 71.94) 41.1 | 1, 765 | 62. 91 45.6 | 1.414 | 49.91 | 38.4 | 1.301 | 61.66 | 44.4) 1.388 63.09 | 41.9) 1.5)7 
54.26 | 42.2 | 1, 287 | 69. 41 40.0 | 1.751 | 62.93 | 46.9 | 1.383 | 51.02 | 38.7 | 1.321 | 62.03 | 44.6] 1.390 | 62.87] 41.5! 1.529 
j | | | | 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale ten, oi 7. caer eee aw 
” — . la Furniture and house- 
Total: Retail Food | General merchandise Apparel furnishings 
ot <r | 3 
$29.85 | 41.7 |$0.715 |$21.17 | 43.0 |$0.536 |$23.37 | 43.9 |$0.525 |$17.80 | 38.8 ($0. 454 /$21.23 | 38.8 |$0.543 ($28.62 | 44.5 | $0.50 
30.59 | 40.6; .756 | 21.53 | 42.9) .549 | 23.78 | 43.6] .537 | 18.22) 38.8] .466/ 21.89 | 39.0] .560/ 27.96 43.9 . 666 
55.87 | 41.1 | 1.343 | 38.33 | 40.0 | 1.050 | 46.33 | 39.7] 1.119| 32.00] 35.7] .883 | 37.94] 37.3 | 1.002 53.05 | 43.9 1.253 
55.17 40.9 | 1.334 | 38. 89 39.8 | 1.044 | 46.14 40.0 | 1.123 | 32. 28 35.3 . 878 | 37. 50 36.2 | 1.025 | 51.30 43.7 1, 242 
55. 84 41.0 | 1.346 | 39.27 39.8 | 1.055 | 46. 66 39.6 | 1.150 | 33.17 35.3 . 895 | 38. 23 36.6 | 1.030 | 50.24 43.5 1. 261 
56. 61 41.2 | 1.363 | 39.84 |) 39.9 | 1.064 47.08 | 39.6 | 1.148 | 34.04 | 35.2] .907 | 38.54] 36.5 | 1.040 | 50.96) 43.4) 1.281 
56.00 | 41.1 | 1.353 | 40.52 | 40.3 | 1.070 | 48.52 | 40.6 | 1.159 | 35.04] 35.8] .915 | 39.33 | 36.9) 1.049 | 50.86) 43.4 1.28) 
56.54 | 41.2 | 1.365 | 41.19 | 40.8 | 1.077 | 49.44] 41.0 1.162 | 35.30 | 36.5] .915 | 39.48 | 37.2] 1.045 | 51.31 | 43.3 1.284 
57. 51 41.3 | 1.379 | 41.19 41.0 | 1.080 | 49.35 41.1 | 1.160 | 35.03 36. 5 -914 | 39.17 37.1 | 1.043 | 51.33 43.7 1, 280 
57.67 | 41.2 | 1.378 | 40.48 | 40.2 | 1.086 | 48.86 | 40.3 | 1.177 | 34.20] 36.5] .903 | 38.96] 36.8 | 1.050 | 50.87 | 43.2) 1.2% 
57.54} 41.0) 1.381 | 40.32 | 39.7 | 1.080 | 48.15 | 39.8 | 1.172 | 34.10 | 35.9] .902 | 39.43 | 36.3 | 1.063 | 51.79 | 42.9] 1.297 
57.60 | 41.2 | 1.383 | 39.67 | 39.5 | 1.084 | 48.69 | 39.4 | 1.186 | 33.77 | 35.7] .907 | 38.81 | 36.2 | 1.060 | 51.65 | 43.0] 1.30 
57.69 | 41.3 | 1.380 | 40.62 | 40.2 | 1.072 | 49.47 | 39.9 | 1.191 | 35.69 37.3 | .894 | 39.68 | 37.1 | 1.058 | 54.17 | 43.8) 1.3% 
..| 58. 41 41.2 | 1.390 | 41.79 | 40.0) 1.110 | 49.92 | 39.5 | 1.226 | 35.54 | 36.5] .921 | 40.20/ 37.0] 1.063 | 52.90} 43.0) 1.332 
| 57.91 40.8 | 1.393 | 41.56 | 40.0 | 1.104 | 49.92 / 39.3 1.230 | 34.19 | 36.3 .911 | 30.03 | 37.4) 1.039 | 52.11 | 43.0) 1.312 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
NONMANUFACTURING—Continued 


















































Trade—Continued Finance? Service 
Retail—Continued 
Bro- | Tnsur- 
ker- anes Hotels *§ (year-round) Power laundries Cleaning and dyeing 
a th Automotive Lumber and build- | age 
Year and mon ing materials 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. ‘ Avg. 

wkly. wu hrly. | wkly. aL hrly. | wkly. | wkly. | wkly Avg: hrly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. | wkly. Avg: hry. 

earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- m4 earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- h A earn: 

ings ings ings “| ings infs ings ings “| ings ings _—) oe ings . ings 
1939: Average. -.----------- $27. 07 47.6 |$0. 571 |$26. 22 42.7 |$0. 619 |$36. 63 [$36.32 |$15. 25 46.6 |$0.324 |$17. 69 42.7 |$0. 417 |$19. 96 41.8 | 9. 400 
1941: January--.-.-- BA OE 28.26 | 46.8 | .606 | 26.16 | 41.7] .634) 38.25 | 37.52] 15.65] 45.9] .338 | 18.37] 42.9] .420| 10.02] 41.9] 488 
1948: February --.-.-.---- ..-| 53.03 45.0 | 1.186 | 49. 56 42.1 | 1.174 | 63.37 | 56.63 | 31.19 44.6 . 695 | 33. 54 41.9 .802 | 36. 55 40.5 . 928 
| 52. 98 44.6 | 1.202 | 49.24 42.5 | 1.170 | 62.60 | 55.51 | 30.96 44.0 .695 | 33.7 42.0 . 805 | 37.96 41.5 . 924 
elas os aacamenoneel 54. 53 45.5 | 1.216 | 49.64 42.6 | 1.175 | 65.76 | 54.94 | 31.59 44,2 . 700 | 34, 29 42.2 .810 | 39.18 42.1 . 933 
_ 54. 49 45.5 | 1.220 | 50.32 42.8 | 1.193 | 71.15 | 56.22 | 31.70 44.2 . 707 | 34.22 41.8 .817 | 39.13 2.0 . 936 
[ aa a 54. 65 45.5 | 1.221 | 51.08 43.2 | 1.202 | 69.35 | 54.75 | 31.88 44.1 711 | 34.36 41.8 .823 | 40.14 2.4 . 047 
pe, 55. 03 45.1 | 1.237 | 51.31 42.8 | 1.216 | 68.12 | 55.22 | 32.04 44.0 714 | 34.55 42.2 - 820 | 39.02 41.7 . 042 
iin ev acqnede< 56. 04 45.6 | 1.251 | 52.51 43.4 | 1.220 | 65.42 | 55.09 | 32.34 44.9 . 709 | 33.70 41.1 822 | 37. 55 39.8 . 951 
September ea 55. 87 45.3 | 1.247 | 52.00 42.4 | 1.231 | 63.59 | 54.35 | 32.21 43.9 .725 | 34. 56 41.8 828 | 39.36 41.1 . 963 
ERS 55. 53 45.4 | 1.241 | 52.68 42.7 | 1.233 | 66.27 | 53.97 | 32.45 44.2 . 726 | 34.16 41.3 829 | 39.42 41.0 . 970 
November ----| 55.99 45.3 | 1.265 | 51.92 42.0 | 1.235 | 65.38 | 55.12 | 32. 52 44.1 . 734 | 34. 51 41.5 836 | 39.01 40.9 . 962 
a 56. 44 45.7 | 1.250 | 52.85 42.5 | 1.230 | 66.97 | 56.10 | 33.06 44.1 . 739 | 34.72 41.7 . 836 | 39. 97 41.4 . 968 
1949: January -.......--.-..| 56.55 45.5 | 1.260 | 53.09 42.0 | 1.254 | 66.91 | 57.20 | 33.05 43.8 . 743 | 35. 25 2.0 . 841 | 39.71 41.0 . 972 
ESE 56. 03 45.8 | 1.250 | 53.09 42.1 | 1. 262 66.60 | 57.25 | 33.14 43.7 . 745 | 34. 64 41.3 . 842 | 38. 57 39.8 wy 
































1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cov- 
ering both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all reporting 
firms supply man-hour data, the average weekly hours and average hourly 
earnings for individual industries are based on a slightly smaller sample 
than are average weekly earnings. 

For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
industries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
remaining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- 
supervisory employees and working supervisors. Data for 1939 and January 
1941, for some industries, are not strictly comparable with the periods cur- 
rently presented. Al! series, by month, are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests should specify the series desired. 
Data for the two current months are subject to revision without notation. 
Revised figures for earlier months are identified by an asterisk for the first 
month’s publication of such data. 

1 New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with data shown for earlier periods: 

lass products made from purchased giass.—May 1948; comparable 
April data are $44.36 and $1.121. 
Ammunition, smali-arms.—June 1948: comparable May data are 
2. 


$1.23 
April 1948 data reflect work stoppages. 


4 Data include private and municipal street-railway companies and affil- 
iated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies, 

§ Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all em- 
ployees except executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect 
mainly the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to include 
a greater number of employees of “long lines.’””’ The April 1945 data are 
$40.72, 42.9 hours, and $0,952 on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and 
$0.926 on the new basis. 

6 Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on a com- 
mission basis, Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, 
trainees in school, and messengers. 

M Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

§ Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 

Note: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, 
methodology, size of the reporting sample. and sources 
used in preparing the data presented in tables O-1 
through C-5 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly 
mimeographed release, ‘Hours and Earnings—Industry 
Report,” which is available upon request. 
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TABLE C-2: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for 
Selected States and Areas! 





























































































































Arizona California Connecticut Delaware 
iad onl thine 
State State Los Angeles San Francisco Bay State State 
Yeerand month o_O" |- y 
{ 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | AYE: | inrly. | wkly.| AY | inriy: | why. | Av: | tnriy. | wily. | Ave: | hriy. | wkly.| AYE: | briy. | wkly.| Ave. | itt 
earn- | Pours | earn | earn- | pours | earn- | earn- | 1.3; | earn- | earn- | Po3, | earn- | earn- | ho, | earn- | earn- | ting | earn: 
ings “| ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1948: February......|$54. 48 42.3 |$1. 288 |°$58.22| 39.1 |$1.488 |°$58.19| 39.4 |$1. 476 |°$60.13| 38.7 |°$1.553 |$54. 54 41.9 | $1.30 ($46.36 | 39.5 | ¢) 172 “rT 
March........| 54.98 42.0 | 1.300 | 57.51 38.6 | 1.401 | 58.11 39.2 | 1.482 | 58.16 37.6 | 1.547 | 54.94 41.9 1.31 | 47.11 40.0) Lin 1948 
f= 56. 71 42.8 | 1.325 |°57. 56 38.5 | 1.405 |°58. 09 39.1 (91.485 | 58. 56 37.8 | 1.548 | 54.21 41.4 1.28 | 47.49 40.4) Lin 
ay sesecael ae 42.7 | 1.345 |*59. 05 38.9 | 1.516 |*59.02 39.3 |*1. 501 |*60. 65 38.7 |*1. 567 | 53. 52 40.9 1.31 | 46.51 39.9) 1.165 
June 65. 11 41.5 | 1.328 |°59.69 | 39.0 |91.532 |°58.75 | °39.0 | 1. 507 |°61. 20 38.5 |*1. 590 | 54. 51 41.1 1.33 | 47.37 40.0 | "1. 193 
July.. 55. 51 41.0 | 1.354 |°59. 81 38.8 | 1. 542 |*59. 27 39.0 (91.521 |°61 95 38.6 |*1.604 | 54.86 40.8 1.34 | 47.75 39.6 | Lo 
August ..| 55. 97 41.4 | 1.352 |*60. 51 38.9 | 1.555 | 60.94 39.6 | 1.538 |°61.17 38.2 |*1.600 | 56.02 41.2 1.36 | 46.62 40.1) 1.16) 
Beptember....| 57.63 | 41.7 | 1.382 |*60.36 | 38.7 | 1.558 |°59.83 | 38.6] 1 552 |°61.01 | 38.3 (91.504 | 56.33 | 41.0 1.37 | 46.62) 41.6) Lim 
October.......| 57.49 41.9 | 1.372 |°61.72 39.6 |*1. 560 |*60. 56 39.1 | 1. 580 |*64.37 | °39.9 |*1.614 | 56.64 41.1 1.38 | 48 24 40.2) 1% 
November._..| 57. 12 41.3 | 1.383 |°60. 54 38.4 | 1.579 |°60. 87 39. 1 |*1. 558 |°61. 99 37.6 | 1.648 | 56.78 41.2 1.38 |*49. 05 39.3 | 1.248 
December.....| 56. 88 41.1 | 1.304 |*61. 35 33.7 | 1. 586 |°61.17 39.0 |*1. 566 |°63.99 | °38.8 | 1.651 | 57.04 41.1 1.39 |*51. 08 40.2) 1.289 
1949: January...... 55.382 | 39.8) 1.390 | 61.45 | 38.5) 1.596 | 61.03 38.7 | 1.577 | 64.41 38.8 | 1.660 | 55.906 40.4 1.38 | 51.38 40.5 | 1.289 
February...... 56.02 | 40.3 | 1.300 | 61.61 38.7 | 1.692 | 61.07 38.9 | 1.570 | 64.00 | 38.6 | 1.658 | 54.67 39.7 1.38 | 50.98 | 39.6| 1.2% 1949 
Delaware—Con. Florida Illinois Indiana Massachusetts 
Wilmington State State Chicago city State State 
1948: February...... $54. 50 40.7 |$1. 331 |$40. 92 42.8 's0. 956 |$57. 58 62. 6 1 OE BR Benccocaksencave $55. 26 40.4 |$1.367 |$51.43 |___.__. | aaa 
March........| 65.43 | 41.1 | 1.343 | 30.06 | 40.6 | .962/ 56.98] 41.2] 1.38 | 58.60 |_......]....... 55.96 | 40.7 | 1.375 | 51.39 |______. ors 1948 
ee eianes ade 55. 68 41.1 | 1.345 | 40.25 41.8 . 963 | 57.14 40.9 AO ! {= ee 56. 13 40.5 | 1.385 | 51.07 |-..--..|.._.... 
May. ....¢-2..| 55. 27 40.9 | 1.361 | 41.22 42.1 .979 | 56.77 40.3 1.41 | 58.79 40.7 | $1.44 | 55. 53 40.1 | 1.386 | 51.28 |_____-- 
June..........| 55.99 40.7 | 1.384 | 41. 20 42.3 . 974 | 58.06 41.0 1.41 | 59.76 41.1 1.45 | 57.19 | 40.6 | 1.407 | 51.76 |____-_.|___ 
+ SRE es 57.14 40.6 | 1.419 | 41.44 42.6 .973 | 57.92 | 40.5 1.43 | 59.70 | 40.7 1.47 | 57.51 40.2 | 1.431 | 51.44 |______. 
August........ 58. 15 40.7 | 1.424 | 40.32 41.1 . 981 | 59. 26 40.9 1.45 | 61.51 41.1 1.50 | 58.37 40.6 | 1.436 | 52.29 |..____. a 
Beptember....| 57.03 40.5 | 1.422 | 41.13 41.8 | .984 | 60.01 41.0 1.46 | 62.03 41.3 1.50 | 57.75 40.5 | 1.427 | 52.42 j|..__-_.. eis 
October.......| 58. 78 41.1 | 1.429 | 41.17 41.5 . 992 | 60.43 41.0 1.47 | 62.06 41.2 1.51 | 59.93 40.9 | 1.466 | 50.74 |.____-. Sane 
November....| 58. 35 40.4 | 1.442 | 41.11 42.6 . 965 | 60. 05 40.6 1.48 | 61.78 40.9 1.51 | 59.95 40.8 | 1.470 | 50.87 |_....-- Dadian, 
December... .. 61. 07 41.6 | 1.468 | 42.16 44.1 . 956 | 60.60 | 41.0) 1.48 | 62.30 41.2 1.51 | 60.58 | 40.9 | 1.480 |*52.13 |___- - : 
1049: January....... 61. 49 42.2 | 1.458 | 42.48 44.2 . 961 | 59.81 40.4 1.48 | 61.20 40.5 1.51 | 59.30 40.2 | 1.476 | 51.47 |.-.---. —— 
February..... 60.82 | 41.3 | 1.473 | 41.72 | 43.5 . 960 | 59.44 40.1 1.48 | 60.58 | 40.1 1.51 | 58.96; 40.1 | 1.471 | 51.69 aT ie 1946 
| 
Michigan Minnesota New Jersey 
State State Duluth Minneapolis St. Paul State 
1948: February...... $59.02 | 39.7 |$1. 489 |$51.74 41.1 |$1. 259 45 41.5 |$1. 288 |$51.29 | 40.8 ($1. 257 |$53. 67 41.7 ($1. 287 ($56. 71 41.2 | $1.37 
March... 59. 68 40.1 | 1.488 | 51.58 41.0 | 1.258 | 52.07 40.4 | 1.289 | 50.52 40.0 | 1.263 | 52.48 41.1 | 1.277 | 56.71 41.1 1. 379 1948 
Se ccmenbaatd 59. 04 30.7 | 1.489 | 62.22; 40.8) 1.280 | 51.48 40.0 | 1.287 | 50. 94 40.3 | 1.264 | 53.038 | 41.3 | 1.284 | 56.29; 40.8) 1.38 
BP. eccnccace 56. 75 38.0 | 1.500 | 53.19 41.3 | 1.288 | 52.25 40.1 | 1.303 | 51.67 40.4 | 1.279 | 52.54 40.6 | 1.204 | 56.49 40.7 | 1.387 
RR 60. 81 39.7 | 1.539 | 52. 46 40.7 | 1.289 | 52.59 | 39.9) 1.318 | 53.42} 40.5 1.319 | 52.32] 40.0/ 1.308 | 57.38 | 40.9) 1% 
— SSGRSRSOe 62. 57 39.9 | 1.568 | 53.78 | 41.4 | 1.200 | 57.43 41.5 | 1.384 | 53.99 | 40.5 | 1.333 | 54.89 | 41.0] 1.339 | 57.73 40.7 | 1.419 
pe 63. 44 40.1 | 1.584 | 53.07 40.7 | 1.303 | 58.98 42.1 | 1.401 | 54.81 41.0 | 1.337 | 56.038 | 41.2 1.360 | 58.57 40.8 | 1.43 
September... ..| 63. 32 39.4 | 1.610 | 53.70 41.0 | 1.311 | 54.78 39.1 | 1.401 | 53.38 39.6 | 1.348 | 55.35 40.7 | 1.360 | 59. 25 40.9; 1.48 
October. ..... 64. 86 40.4 | 1.608 | 54. 87 41.0 | 1.338 | 57.14 40.7 | 1.404 | 54.18 | 40.1 | 1.351 | 55.50 | 40.6 | 1.367 | 59.01 40.6 1. 452 
November....| 64.40 | 39.7 | 1.636 | 55.79] 41.5 | 1.344 | 56.04 40.0 | 1.401 | 54. 54 40.4 | 1.350 | 55.73 40.8 | 1.366 | 59.03 40.5; 1.45 
December... .. 64. 81 40.3 | 1.611 | 56.14 41.5 | 1.353 | 57.11 40.3 | 1.417 | 54.81 40.6 | 1.350 | 55.23 40.4 | 1.367 | 59.97 40.9 | 1.465 
1049: January....... 65.03 | 30.9) 1.633 | 55.49] 40.8 | 1.360 | 55.37 | 39.3 1.410 | 53.16] 309.0) 1.360 | 55.74) 40.1 | 1.390 | 59.07 | 40.4) 1.467 
February .....| 64. 64 40.0 | 1.617 | 54.96} 40.3 | 1.370 | 56.72| 39.8] 1.430 | 54.80 | 40.0 | 1.370 | 55.90 | 40.1 | 1.390 | 58.89 | 40.2/ 1.48 1941 
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TABLE C-2: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries {o, TAE 
Selected States and Areas '—Continued 



































































































































as 
| 
Wisconsin 
| a rae Yes 
State Kenosha city LaCrosse city Madison city Milwaukee county Racine city 
Yearand month |—--—— a 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. A anon 
wkly. AYE. brly. | wkly. Ave. brly. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. ANS. hrly. | wkly. \ brly. | wkly. | Ave. hie , 
earn | WEY: | garn- | earn- | E!Y-| earn- | earn- | FEY: | earn: | earn- | W*!Y- | earn- | earn- | WEY-| earn: | earn- | WEY. | (0: Jeno 
hours hours hours hours hours hours | ®4m"- Janus 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings July | 
— a June 
1048: February..... 5A. 63 41.9 | 1.203 | 54.11 37.5 | 1.444 | 49.25 40.0 | 1.283 | 50.11 38.7 | 1.200 | 58. 20 41.3 | 1.411 | 60.27 41.5 1. 45] 1939: 
March........| 55. 56 42.3 | 1.313 | 60.41 41.4) 1.460 | 60.17 40.3 | 1.246 | 80.97 39.5 | 1.289 | 50.09 41.7 | 1.418 |*61. 49 41.8 | *1, 479 1940: 
April —s 42.0 | 1.314 57.12 39.6 | 1.443 | 490.60 | 30.7 | 1.250 | 65.54 41.4 | 1.343 | 58.77 41.4 | 1.419 |*60.64 | °41.3 | 1. 47 1941: 
aes; f 42.0 | 1.326 | 58.38 40.1 | 1.455 | 49.60 39.7 |*1.240 | 59.10 42.9 | 1.377 | 58.82 41.0 | 1.434 |°62.03 | *41.8 | 1. ga 1942: 
mi ecaccedsnl Ge 42.1 | 1.347 |*62. 89 41.1 |*1. 581 |*40. 67 39.5 |*1. 257 | 68.12 42.0 | 1.385 | 60.20 | 41.2 | 1.461 |°63.35 | °42.1 | #1. M4 1943: 
July » einai | 54. 97 41.6 | 1.320 |°65.92 | °40.1 |*1.644 | 50.13 39.6 | 1.267 | 54.70 | 39.7 | 1.377 | 60.92 41.1 | 1.481 | 63. 46 42.0) 1.50 10944: 
August... .| 56. 46 41.9 | 1.346 | 61.38 39.5 | 1.552 | 53.35 39.2 | 1.362 | 54.15 39.5 | 1.872 | 61.44 41.3 | 1.489 |*65. 39 42.1 | °1. 554 1945: 
September....| 55.7 41.5 | 1.342 | 61.79 40.0 | 1.545 | 54.32 39.7 | 1.300" |°52. 56 38.5 |*1. 61. 81 40.8 | 1. 515 |°65. 18 41.6] 1. 56 1946: 
October.......| 58. 04 42.0 |*1. 384 | 61.73 39.7 | 1.554 | 52.61 38.7 | 1.361 | 54. 55 40.1 | 1.362 | 63.09 41.5 | 1.521 | 65. 28 41.4) 1.575 1947: 
Novem ber 58. 16 41.9 | 1.388 | 60.72 39.2 | 1.548 | 53. 39.4 | 1.360 | 56.27 41.2 | 1.364 | 62.69 41.3 | 1.516 | 65.78 [ 41.5 | 1, sas 948: . 
Decerm ber.....| 58.15 41.7 | 1.306 | 61.22 39.3 | 1.558 | 55. 24 40.1 | 1.378 | 57.98 40.9 | 1.416 | 62. 54 41.2 | 1.516 | 64.83 40.9 | 1.5m 
1949: Jantary......| 57.33 40 9 | 1.400 | 59.30 38.2 | 1.554 | 55. 25 39.9 | 1.385 | 55.16 | 39.3 | 1.403 | 61.57 40.5 | 1.520 | 65.07 40.9 | 1.50 _ 
February... 57.18 40.9 | 1.397 | 61.03 39.2 | 1.557 | 65.66 39.8 | 1.400 | 53.52 38.5 | 1.300 | 60.96 40.2 | 1.517 | 64.81 40.7) 1.59) 1T) 
after 
— Buree 
' State and area hours and gross earnings are prepared by various cooper- cept the two most recent months are identified by an asterisk for the firs, base | 
ating State agencies. Owing to differences in methodology the data may months publication of such data. A number of States also make availahje the ec 
not be strictly comparable among the States or with the national averages. more detailed industry data, as well as information for earlier periods which Mare 
Variations in earnings among the States and areas reflect, to some extent, may be secured directly upon request to the appropriate State agency as 
differences with respect to industrial composition. Revised data for all ex- listed in footnote 1, table A-5. 
TABLE C-3: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' — 
. 
All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurable goods All manufacturing} Durabie goods | Nondurable goods 
Year and month Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Year and month Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- 
Gross ing Gross ing Gross | ing over- Gross ing Gross ing Gross | ie 
over- over- on over- over over: 
time time time time time 
January 1941.......| $0.683 | $0.664 | $0.749| $0.722/| $0.610 $0. 601 || 1948: February...-| $1.287 | $1.247 | $1.352| $1.309 | $1.217 $1. 181 
January 1045...... 1. 046 . 970 1. 144 1. 053 . 891 . 840 March. ...... 1. 289 1, 248 1, 352 1. 306 1. 220 1, 183 Janua 
July 1945......_. 1. 083 969 | 1.127] 1.082 . 902 . 854 yee 1.202] 1.253] 1.357] 1.314] 1.220 1. 184 ~~ 
June 1046... 1.084} 1.053] 1.165] 1.134] 1.003 . 972 natal 1.301} 1.262] 1.366) 1.324] 1.230] 11% July 
nent 1316] 1.275] 1.385| 1.341) 1.242] 12% June 
1041: A verage._... .729 . 702 . 808 770 . 640 - 625 EE 1. 332 1, 295 1, 407 1. 369 1, 252 1, 216 1939: 
1942: Average... .. . 853 . 805 . 047 . 881 .723 . 698 August......- 1. 349 1. 309 1, 431 1. 385 1, 262 1, 228 1940: | 
1943: Average. .... . 961 . 804 1, 059 . 976 . 808 . 763 Septem ber... - 1. 362 1.323 1, 448 1. 408 1, 272 1. 235 1941: 
1044: Average... .. 1,019 . 947 1,117 1, 029 . 861 . 814 October —... 1. 366 1. 323 1. 452 1, 408 1. 271 1, 236 1942: 
1045: Average. ... 1, 023 1. 063 1.111 21.042 . 904 2. 858 November... 1. 372 1. 333 1, 454 1.411 1. 282 1,247 1943: 
1946: Average... .. 1. 084 1, 049 1. 156 1. 122 1.012 . 978 December ... 1. 376 1. 334 1. 456 1.410 1, 287 1. 251 1944: 
1047: Average... 1. 221 1. 182 1, 202 1. 280 1. 145 1. 109 1945: 
1948: Average...... 1. 327 1. 287 1, 401 1. 357 1, 247 1,211 || 1949: January *-_-.- 1. 381 1.344 1. 459 1, 419 1, 294 1. 263 1946: | 
February *_-_- 1.377 1, 342 1, 458 1. 419 1. 289 1, 258 1947: | 
1948: 
' Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at ? Eleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day boli: oineel 
time and one-half. The method of estimating average hourly ea gs exclu- day A x mee IN 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on ? Preliminary gross 
holidays. See Note, table C-1. type 
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TaBLE C-4: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ! 









































Bituminous-coal | Electric light and Bituminous-eoal | Electric light and 
All manufacturing mining power ! All manufacturing mining power ! 
Year and month Year and month 
Current! 1939 (|Current; 1939 | Current 1939 Current; 1939 |Current! 1939 (|Current! 1939 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
January 1941..----- $26.64 | $26.27 | $26.00 | $25.64 | $35.49 $35.00 || 1948: February_...| $51.75 | $30.71 | $70.54 | $41.86 | $59.60 $35. 37 
January 1945....--- 47. 50 37. 15 54.11 42.32 48. 90 38. 24 March.....-.- 52. 07 $1.01 74, B4 44. 57 58, 27 34. 70 
July 1945...-------- 45. 45 34. 91 50. 66 38. 92 50. 34 38. 67 April.........1 6.7 30.41 | 249.53 | #29.08 59. 10 34. 70 
June 1946. ..-..--- 43.31 32. 30 64. 44 48.05 52. 07 38. 83 ee 51. 86 30. 23 74. 08 43.10 59, 83 34, 88 
pO SES 52. 85 30. 60 73. 87 42. 76 60. 41 34. 97 
1990: Average. ....- 23. 86 23.86 - 23.88 23. 88 34. 38 34. 38 July....... Re. 52. 05 30. 30 67. 62 38. 70 61. 46 35.17 
1940: Average------ 25. 20 25. 00 24. 71 24. 51 35. 10 34. 82 August......- 54. 05 30. 79 78. 10 44.49 61, 46 35. 01 
1941: AvVerage..---- 29. 58 27. 95 30. 86 29. 16 36. 54 34. 53 September... 54.19 30, 87 75. 51 43.01 61. 75 35.17 
1942: Average... --- 36. 65 31. 27 35. 02 29. 88 39. 60 33. 79 October. ...-.- 54. 65 31, 29 76. 40 43. 75 62, 38 35. 7% 
1943: Average.....-| 43.14 34. 69 41. 62 33. 47 44. 16 35. 51 November....| 54. 56 31. 49 73. 52 42. 44 62. 57 36, 12 
1944: Average... --- 46. 08 36. 50 51. 27 40. 61 48.04 38. 05 December. _- 55. 01 31, 90 75, 79 43. 05 62.7 36, 37 
1945: Average... --- 44.39 34. 36 52. 25 40. 45 50. 05 38. 75 
1946: Average...--- 43.74 31. 21 58. 03 41.41 52. 04 37.13 || 1949: January ‘._..| 64.41 31. 65 76. 84 44. 69 63. 09 36. 69 
1947: Average-_..-.- 49. 25 30. 75 66. 86 41.75 57.12 35. 66 February 4... 54. 25 31. 91 75. 65 44.49 62. 87 36. 98 
948: Average..-..-- 53.15 30. 86 72. 57 41. 87 60. 85 35. 29 























1 These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
Bureau’s consumers’ price index, the year 1939 having been selected for the 
base period. Estimates of World War II and postwar understatement by 
the consumers’ price index were not included. See Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1947, p. 498. See Note, table C-1, 


4 Data relate to all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 


3 April data reflect work stoppages. 
4 Preliminary. 


TABLE C-5: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ! 





















































Net spendable average weekly Net spendable average weekly 
earnings earnings 
Gross Gross —— 
average | worker with no Worker with average | Worker with no Worker with 
Year and month — dependents three dependents Year and month —s dependents three dependents 
ings ings — | ee 
Current} 1939 | Current 1939 Current 1939 | Current 1939 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 

ee $26.64 | $25.41 $26.06 | $26.37 $26.00 || 1948: February... .__- iat $51.75 | $45.42 | $26.95 | $51.16 $30. 36 

January 1945............ 47. 50 39. 40 30. 81 45.17 35. 33 hs SES 52. 07 45. 69 27. 21 51.43 30. 63 

pO EE 45.45 37. 80 29. 04 43. 57 33. 47 CCU a 51. 79 45.45 26. 68 51.19 30, 05 

pS a 43.31 37. 30 27. 81 42. 78 31. 90 ae 51. 86 45. 51 26. 53 51, 25 29. 88 

ES eae 52. 85 46. 35 26. 83 52. 08 30.15 

_ <a ae 23. 86 23. 58 23. 58 23. 62 23. 62 / ae 0a Set 52. 95 46, 48 26. 60 52, 22 20. 88 

1940; Average................ 25. 20 24. 69 24. 49 24. 95 24. 75 [ oe Ee ee 54. 05 47.35 26. 97 53, 09 30, 24 

 ctcanconcsaca® 29. 58 28. 05 26. 51 29. 28 27. 67 Septem ber......._._.-. 54.19 47.47 27. 04 53. 21 30. 31 

1942: Average......._- aati 36. 65 31. 77 27.11 36. 28 30. 96 bh ce cmovnvcncané 54. 65 47.86 27.40 53. 60 30. 69 

fd 43.14 36. 01 28. 97 41.39 33. 30 Novem ber_.._. aid 54. 56 47.78 27. 58 53. 52 30. 89 

1944: Average................ 46. 08 38. 29 30. 32 44. 06 34. 89 PE cp casncecnice 55.01 48. 16 7.93 53. 90 31. 26 
Gs: Averees................ 44.39 36. 97 28. 61 42.74 33. 08 

1946: Average...............- | 43. 74 37. 65 26. 87 43. 13 30. 78 1949: January ?__...........-. 54. 41 47. 66 27.72 53. 40 31. 06 

Wear: AVERRSS................ 49. 25 42.17 26. 33 47. 65 29. 75 ll 54. 25 47. 52 27. 95 53. 26 31. 33 
as | 53.15 46. 60 27. 05 52. 34 30. 39 











1 Net a average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross W y earnings, social security and income taxes for which the specified 
type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, of 


course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on 
the level of his gross income. Net spendable ome have, therefore, been 
computed for two t of income-receivers: (1) A worke 
@. worker with t dependents. 

he computations of net spendable earnings for both the factory worker 
with no dependents and the factory worker with three dependents are based 


r with no dependents: 


upon the estimates of gross average weekly earnings for all production work- 
ers in manufacturing industries without direct regard to marital status and 
family composition. The primary value of the spendable series is that 
of measuring relative changes in disposable earnings for two types of income- 
receivers. hat series does not, therefore, reflect actual differences in levels 
of earnings for workers of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, 


etc. See Note, table C-1. 
Preliminary. 
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Taste C-6: Earnings and Hours of Contract Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor ! r 
en, 
Building construction = 
All types of con- Special building trades 
tractors 
Total building General contractors Plasahin ah , — 
umbing and heat- ainting and 
Year and month All trades ? ing —_ deco. 
oad : —~ 
Aver- _ | Aver- | Aver- _ | Aver- | Aver- _ | Aver- | Aver- _ | Aver- | Aver- | Aver-| Aver-| ,. | Ave. ae 
age —_ age | age —_ age | age = age | age —_ age | age — age | age —_ ro 
weekly weekly hourly weekly | weekly hourly|weekly weekly hourly |weekly weekly hourly|weekly weekly hourly weekly weekly Hourly 1948: 
earn- |"hourg | earn | earn- |") ours | earm- | earn- |") oorg | earm- | earn- |) ours | Carm- | ear |b ours | carn | earn- ho ¥) eam. 
ings # ings | ings? ings | ings* ings | ings* ings | ings* ings | ings 3 | rs | ings 
1948: Average....... $68. 25 38.1 |$1. 700 |$68. 85 37.3 |$1. 848 |$64. 64 36.6 '$1. 766 |$73. 87 38.0 |$1. 946 |$76. 83 39.2 |$1. 960 [$69.77 | 36.3 | $1. o: 
January...... 64. 29 37.3 | 1.722 | 665. 51 37.1 | 1.766 | 60.65 36.1 | 1.681 | 71.06 38.2 | 1.863 | 75.49 40.6 | 1.861 | 66.19 36.0) 1.& 
February......| 64.45 36.7 | 1.757 | 65.16 36.4 | 1.791 | 60.62 35.6 | 1.703 | 70.30 37.2 | 1.890 | 73.79 | 39.1 | 1.885 | 65.44 35.1] Law 
March........| 66.22 37.3 | 1.749 | 65. 87 36.9 | 1.786 | 61. 52 36.3 | 1.695 | 70.91 37.5 | 1.804 | 74.15 | 39.2 1.892 | 66.89 | 35.8 1. 86 
Diiiiesseadstll 65. 91 37.7 | 1.751 | 66.45 36.7 | 1.804 | 61.80 36.1 | 1.713 | 71.86 | 37.6} 1.910 | 74.09 | 38.8) 1.907 | 67.91 36.3 | 1.4 
> cdtimeaaih 66. 28 37.8 | 1.756 | 67.22 37.0 | 1.815 | 63.09 36.3 | 1.740 | 72.23 37.9 | 1.908 | 75. 20 39.1 | 1.925 | 70.17} 37.0) 1m 
 Seemaps 68.88 | 38.9 | 1.770 | 69.53 | 37.9] 1.836 | 65.49 | 37.3) 1.756 | 74.44] 38.5 | 1.935 | 78.23] 30.9 | 1.959 | 70.74 | 36.8) 1. 
(| REE 60. 84 38.9 | 1.793 | 70.47 37.8 | 1.862 | 66.38 37.2 | 1.785 | 75.32 | 38.5 | 1.956 | 78.15 39.3 | 1.989 | 71.49 | 37.1) Lo 
August........| 70.47 39.1 | 1.803 | 70.91 37.8 | 1.874 | 66.87 37.3 | 1.793 | 75. 88 38.4 | 1.976 | 79.31 39.2 | 2.024 | 71.09 36. 6 1.4 
September....| 71.07 38.9 | 1.827 | 71.29 37.6 | 1.895 | 67.07 37.0 | 1.813 | 76.23 38.3 | 1.992 | 78.68 | 38.8 | 2.030 | 71.77 | 36.8) 1.95) 1949: 
October. ..... 70. 51 38.6 | 1.826 | 70. 59 37.3 | 1.802 | 66.53 36.7 | 1.815 | 75.51 38.0 | 1.988 | 77. 49 38.7 | 2.004 | 71.15 35.9 | 1 GR 
November. _..| 68. 28 37.1 | 1.840 | 69.39 36.4 | 1.906 | 64.97 35.6 | 1.824 | 74.72 37.3 | 2.006 | 76.34 38.0 | 2.010 | 70.61 35.3 | 20% 
December... .. 71. 65 38.5 | 1.862 | 72.33 37.8 | 1.915 | 68.60 37.4 | 1.835 | 76.86 | 38.1 | 2.017 | 80.71 39.7 | 2.031 | 71.59 | 35.9) 1% “TC 
1949; January......-. 70. 20 37.5 | 1.871 | 70.96 37.0 | 1.920 | 66.84 36.5 | 1.833 | 75. 67 37.5 | 2.017 | 79.48 39.1 | 2.032 | 68. 54 34.4) 1.9) mon! 
February ‘....| 70.34 37.2 | 1.891 | 70.38 36.4 | 1.934 | 65.82 35.8 | 1.841 | 75.44 37.0 | 2.037 | 78.42 | 38.6 | 2.034 | 69.72] 35.0! Lm = 
| wor 
— = and | 
Building construction—Continued j by 
Special building trades—Continued 
. 
7 
. Plastering and Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
Year and month Electrical work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal foundation 
Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver. 
age mo age | age —_ age | age — age | age —_ age | age — age | age — age 
weekly hourly|weekly hourly| weekly hourly| weekly hourly |weekly hourly | weekly | hourly 
earn- |WeeKl¥| ‘earn- | earn- |W°e*!¥| earn- | earn- |Y°°*!¥| earn- | earn- |\WeeX!¥| earn- | earn- |WeC*!¥) earn- | earn- |WeC*!¥) earn 
ings ® hours ings | ings ® hours ings | ings ® hours ings | ings hours ings | ings? hours ings | ings? hours | ings 
1048: Average....... $83. 01 39.8 |$2. 084 |$69. 61 35. 4 |$1. 969 |$78.52 | 36.1 |$2.175 |$67.98 | 37.9 |$1.792 |$62. 47 36.5 |$1. 710 |$66. 44 38.9 $1.78 
anuary... .| 80. 98 40.4 | 2.003 | 60.40 32.6 | 1.852 | 74.71 36.1 | 2.072 | 63.49 36.8 | 1.727 | 57.38 35.0 | 1.638 | 62. 64 37.8 | 1.6% 
February .| 80. 47 39.5 | 2.038 | 60.39 31.9 | 1.895 | 74.12 | 35.6 | 2.084 61.22 35.3 | 1.736 | 56.15 | 33.9 | 1.653 | 62.84 37.0 | 1 
iicovened 81. 85 40.4 | 2.026 | 61.78 32.8 | 1.881 | 74.29 | 35.5 | 2.001 | 62.60 | 35.4) 1.768 | 56.58 34.5 | 1.638 | 60.73 36.5 | 1.6f2 
(/ Seeeeeees 80. 97 39.7 | 2.040 | 64.91 34.1 | 1.904 | 75.83 | 36.3 | 2.086 | 67.60 | 37.8 | 1.787 | 59.00 35.7 | 1.654 | 62.42 | 38.1 | 1. 4 
Sid awecsanet 80. 99 39.6 | 2.044 | 67. 26 34.9 | 1.930 | 77.81 36.5 | 2.131 | 69.03 | 38.7 | 1.782 | 59.74 35.9 | 1.662 | 64. 63 39.0 | 1.6% 
, eee, 39.8 | 2.057 | 71.19 | 36.0 | 1.977 | 82.83 37.4 | 2.212 | 70.49 | 39.5 | 1.783 | 63.46 | 37.1 | 1.712 | 67.87 40. 6 1. 674 
| 82. 68 39.8 | 2.078 | 75.14 37.6 | 1.997 | 82.25 | 37.3 | 2.207 | 69.50 | 39.3 1.772 | 64.90 | 37.5 | 1.729 | 67.06 | 39.9) 1® 
0 84. 37 40.2 | 2.100 | 73.70 36.9 | 1.997 | 80.80 | 36.6 | 2.206 | 70.36 39.7 | 1.774 | 65. 53 37.9 | 1.729 | 68.67 | 39.8) 1.7% 
September 84. 35 30.5 | 2.135 | 74. 21 36.9 | 2.009 | 82.68 | 36.8 | 2.248 | 70.25 | 38.6) 1.821 | 66.88 | 38.0 | 1.759 | 70.85 40.2) 1.76 
October. ...... 84. 68 39.6 | 2.138 | 73. 87 36.3 | 2.083 | 79.82 | 35.5 | 2.248 | 69.87 37.8 | 1.848 | 65.98 | 37.6 | 1.754 | 70.25 40.3 | 1.74 
November 85.11 | 39.2 | 2.172 | 73. 36.1 | 2.086 | 75.91 | 34.0 | 2.231 | 67.78 | 37.2] 1.824 | 65.36 | 37.0 | 1.766 | 69.00 | 38.2) 1.8 
December... .. 87.58 | 40.4 | 2.171 | 72.76 | 35.9 | 2.027 | 78.77 | 35.3 | 2.233 | 69.92 | 38.2) 1.831 | 65.46 | 36.9 | 1.776 | 65.93 | 37.7 | Ld 
1049; January... ..... 87.49 | 40.0 | 2.186 | 70.08 | 34.5] 2.030 | 76.82 | 34.4) 2.230 | 69.29 | 37.9 | 1.830 | 63.03 | 35.5 | 1.777 | 64.53 | 36.5 | 1.8 
February ¢....| 86.08 | 30.1 | 2.201 | 65.71 | 322/ 2040 | 79.10 | 35.4 | 2.235 | 66.31 | 36.2) 1.831 | 60.06 | 33.7 | 1.781 | 67.65 |) 37.3) 18 
| 





















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe C-6: Earnings and Hours of Contract Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor—Con. 

















Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 

Year and month pan : 

Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 

weekly | weekly | hourly | weekly | weekly | hourly | weekly | weekly | hourly | weekly | weekly | hourly 

earnings; hours earnings jearnings*| hours earnings jearnings*| hours earnings jearnings*| hours earnings 

a 

1948: Average----------------- $66. 61 40.6 $1. 639 $62. 41 41.6 $1. 500 $69. 69 39.9 $1. 746 $66. 16 40.4 $1. 637 
Janeery .....----.------- 60. 48 38.1 1. 587 54. 69 38. 1 1. 436 63. 95 38. 2 1. 675 57. 86 37.6 1. 637 

61. 96 37.8 1. 638 55. 04 36. 2 1. 528 65. 76 38.4 1,711 59. 81 37.9 1. 577 
63. 09 38.8 1. 628 55. 88 37.6 1. 487 66.74 39. 2 1. 702 62.15 38.8 1. 604 

64. 30 40. 2 1. 600 58.12 40.1 1, 449 67.91 40.0 1, 696 64. 42 40.5 1. 591 
63. 69 39.8 1. 600 58. 99 40.4 1. 460 66. 85 39. 4 1. 699 64. 01 39.6 1,615 
67. 28 41.7 1.614 62.75 42.1 1. 489 71.15 41.5 1.715 66. 36 41.0 1. 619 
68. 33 41.8 1. 634 64. 47 43.1 1. 494 70. 83 40.6 1.744 69. 36 42.0 1, 652 
69. 40 42.3 1. 639 65. 70 43.8 1.501 |" 72.57 41.1 1. 665 69. 59 41.9 1. 662 
70. 56 42.4 1. 663 67. 30 44.1 1. 526 73. 66 41.0 1. 795 69. 82 41.9 1. 666 
70. 40 42.1 1, 672 67.42 43.7 1. 541 73. 18 40.7 1.7 69.7 41.7 1, 671 
65. 31 39. 1 1. 671 61. 54 40.6 1. 514 67. 53 37.5 1, 803 67. 00 39.8 1. 683 
69. 64 40.7 1.712 62. 62 40.7 1. 538 74. 47 40. 6 1. 833 69. 03 40.6 1. 702 
1949: January 67. 54 39.5 1.710 59. 98 39. 2 1. 530 73. 00 39.7 1, 839 67. 52 39. 6 1. 705 
68. 07 39.7 1.715 61. 20 39.8 1. 536 72. 34 39. 4 1, 835 68. 82 40. 1 1. 716 









































1 Covers contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 
months shown (over 14,000), but not necessari y identical establishments. 
The data cover all employees engaged on-site or off-site in actual construction 
work (including pre-assembly and pre-cutting operations) on both privately 
and publicly financed (4-— Excluded are all nonconstruction workers, 
on or off the site. This series revised in coverage, effective with January 


1948 data. An article, ““Revised Series Hours: and Earnings in Contract Con- 


struction er explaining the revisions, will appear in the June 1949 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

2 Includes types not shown separately. 

3 Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 

4 Preliminary. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index! for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 






























































Commodities 
[1935-39 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration? 
ow : . - Housefur- | Misco}j9, 
Year and month All items Food Apparel | Rent “ sail Other é nish ings See 
_ Total | electricity fuels ” 

1913: Average 70.7 | 79.9 | 69.3 92.2 | 61.9 | (4) (4) (4) 59.1 “0G 
1914: July 71.7 | 81.7 | 69.8 92.2 | 62.3 | (4) | (*) (4) 60. 8 52 0 
1918: December 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 | 90. 4 (4) (4) | (4) 121.2 | a 
1920: June 149. 4 185.0 209.7 119.1 104.8 (4) (4) (4) 169.7 | 100.7 
1929: Average 122. 5 132.5 | 115.3 141.4 112.5 (4) (4) (4) 111.7 | 104 § 
1932: Average 97.6 86.5 | 90.8 116.9 103. 4 (4) (4) (4) 85. 4 | 101? 

1939: Average 99.4 95.2 | 100. 5 104.3 | 99. 0 98.9 99.1 100.2 101.3 aK 
August 15 98.6 93.5 100. 3 104. 3 | 7.5 99.0 95.2 100.0 100. 6 100.4 

1940: Average 100.2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 | 99.7 98. 0 101.9 100. 4 100. 5 1011 

1941: Average 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 | 102.2 | 97.1 108.3 104. 1 107.3 | 104 
January 1! 100. 8 | 97.6 | 101.2 105. 0 100.8 97.5 105. 4 100. 3 100. 2 101.8 
Decem ber 15 110.5 113.1 114.8 108.2 | 104.1 96.7 113.1 105. 1 116.8 107.7 
1042: Average 116.5 | 123.9 | 124.2 108. 5 | 105. 4 96.7 115.1 110.0 122.2 110.9 
1943: Average 123.6 | 138. 0 129.7 108.0 | 107.7 | 96.1 120.7 114.2 125.6 115.8 

1044: Average 125. 5 136. 1 138.8 108.2 109.8 95.8 126.0 115.8 136. 4 121 
1945: Average... | 128, 4 | 139. 1 145.9 108.3 | 110.3 95. 0 128.3 115.9 145.8 194 | 
August 15... 129.3 | 140.9 146.4 (5) 111.4 95.2 131.0 115.8 146.0 124 5 
1946: Average... 139. 3 | 159. 6 160.2 108. 6 | 112.4 92.4 136.9 115.9 159.2 128.8 
June 15 133.3 145.6 57.2 108. 5 110.5 92.1 133.0 115.1 156.1 197.¢ 

November 15 152. 2 187.7 171.0 (8) | 114.8 91.8 142.6 117.9 171.0 132 
SGT: DCGRROR.. ccpccoccceccoecs 159.2 193.8 185.8 111.2 121.1 92.0 156. 1 125.9 184. 4 130.9 
Decem ber 15 coall 167.0 206. 9 191.2 115.4 127.8 92.6 171.1 129.8 191.4 144.4 
1948: Average... nd 171.2 210. 2 198. 0 117.4 133.9 94.3 183.4 135. 2 195.8 149.9 
March 15 166. 9 202.3 196.3 116.3 130.3 93.8 175.5 132.2 194.9 146.2 
April 15.. 149.3 207.9 196. 4 116.3 130.7 93.9 176.1 133.2 194.7 147.8 

May 15-. 170.5 210.9 197.5 116.7 131.8 94.1 178.5 133.7 193. 6 147 
June 15..... 171.7 214.1 196. 9 117.0 | 132.6 94.2 180. 6 134.2 194.8 147.5 
July 16.... } 173.7 216.8 197.1 117.3 | 134.8 04.4 185.0 136.5 195. 9 150.8 
August 15 174.5 216.6 199.7 117.7 | 136.8 04.5 190. 1 137.3 196. 3 152.4 
Septem ber 15 174.5 215.2 201.0 118.5 | 137.3 04.6 191.0 137.6 198. 1 152.7 
October 15 173.6 211.5 201.6 118.7 | 137.8 95.4 191. 4 137.9 198.8 153.7 
November 15 E 172, 2 207.5 201.4 118.8 137.9 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 
Decern ber 15. ‘ 171.4 205. 0 200. 4 119.5 137.8 95.3 191.3 138. 4 198.6 154. ( 
1949: January 15 170.9 204.8 196. 5 119.7 138. 2 95.5 191.8 139.0 196. 5 154.1 
February 15 169.0 199. 7 195. 1 119.9 138.8 96. 1 192. 6 140.0 195. 6 154.1 
March 15 | 169.5 201.6 193.9 120.1 138.9 96.1 192. 5 140.4 193.8 154.4 
1 The ‘Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families‘in | cities,”’ varies from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since 
formerly known as the “Cost of living index’’ measures average changes in World War I. ; 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities 2 The group index formerly entitled ‘“‘Fuel, electricity, and ice’’ is now de 


signated ‘‘Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration’’. Indexes are comparable wit! 


bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 
those previously published for ‘‘Fuel, electricity, and ice.”” The subgrou; 


in large cities whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large “Other fuels and ice’’ has been discontinued; separate indexes are presented 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods for “‘Other fuels’’ and “‘Ice.”’ 
?The miscellaneous group covers transportation (such as automobiles 


used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 
rice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
tconomiec Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost professional] care and medicines); household operation (covering supplies and 

of Living. different kinds of paid services); recreation (that is, newspapers, motion 
Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each pictures, and tobacco products); personal care (barber- and beauty-<hop 

of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major service and toilet articles); etc. 

groups of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available ‘ Data not available. 

since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 5 Rents not surveyed this month. 


and their upkeep and public transportation fares); medical care (including 
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TaBLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Periods 




















Denver, Colo..---------- as 
Detroit, Mich....---.......- 
Houston, Tex---.---.-. ‘scinit 


fanapolis, Ind..-........ 
ae eevilie, OC 
Kansas City, Mo-_--.. steel 
Los Angeles, Calif.........- 
Manchester —— se ecto 
Memphis, /enn...---- sibentbia 
i iwnakes. EM 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 
i - 
New Orleans, L&-.-.-......-- 
New York, aaa age 


CE SS 
Philadelphia, Pa.-........_- 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............- 
Portland, Maine...._...._.- 
Portland, Oreg--.---........ 
Richmond, Va.....-......-.. 


Savannah, Ga.............. 
—") 
Seattle, Wash............--. 
Washington, D. C 





























[1935-39 = 100] 
Oct. 15,/Sept.165, 
1948 1948 
173. 6 174.5 
(?) (3) 
(3) 179. 2 
176.9 178. 6 
167.8 169. 0 
172.7 (?) 
178. 1 179. 4 
175.5 176.3 
(?) (?) 
171.0 (2) 
174.6 175.4 
174.7 | 175.4 
178.0 (?) 
(?) 179.1 
167.5 (3) 
171.8 171.0 
176. 5 (3) 
(2) 177.1 
(?) (?) 
(?) 173.8 
(2) 177.3 
(?) (?) 
171.7 | 173.3 
(3) (3) 
174.1 174.8 
177.1 | 178.3 
(2) 170.7 
180, 1 (?) 
170.0 (3) 
(2) 175.0 
(3) 177.1 
178. 4 (3) 
(?) (3) 
(?) (3) 
(?) (?) 





1 The indexes are based on time-to-time ch 
services purchased by moderate-income families 


indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in snother. 
! Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 





in the cost of goods and 
large cities. They do not 


2) cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
ones every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule, 
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TABLE D-8: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 








































































































[1935-39 = 100] — 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 
Food Apparel Rent Housefurnishings| Miscellaneous Year| 
City | Total Gas and electricity 
| >) eeeconene —_— 
Mar. 15,| Feb. 15,| Mar. 15,| Feb. 15,| Mar. 15,| Feb. 15, | Mar. 15,| Feb. 15, | Mar. 15,| Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15,| Feb. 15 as 
1949 1949 | 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949” - re 
CRI Be os | | | —— & wa» 
Average... 201.6} 199.7 | 193.9} 195.1 | 120.1 | 119.9} 138.9 138. 8 96.1 96.1 193.8 195.6 | 154.4] 154) = - 
oe -< ~~ — _——s grace ——————— _ =, 
Atlanta, Ga 198.3 194.7 (") 202.0 (2) 123.2 151.3 151.2 83.3 83.3 (!) 198. 8 (‘) 157.4 re 
Baltimore, Md 212.9} 210.3] 192.1 (*) 17.1} @® 148.2] 148.4] 121.9] 1220] 198.5) (1) 14.7) (1) | 10: 
Birmingham, Ala 197.4 195. 8 201.1 204.7 (4 141.1 135. 6 135.6 79.6 79.6 188. 2 190. 7 150.7 150.2 at 
“,oston, Mass 190.9] 187.8] 183.8] 185.8] 116.4] (3) 155.0) 154.8] 117.1] 117.1] 1820] 187.2] 145.9] 4469 iol: 
Suffalo, N. Y 195. 0 191.4 (*) (*) ( (7) 143.6 143.6 101.3 101.3 (‘) (') (") (1) 9° A 
Chicago, I} 205.9} 202.7] 198.6] 198.0] 139.0] (4%) 131.4} 131.4 83. 5 83.5] 182.1] 182.4] 156.5] 555 1 a 
Cincinnati, Ohio 201.9 199.7 191.4 192.2 115.7 (2) 146. 4 146. 4 101.9 101.9 188.7 191.2 155.7) 154.9 1943: A 
Cleveland, Ohio 210. 2 207.2 (*) 194.1 (?) 126.6 145.8 145.8 105. 6 105. 6 (+) 182. 8 (') 153.3 a A 
Denver, Colo... 207.0 204. 5 (‘) (*) (7) (?) 112.1 112.1 69. 2 69. 2 (*) () (1) (Qj) 1980: Al 
Detroit, Mich.. 195. 1 194. 5 190.4 190.9 (?) (4) 152.7 152.6 91.9 91.8 201.2 202.1 167.0 | 167.0 
Houston, Tex....-. 209. 6 208. 0 204. 1 204.4 (4) 122.3 99.4 99.4 81.5 81.5 193.3 197.9 153.4 153.7 1946; A’ 
Indianopolls, Ind | 197.9 195. 5 (") (‘) (2) (7) 158. 5 158.6 86. 6 86.6 1) (‘) () () a. 
Jacksonville, Fla | 206.0 201.2 191.3 (‘) 128.1 2) 146.9 146.9 100. 5 100. 5 187.6 (‘) 160.7 (1) 2 
Kansas City, Mo | 189.8 189. 2 (‘) (‘) (2) ) 128. 5 128. 5 67.1 67.0 (4 (4) (‘) (1) a7: A 
Los Angeles, Calif | Bee 210.8 188.0 189.9 (*) 126. 2 94.5 94.5 89.3 89.3 186.7 188.6 154.8 155, 2 
Manchester, N. H | 199. 3 196. 4 (") (') (2) (2) 154.6 | 156.8 98.7 98.8 (') () (1) (1) 1948: A 
Memphis, Tenn 211.9 212.2 206. 6 (‘) 130.3 (2) 140.6 135.0 77.0 77.0 182.7 (‘) 144.7 1) : 
Milwaukee, Wis . 202.8 200. 8 (*) 196.3 (4) 118.2 146.1 146.1 104. 5 104. 5 (*) 195.3 G 50.3 A 
Minneapolis, Minn 192.4 190.1 198.4 (‘) 131.1 (*) 142.1 142.6 78.9 78.9 189. 8 (‘) 159.7); (1) M 
Mobile, Ala 206. 9 207.4 198.8 (") 126.2 (2) 129.9 129.8 84.0 83.9 174.8 (‘) 145.7} ( J 
New Orleans, La.. 211.0 210. 2 (') 206. 6 (4) 113.6 113.4 113.4 75.1 75.1 (4) 198. 8 ! | 146.9 It 
New York, N. Y 202. 4 200. 0 192.4 193.9 (%) (2) 135. 2 135.3 102.3 102.1 183.3 185. 4 159.1 | 159.4 A 
Se 
Norfolk, Va ‘ 203. 5 202.0 (‘) 190.7 (*) 115.9 154.1 154.1 102.6 102. 6 (4) 196.6 (‘) 152.8 Oo 
Philadelphia, Pa¢ 196. 7 195.0 190.0 190.8 (2) 120.2 144.7 144.7 103.0 103.0 195. 5 197.2 152.6 152. 5 N 
Pittsburgh, Pa 204. 6 202. 2 227.9 229. 7 (?) (?) 140.3 140.4 103.4 103. 4 198.1 197.9 147.4 147.6 D 
Portland, Maine wi 191.5 189.7 194.0 (*) 113.4 (2) 152.9 153.8 108.3 108. 2 190.9 (*) 151.8 () 
Portland, Oreg 222. 5 220. 4 () (') (7) (7) 138. 2 138. 6 94.2 93.8 (*) (‘) ( (1) 1949: Ja 
Richmond, Va. 197.1 193. 5 (‘) () (4) (2) 143.3 143.3 95.6 95.6 (1) (*) (*) (!) F 
St. Louis, Mo. 207.6 207.1 197.5 (‘) 119.8 (4) 135.3 135. 7 88.4 88.4 173. 5 (‘) 145.2; () N 
San Francisco, Calif 216.3 219.3 190.0 (‘) 116. 2 (*) 82.7 82.8 72.7 72.7 166. 6 (4) 165.6} (‘) 
Savannah, Ga 212.4 208. 5 (4 (‘) (?) (4) 156.9 156.9 108. 6 108. 6 (') (‘) (4) (1) — 
Scranton. Pa oa 201.1 196. 0 (‘) 203.1 (4) 110.3 144.4 144.6 91.8 91.8 (4) 78.8 (*) 144.1 1 The 
Seattle, Wash ..| 213.5] 213.6 (t) 194.2 (2) 124.0] 128.0] 128.0 93.2 93. 2 (*) 196.3 (1) 157.1 during 
Washington, D. C..... 198. 8 195, 2 (‘) 216.3 (4) 104.3 138. 5 138. 6 98.6 98.6 () 204. 4 (‘) l throug! 
‘che 
familie: 
1 Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 2 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to a stag- The 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional gered schedule. fixed-b 
tive im 


citles according to a staggered schedule, 
age pr’ 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,! by Group, for Selected Periods 







































































[1935-39 = 100) 
Cere- Meats, Meats Fruits and vegetabies 
ale poul- Dairy Fats | Sugar 
yearand month | Al) | and | ‘try Chick-) Fish | prod- | Eggs Bever-| and | and 
™ foods |bakery) an Beef — ucts Can- ages | oils |sweets 
prod-| {ch | Total) and | Pork | Lamb Total | Fresh | eq | Dried ° 
ucts veal 
ous; Average .....- tb <3) 3°) a a ee 129.4 | 1386.1 | 160.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 126.2) 175.4 
Ss, ee 0S 0 acl soneval-conmectovacecs 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4] 145.0 | 120.0 
1920: Average. ...-.- fs if & | ie Pe ee Sere res Sere 131.0 | 143.8 | 160.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2] 114.3 
1932: Average. -.---- 8a OO 6D ae eee eee eee eee eee 84.9; 82.3) 103.5 | 105.9) O11} 912) 112.6) 71.1 89 6 
1939: Average. ------ 95.2} 04.5) 96.6] 96.6] 101.1) 88.9) 99.5] 93.8) 101.0; 95.9) 91.0) 04.5) 05.1) 92.3); 93.3) 05.5) 87.7] 100.6 
August.......-| 93.5 /| 93.4) 95.7) 95.4) 996) 88.0) 08.8; 046) 006/ @.1/ 90.7) 02.4] 92.8) 91.6) 00.3) 049) 845 05.6 
io: Average...----| 96.6) 06.8) 05.8) 04.4/ 102.8 / 81.1) 081.7) 04.8) 1106/ 101.4) 93.8) 06.5) 97.3) 92.4) 100.6) 02.5) 82.2 96.8 
191: Average. .-.--. 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2 97.9) 106.7] 101.5 | 94.0] 106.4 
December 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 109.7 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1] 108.5 114.4 
1942: Average. ------ 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 182.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6 126.5 
1943: Average. ---- 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 127.1 
104: Average. ---. 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 126.5 
1945; Average. ---- 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 186.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 180.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0 126. 5 
August.---.-- 140.9 | 109. 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171. 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0 126.6 
1946: Average. ---- 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 143.9 
JERS. ..---- -| 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 106.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 126.4 136, 2 
November . 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170.5 
1947: Average.---- 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 197.5] 180.0 
1948: A verage---.---- 210.2 | 170.9 | 246.5 | 243.9 | 258.5 | 222.5 | 246.8 | 203.2 | 312.8 | 204.8 | 208.7 | 205.2 | 212.4 | 158.0 | 246.8 | 205.0 | 195.5 174.0 
March -..--.- 202.3 | 171.0 | 224.7 | 218.2 | 228.5 | 204.3 | 216.8 | 194.7 | 313.6 | 201.1 | 186.3 | 206.9 | 214.2 | 157.7 | 253.9 | 204.4] 191.7] 174.4 
A ae 207.9 | 171.0 | 233.8 | 229.5 | 241.2 | 212.3 | 232.6 | 198.4 | 307.2 | 205.8 | 184.7 | 217.4 | 228.4 | 156.4 | 252.1 | 204.4 191.4 173.6 
——- 210.9 | 171.1 | 244.2 | 242.0 | 255.8 | 219.1 | 253.5 | 202.1 | 305.0 | 204.8 | 184.9 | 218.0 | 229.4 | 156.4 | 250.0 | 204.6 196.6 173.0 
BBiinscscee 214.1 | 171.2 | 255.1 | 255.2 | 273.9 | 223.5 | 271.2 | 207.6 | 209.3 | 205.9 | 194.2 | 214.9 | 225.2 | 157.4 | 248.0 | 205.1 | 200.5 170 6 
(SS 216.8 | 171.0 | 261.8 | 263.0 | 280.9 | 233.8 | 275.0 | 209.3 | 301.6 | 200.0 | 204.3 | 213.4 | 223.2 | 157.7 | 248.0 | 205.2 | 200 8 170.9 
= 216.6 | 170.8 | 267.0 | 269.3 | 286.2 | 246.1 | 266.6 | 207.8 | 304.4 | 211.0 | 220.2 199.6 | 204.8 | 157.8 | 249.2 | 205.3 | 197.8 172.3 
September_._.| 215.2 | 170.7 | 265.3 | 265.9 | 280.8 | 247.9 | 256.6 | 209.4 | 314.9 | 208.7 | 226.6 | 195.8 | 199.6 | 159.0 | 249.1 | 205.6 | 196.8 173, 2 
October -.---- 211.5 | 170.0 | 256.1 | 254.3 | 269.8 | 233.9 | 249.4 | 204.0 | 325.9 | 203.0 | 239.0 | 193.5 | 197.3 | 158.9 | 238.1 | 205.9 | 193.0 173.1 
November. -_-.-.| 207.5 | 169.9 | 246.7 | 243.1 | 262.4 | 214.4 | 246.5 | 200.5 | 328.1 | 199.5 | 244.3 | 180.4 | 192.4 | 159.4 | 230.6 | 206.4 | 189.4 173.3 
Decem ber-.---- 205.0 | 170.2 | 241.3 | 235.4 | 255.1 | 206.2 | 238.6 | 208.0 | 328.1 | 199.2 | 217.3 | 192.3 | 196.2 | 159.4 | 229.8 | 207.8 | 184.4 173.0 
1949: January --.-.-.-.- 204.8 | 170.5 | 235.9 | 228.2 | 244.5 | 203.1 | 234.4 | 208.9 | 331.7 | 196.0 | 209.6 | 205.2 | 213.3 | 159.2 | 228.4 | 208.7 | 174.7 173.4 
February-.-... 199.7 | 170.0 | 221.4 | 212.3 | 220.5 | 196.3 | 2284) 199.0 | 327.2 | 192.5 | 179.6 |2213.7 | 224.9 | 158.6 |2224.6 | 209.0) 159.8 174.3 
a 201.6 | 170.1 | 229.6 | 222.5 | 230.3 | 206.4 | 240.7 | 198.9 | 325.9 | 190.3 | 180.1 | 214.5 | 226.0 | 158.0 | 227.9 | 208.5 | 155.1 175.5 





1The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. 
— included sre selected to represent f sales to moderate-income 

The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 
fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- 
tive importance of chain and independent store sales, in computing city aver- 
age prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and mioderate- 


income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, in 
combining city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for a}! 
cities combined. 

Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1947 (1935-30= 100), may be found in Bulletin 
No. 938, ‘Retail Prices of Food—1946 and 1947,”” Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
U. S. Department of Labor, table 3, p. 42. Mimeographed tables of the same 
“—- | —_— January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 

evised. 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 




































































[1935-89 — 1004 
| ee 
, Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. July June | Ma Apr. Mar. Jun 
City i040 | 1040 | 104d | 1048 | 1948 | 1048 | io4s'| 1948 | To4s | i048 | 1948 | 1048 | 1048 | ‘Tove | 4% 
ee oar ~~ n cae? a _— 
United States......-- chic 201.6! 190.7] 204.8] 205.0] 207.6 | 211.5] 215.2] 216.6] 216.8 | 214.1] 210.9] 207.0] 2023] 145.6 oT 
| eee |e | eee es | ee == =r Cereal 
Atlanta, Ga................-| 1083 | 104.7 | 2021] 23.3] 205.9 | 208.3) 214.2) 215.7) 212.4 | 200.9) 207.9] 204.7; 201.1 | 141.0] » Ct 
Baltimore, Md............. | 212. 210.3 | 213.5] 2146| 218.7] 224.8] 2287] 2289] 297.7] 225.8] 221.6] 217.8] 2123] 1824] a! 
Birmingham, Ala...........| 197.4] 105.8 | 202.0] 204.8] 205.4] 210.8] 216.3! 219.3] 218.0] 212.7] 200.6] 207.6 | 207.2] 147.7] w,. 
Boston, Mass...............| 190.9} 187.8] 1941 | 104.2] 100.2] 2026] 207.2] 208.8] 210.2] 204.1] 100.2] 1082] 1022] 138.0] m, 
Bridgeport, Conn...........| 197.9} 194.9] 200.0] 201.0] 205.9 | 200.3) 2127] 2146) 214.4] 210.8] 207.5] 201.4) 105.6) 1391] gy; 
Buffalo, N. Y......-.-......| 195.0 | 101.4] 197.9] 200.0] 201.6] 206.4] 210.1] 213.0] 2129] 211.6] 207.9] 200.2} 106.6] 140.2] gy, B 
Butte, Mont...-............| 201.3 | 201.5 | 206.0] 205.7] 200.3] 214.9] 214.5] 2151] 216.6) 214.7] 207.4] 201.3] 200.5 | 130.7] 
Cedar Rapids, lowa'.......| 207.8 | 206.8] 211.5] 211.8] 214.4] 218.0] 220.2] 222.2) 224.4] 224.8] 219.7] 217.0) 2082] 1482] ° 
Charleston, 8. O............| 193.8 | 190.8 | 196.9 | 197.1] 198.9 | 204.9] 207.7) 2080) 211.4 | 208.1] 206.7} 204.8) 190.1 | 140.8 | Gi; Mest! 
Chicago, Ill.........- oad 206.9 | 202.7 | 207.3 | 208.2] 211.9] 218.0] 221.4] 223.6 7} 221.3] 218.4) 2122] 204.3) 1428] ) M 
Cincinnati, Ohio............| 201.9] 190.7 | 205.5] 205.2] 200.4] 2144] 2180] 2181] 220.4] 216.8] 213.6 | 210.1] 206.1] 141.4] wm, 
Cleveland, Ohio............ 210.2 | 207.2 | 212.8] 213.0] 217.0 | 220.9] 225.6] 229.0) 226.2] 223.7] 2180] 213.0] 200.3] 149.3] gw, 
Columbus, Ohio............| 184.3 | 182.3 | 188.6 | 180.4] 193.1 | 197.2] 200.8] 202.2] 201.9] 100.2] 106.3] 1038.1 | 100.8 | 136.4] gg) 
Dallas, Tex.......--........| 2020] 200.7] 207.1 | 2082) 212.7] 214.7] 217.3] 215.2] 213.3] 210.9] 210.5) 206.7] 208.0] 1424] 9) 
Denver, Colo...............| 207.0 | 204.5 | 200.6] 211.0 { 207.7] 2083] 210.6 | 213.1] 217.0] 216.6] 213.3) 208.5) 2023] 145.3 | g; 
Detroit, Mich...............| 195.1] 194.5] 197.3 | 198.7] 199.9] 204.4 7.6] 210.1) 213.2] 211.3] 208.0] 208.9] 197.7] 145.4] mw, 
Fall River, Mass............| 190.6] 105.3 | 199.8] 200.4 | 202.5] 200.1] 211.6] 213.5] 214.1] 211.8] 207.2] 201.2] 107.2] 138.1] 95, 
Houston, Tex............... 200.6 | 208.0 | 215.7 | 218.1 | 217.6 | 220.8] 223.7] 223.8] 2221] 220.0] 218.1 | 210.3] 216.0] 144.0] o7¢ 
Indianapolis, Ind...........| 197.9 | 195.5 | 200.9 | 204.8] 206.8] 211.8] 216.0] 217.1 | 2126] 211.8] 208.0) 206.7) 203.8) 141.5] m7 
Jackson, Miss.!............. 203.7 | 205.4 | 200.5 | 213.8] 212.7 | 218.6] 220.7] 220.6] 220.8] 216.7] 2180] 2183) 214.6] 150.6 
Jacksonville, Fla............| 206.0] 201.2] 210.6 | 200.9] 212.6] 217.8] 219.3] 220.7) 2228] 222.9] 217.3] 214.7/ 208.1 | 180.8] 05; 
Kansas City, Mo........._- 189.8 |} 189.2] 1946] 104.7] 108.5 | 201.1] 204.4] 205.4] 2044] 204.4] 202.2) 197.9] 193.0 | 134.8] O15 P 
Knorville, Tenn.’........._. 222.1 | 221.3 | 230.0 | 233.9] 233.9] 236.7] 241.6] 2446] 241.7] 288.4] 286.2) 233.9) 230.0] 165.6)... F 
Little Rock, Ark............ 198.0} 197.2] 199.8] 201.6] 2024] 2065] 2120] 2124] 213.4] 210.0) 200.2) 206.4] 208.8) 130.1 | 04; 
Los Angeles, Calif....__. ..} 211.2] 210.8] 215.5 | 214.9] 213.7] 213.1] 212.1] 2127] 213.1] 212.1] 2126] 213.9) 208.9] 154.8] os 
Dal 
Louisville, Ky.....-........| 187.7 | 189.2] 193.9] 106.6] 1089] 201.7] 207.2] 207.4] 206.8] 208.8] 201.6) 1982/ 103.9] 135.6] 9%) ri 
Manchester, N. H..........| 199.3 | 106.4] 201.8 | 208.6] 204.8] 210.4] 215.5] 217.8] 218.4] 218.0] 208.9] 204.9) 2020] 144.4) 0%, Cc 
Memphis, Tepa............| 21.9 | 2122] 217.1 | 217.9] 219.0] 223.7] 227.8] 227.1] 220.8 | 226.7] 223.2/ 222.2] 219.9] 153.6] 9% N 
Milwaukeo, Wis............| 2028] 200.8 | 206.5] 205.0] 207.5] 211.2] 216.3] 2188] 218.3] 216.3] 213.7] 210.9) 204.6) 144.3] 91) iN 
Minneapolls, Minn..-- = 192.4} 190.1 | 195.3 | 105.6] 197.8 | 2022] 206.0] 200.2] 2082] 206.2] 206.0) 203.0) 108.1 | 137.5 | 05,9 . M 
PRS: 
DOR, BD cccnesesconces 206.9} 207.4] 214.5] 211.8] 211.3] 213.8] 222.1] 222.7] 2225] 219.8] 217.0) 216.3) 212.2] 149.8] o1 Fruit 
SIME Blt Ceenacescccncedt 197.6 | 196.3 | 200.1 | 201.2] 203.9] 205.8] 211.1] 2126] 2128] 200.9] 204.7] 203.0] 196.4] 147.9] 95.4 
New Haven, Conn......... 193.6 | 190.9] 195.1 | 104.5] 199.6] 203.5] 205.3] 205.6] 208.3] 205.4] 201.2] 197.7] 193.0] 140.4] %: 
New Orleans, La............| 211.0 | 210.2 | 213.2] 216.1] 218.0 | 220.8] 227.7] 2285] 233.2] 227.8) 223.0 | 228.7) 224.3 | 157.6] 97 
New York, N. Y............| 2024] 200.0] 205.3] 2043] 208.7] 211.5] 216.2] 216.9] 217.9] 213.9] 210.0] 2086] 201.2] 149.2] 0.3 , 
Norfolk, Va.................| 203.5 | 202.0] 208.7 | 200.8] 211.8 | 217.1] 220.2] 220.5] 216.9] 214.4] 213.3] 210.5] 206.0 | 146.0] 9%. 
Omaha, Nebr.......... __-..| 196.5 | 195.7 | 198.0 | 203.1] 205.6] 210.2] 210.3] 211.1] 2086] 210.1 | 207.2] 202.5) 197.7 | 139.5 | %3 
DUCT nesteatummbiwosant 210.8 | 207.9] 215.7 | 216.8] 218.0] 222.1] 230.3] 230.8] 224.9] 227.3] 223.8] 217.0] 205.8 | 151.3) 4 
Philadelphia, Pa............| 196.7 | 195.0 | 200.4] 100.3] 202.0] 2084] 212.0] 2125] 210.9 | 200.4 | 205.0] 2028) 196.3 | 143.5 9%.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 204.6 | 202.2 | 208.0] 208.0] 211.0] 215.1 | 219.5] 220.9] 2223] 219.6] 213.7) 200.8) 204.8) 147.1] 9235 
Portland, Maine............| 191.5 | 189.7] 1943] 105.0] 198.0] 204.1] 207.0] 200.8] 200.7) 204.1] 100.4) 107.0) 1024] 1384) 059 
Portland, Oreg..............| 222.5 | 220.4] 224.2] 223.5] 222.9] 227.7| 231.4] 234.1] 233.7] 228.2] 220.5) 223.2] 220.4] 1658.4) %.1 
Providence, R. I.......- ...| 206.4] 202.9] 210.1 | 200.2] 211.7] 2184] 223.8] 227.2) 224.9] 222.0] 217.9] 213.1 | 205.5) 144.9) 9.7 C 
Richmond, Va.........- 197.1 | 193.5 | 200.3 | 201.5] 203.6) 200.7] 214.1] 211.7] 200.4] 205.8) 203.4) 200.6) 107.6) 138.4) 0%: 
Rochester, N. Y........... | 193.3] 192.1] 105.5 | 106.5] 196.7 | 200.7] 207.3] 200.7] 211.2] 208.8] 205.1 | 2008) 1067) 1425) 913 C 
St. Louls, Mo_............- 7.6 7.1] 224] 2122) 213.1 | 217.4] 223.0] 225.3] 2242) 222.0] 2182] 213.6) 210.9 | 147.4) 8 
St. Paul, Minn........ .| 1004] 188.9] 1929} 1921] 1948] 100.7] 203.1] 204.5] 204.7] 203.7] 203.5) 200.5) 195.3 | 137.3) %3 
Balt Lake City, Utah.......| 207.3 | 207.4] 211.8] 200.8] 208.8 | 211.2] 214.7] 216.0] 217.1] 216.8] 216.8) 2129) 207.3 | 151.7) %¢ 
San Francisco, Calif... .... 216.3 | 219.3 | 223.2] 221.1 | 219.5 | 223.0 | 224.2] 224.3] 293.2] 221.€| 223.4) 210.5) 215.3 | 155.5) 85 r 
Savannah, Ga............. 212.4} 208.5] 215.3 | 216.0) 215.0] 219.2 | 222.4] 223.8) 228.8] 224.6] 223.3) 221.4) 213.6 | 158.5) 0.7 . 
Scranton, Pa............ ‘a 201.1 | 196.0} 201.6 | 201.1] 202.8] 200.2] 213.2] 217.3] 218.2] 216.1] 212.2) 208.9) 201.8] 144.0] 92! Fats | 
Seattle, Wash_-.......-.__- 213.5 | 213.6} 214.4] 211.8] 213.4] 217.5] 221.0] 221.9] 223.4] 220.8] 221.4 | 216.5) 2125) 151.6] 04.5 L 
Springfield, Ml.............. 207.5 | 206.0] 214.0] 214.4] 215.2 | 210.5] 226.4] 227.0) 224.9] 234.4] 2193) 2126) 200.1 | 1650.1] 9%! H 
ashington, D. O........ | 1988) 195.2] 2024] 201.8] 203.5 | 209.2) 2129) 214.9] 215.1 | 215.4) 200.7) 205.1) 198. 145.5 | 94.1 8 
Wichita, Kans!_......... | 216.1 | 213.0 | 219.0 | 220.4} 222.2] 220.0) 223.0] 224.7] 296.7] 2236.4] 225.8) 220.3 215.9) 154.4 |...... 8 Mi 
Winston-Salem, N.C.'......| 197.8 | 195.6 | 203.7 | 206.6 | 2061 | 212.7] 215.6] 215.8] 212.9) 200.5) 208.4 | 206.0/ 202.7] 145.3 |-..... we 
'June 1940= 100. reports lost in the mails, Index for Feb. 18 reflects the correct level of {00 ‘y 
'Estimated index based on half the usual sample of reports. Remaining prices for New Orleans. ‘In 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 








Aver- 
age 
Commodity rice 
far. 
1049 
Leena 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents 
Flour, wheat.........--. 5 pounds..| 48.1 
Corn flakes....-..-.----- 11 ounces..| 16.8 
Corn meal.-.......-----.-..pound. 9.5 
OO petnant Bt 
Rolled oats #_......-.. ...20 ounces. .| 16.7 
ery products: 
oy Se pound..| 14.0 
Vanilla cookies. .............do...-} 45.5 
Mests, pcultry, and fish: 
oe 
eef: 
ene eteeht. . ..0-c00-<.40..--1 AF 
TED SOGEK. cecccccecccese- do...-| 64.5 
Chuck roast............. do..-.| §2.7 
Hamburger? ......-..--- do...-| 50.1 
Veal: 
SE encossnecncacecns do....| 99.8 
EE 6..004 RF 
Bacon, sliced ............ do..--{ (8.1 
Ham, whole_.....-- ———— Sf 
ST Pl oncteccesccshens do...-| 35.5 
Lamb: 
ES cuincerepeenaccess ---d0..--| 69.4 
Poultry: Roasting chickens___-.. do..--| 59.9 
Fish: 
Fish (fresh, frozen) ®.........do....| (6) 
Salmon, pink *._....- 16-ounce can._| 60,7 
Dairy products: 

CO pound..| 73.4 
i nateakentecescnocecece atuee-t CAS 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ......-.- quart..| 21.6 
Milk, fresh (grocery)........-..- do...-| 20.3 
Milk, evaporated... -_.- 14}4-ounce can..| 13.7 

Eggs: Eggs, fresh...................dozen..| 62.4 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
a ddnenehsécec-ccocesPONNd.-| 16 9 
Didintccntesbecetacess+O0c.c-1 6 
Oranges, size 200_..........dozen_-| 49.7 
Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, green...........-...pound..| 91,2 
i Sa 8.1 
is idiseeetatbens .-.bunch..| 9.9 
as wowe---hend..| 18, 4 
a --pound. 6.1 
i Pudcccdsaneee --15 pounds._| g5 5 
Pi iisttcnedccetocecces pound..| 35.3 
Sweet potatoes..............- do...-| 32.1 
Canned fruits: 
Peaches. ............- No. 2% can..| 29 4 
. . , Se es 
Canned vegetables: 
SS No. 2 can..| 19.8 
8 SE es do... 15.1 
OO Eee es 
Dried fruits: Prunes...........pound..| 90 8 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans...do_...| j¢ 9 
Beverages: offee en ae “er 52. 3 
Fats and oils: : 
ne do... .. 19.6 
Hydrogenated veg. shortening '..do....| 2¢ ¢ 
Salad Di tkienasnedéwedhe ~slite 36. 7 
Margarine... ............. ececse pound..| 33 } 
Sugar and sweets: 
a wibidliinie do...-| 9.5 





Indexes 1935-39 100 























Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 
1949 | 1049 | 1049 | 1948 
186.3 | 186.4 | 187.0 | 185.7 
178.0 | 177.8 | 177.4} 177.8 
185.1 | 186.4 | 189.0 | 194.9 
107.3 | 107.4 | 107.2 | 107.6 
151.8 | 152.2 | 155.5 | 155.8 
163.5 | 163.3 | 163.2 | 163.0 
194.4 | 104.3 | 195.6 | 194.9 
234.5 | 218.5 | 248.3 | 261.1 
224.1 | 213.8 | 241.7 | 263.1 
235.0 | 224.3 | 257.7 | 276.8 
161.9 | 156.8 | 175.9 | 181.7 
250.0 | 251.9 | 248.7 | 248.7 
293.5 | 201.6 | 203.4 | 204.6 
178.8 | 179.5 | 190.0 | 195.8 
217.2 | 213.3 | 222.6 | 233.3 
169.7 | 171.1 191.6 | 211.6 
244.5 | 232.1 | 238.1 | 242.4 
198.9 | 199.0 | 208.9 | 208.0 
066.8 | 267.2 | 272.4 | 268.5 
462.7 | 466.3 | 468.3 | 466.0 
| 

201.8 | 203.6 | 205.9 | 207.6 
on). 9 | 234.0 | 245.8 | 246 

ms? 77.5 | 170.9 48 
179.8 | 182.4 | 185.7 | 180.4 
192.5 | 200.2 | 204.6 | 208.0 
180.1 | 179.6 | 200.6 | 217.3 
289.8 275. 5 | ag! 241.5 
975.2 | 272.7 | 267. 269.3 
75g | 165.7 | 168.4 | 153.7 
104 | 222.0 | 234.6 | 173.3 
211.9 | 179.2 | 163.7 | 142.5 
184.3 | 196.7 ae 184. 2 
223.3 | 220.2 | 185. 170.8 
148. 1 | 158.9 | 185.7 | 156.9 
937.9 aed. 420.4 20k. ¢ 
ora & | 259. 4 | 202. 3 es ° 
234, 2 | 220.9 | 211.4 | 198.1 
108. 2 | 168.4 | 169.0 | 168.2 
182. 5 | 182.6 | 180.4 | 181.3 
159.8 | 189.4 | 160.2 | 160.4 
115.3 | 117.0 117.1 117.2 
177.1 | 178.3 | 179.6 | 189.0 
224.0 | 220.9 | 218.9 | 216.6 
230.0 | 226.4 | 230.1 | 246.2 
208.1 | 208.6 | 208.3 | 207.4 
131.1 | 123.2 | 163.2 | 181.0 
76.8 187.1 197.2 | 202.8 
+g | 166.1 | 159.3 | 162.7 
181.9 | 186.7 | 199.0 | 208.6 
176.3 | 175.1 | 174.2 | 173.8 
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1048 
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177. 
199, 
109, 
155, 


162. 
194, 


woe oaoo 


—o 


269. 
262. 
201. 
184, 


secoew 


248. 


219. 
200. 
227 


200. 


i 


2F0 


200, 


o- 


208. 
467. 


246 
188. < 
191, 
210.0 
244.3 


1 

0 
205.7 
6 

3 

4 


229. 1 
270. 6 
151.0 


224.9 
133. 7 
184.3 
15k. 9 
154 
109, 
155, 


181, 


168, 
178. 


159, 
117, 
181, 
211. 
256. 
206, 


191, 
204. 
163. 
213. 


174, 2 
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184. 2 
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210 
112 
155. 
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193. 
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193. 
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253. 6 
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207.0 
229. 4 
200. 2 


253. 4 
204. 0 


270. 2 
452.6 
212.7 
250. 0 
186.0 
191.1 
216.9 

0 


239 


220. 7 
269. 9 
192.1 


155 

139 

191. 
163. 
147. 
202. 
16), 
181. 


—ne ero oN 
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1f6, 
176, 


1f0. 2 
116.7 
181.3 
200. 1 
278. 2 
WA. 6 
106. 1 
205. 6 
165.7 
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260, 2 
261.7 
156, 
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185, 
1kO, 
263. 
164, 
262 
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14h, 
273. 


160, 
168, 
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148, 
112. 
14, 
204, ! 
310 
24. 
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108. 5 
218.2 
167.1 
242.0 


171.4 
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175 
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118, 
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163. 
188, 
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Apr. 
1048 


189, 6 
175.8 
216.4 
118. 4 
154.8 


163, 2 
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206, 
142. 
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' July 1947=— 100, 

‘Index not computed. 

' February 1943 = 100. 

‘Not priced in earlier period, 


833145—49——_8 


§ 1938-39 = 100. 
6 Average price not computed. 
’ Formerly pubiished as shortening in other containers. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 
[1926 = 100] 
| Se 
— 
All 
Fuel Chem Mis. All| com. 
, 7 3 com. 
AR is Hides Tex- and Metals Build-| icals House- cella- | Raw Semi- | Manu- modi. modi e 
com. | Farm and tile | light. | #04 ing and fur- | neous | mate- | ™8DU-| fac. s lett 
Year and month 4; | prod- | Foods | leather ; g metal nish- fac- tured tes | except 
modi- nets wed prod- ing ‘rod. | mate- allied in com- rials tured od. | except | far anil 
ties? | mets ucts | mate- aete | tials | prod- eects modi- articles Sots? farm | prod All co! 
rials ucts ties Prod- | ucts 
ucts? | and Ferm 
| foods: Gi 
————E ™ = Li 
1913: Average. _... 60.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69. 4 69.0 70.4 0! 
1914: July ----| 673] 714] 629/ 607) 56.3] 655.7) 701] 629) 77.9) 567] 881] 67.3] 67.8) 669] 657| g: 
1918: November... 126.3 150.3 | 128.6 131.6 142.6 114.3 143.5 101.8 178.0 99.2 142.3 138. 8 162.7 130. 4 131.0 1%.5 Foods 
1920: May . 167.2 149. 8 147.3 193. 2 188, 3 159.8 156. 5 164.4 173.7 143.3 176. 5 163. 4 253. 0 157.8 165 4 170.4 D 
1920: Average... _. 95.3 104.9 99.9} 100.1 90. 4 83.0] 100.5) 95.4 044.0) 04.3) 826] 97.5) 93.9] 045) 03.3 1.6 C 
, F 
1942: Average ... 64.8 48, 2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 uP M 
1049: Avernge.__.. 77.1 65.3 70. 4 05.6 69.7 73.1 04.4 00. 5 76.0 86. 3 74.8 70. 2 77.0 80. 4 79. 5 81.3 
Auguset....... 75.0 61.0 7.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 85. 6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 8] 8) 
1040: Average. . 78.6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 04.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 89.8 83.9 
ides 
1041: Average 87.3 82.4 82.7} 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4; 103.2 R4.4 04.3 82.0 83.5 86.9 89.1 88.3 9 9 . } 
Decem ber... 03.6 04.7 00.5 114.8 91.8 78.4 103.3 107.8 90. 4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 04.6 93.3 93.7 H 
1042: Average... 98.8 | 105.9 99.6 | 117.7 96. 9 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7 100.6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 055 L 
1943: Average : 103.1 122.6 106. 6 117.5 7.4 80. 8 103. 8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2 112.1 92.9 100. 1 98.7 08 9 0 
1044: Average 104. 0 123.3 104.9 116.7 08. 4 83. 0 103. 8 115.5 95. 2 104.3 93. 6 113.2 04.1 100. 8 09.6 8.5 
xtil 
1046: Average .... 105, 8 128, 2 106. 2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95. 2 104. 5 04.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 99.7 3 Cc 
August... ... 105.7 | 126.9) 106.4] 118.0 09. 6 84.8 | 104.7); 117.8 95.3 | 104.5 04.8 | 116.3 95.5 | 101.8 | 100.9 90.9 Cc 
H 
1044: Average......| 121.1 148. 9 130. 7 137. 2 116.3 00.1 115.5 132. 6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 199, 5 R 
June oat fae 140.1 112.9 122. 4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 06. 4 110.4 98. 5 126.3 105. 7 107.3 106. 7 105.8 8i 
November .| 139.7 169. 8 165.4 172. 5 131.6 04.5 130. 2 145.5 118.9 118, 2 106. 5 153. 4 129.1 134.7 132.9 120.7 v 
1047: Average . 152.1 181.2 | 168.7 | 182.4] 141.7 | 108.7] 145.0] 179.7] 127.3 131.1 | 115.5 | 165.6] 148.5 | 146.0] 145.5 135.2 0 
1048: Average : 165.0 | 188.3] 179.1 188.8 | 148.6] 134.1 163.6! 199.0} 135.1 | 144.5{ 120.5] 178.4] 156.6] 159.4] 159.6 150.7 Fuels 
March baa 161.4 186.0 173.8 185.4 149.8 130.9 155.9 193.1 136.1 142.0 120.8 174.7 152.9 155. 8 155.7 147.7 A 
April ‘¢ 142.8 186.7 176.7 186. 1 140.3 131.6 157.2 195.0 136. 2 142.3 121.8 175.5 154.1 157.6 157.3 148.7 B 
May....-e....| 163.9 189. 1 177.4 188. 4 150. 2 132. 6 157.1 196. 4 134.7 142.6 121.5 177.6 153. 8 158. 5 158. 2 149.1 Cc 
June ———— _ + 196. 0 181.4 187 7 149. 6 133. 1 158. 5 196.8 135. 8 143 2 121.5 182. 6 154. 5 159. 6 159.4 149.5 E 
July .-| 168.7 195. 2 188.3 189.2 149. 4 134.7 162.2 199. 9 134.4 144. 5 120.3 184.3 155.9 142.6 162.6 151.1 G 
a 1f0. 5 191.0 189 8 188. 4 148.9 136. 6 170.9 273. 6 132 0 145.4 119.7 182. 0 159. 6 164. 6 164. 6 153. ] P 
September 168.7 189.9 186. 9 187.5 147.9 136. 7 172.0 204.0 133.3 146.6 119.9 181.0 158, 8 163.9 163.8} 153.3 
October 145, 2 183.5 | 178.2 185. 5 146.9 137.2 172.4 203. 5 134.8 147.5 119.0 177.0 158, 4 160, 2 161.0 153.2 Meta 
November....| 164.0 180.8 174.3 | 186.2 147.5 137.3 173.3 203.0 133.9 148. 2 119.2 175.2 161.0 158.7 160.1 | 153.5 A 
December....| 162.3 77.3 170.2 185.3 146.7 137.0 173.8 202. 1 130. 6 148.4 118.5 172.1 160.8 157.5 158. 8 153.0 
1949: January ...../ 140.4) 172.5 145.8 | 184.8 146.1 137.1 175.6 | ©292.3 | ©126.3 | ¢148.1 117.3 | 169.3 140. 4 158.2 '¢ 157.8) 1592 I 
February.....| 158.1 168. 3 161.5 | 182.3 | 145.2 } 135.9 175.5 | °¢ 201.5 | ©1228 | ©1483) 115.3 | 164.8 159. 6 154.0 | © 155.7 | l h 
March......-. 158, 4 171.3 162.9 180. 4 143.7 134.4 174.4 200. 0 121.1; 1481! 1157 167.2 157.0 154.1 155.3 | 150.8 
| j | ! | 
N 
' BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary available in summary form since 1947 for all commodities; all commodities P 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are less farm products and foods; farm products; foods; textile products: fuel and 
prices prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated lighting materials; metals and metal products; and building materials Build 
from 1-day-a- week prea s; the monthly index from an average of these Weekly indexes are also available for the subgroups of grains, livestock, ER 
prices. Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are peers meats, and hides and skins. : C 
The Indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. The L 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (Fora rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly P 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1137.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor P 
Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau giving vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried s 
monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups Apri] 1942 prices forward in each computation through Septem ber 1946. C 
and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes are * Corrected. on 
C 
I 
F 
} 
€ 
Hous 
I 
I 
Mise 
‘ 
( 
I 
] 
f 
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ls TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 
= 
[1926= 100] 
aS_ 
An 1949 1948 | 1946 | 1939 
m.- - 7 = a a SS 
: and subgroup | 
kk ome Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | June | Aug. 
Reet _—_—__—_— j -_ —_—- am | 
4 
hn al) commodities #....-----.- 158.4 | 158.1. 160.6 | 162.3 | 164.0 | 165.2) 168.7 _ 160.5 _ 168.7 _ 166.2 _ 16.9 162.8 161.4 | 112.9 75.0 
a we products a eS, 171.3 | 168.3 | 172.5] 177.3 | 180.8|) 183.5] 189.9] 191.0] 195.2] 106.0] 180.1 | 186.7] 186.0] 140.1 61.0 
foods GehRD. .0<<00- cons geece- 162.6 | 157.2 | 167.7] 171.1 | 171.1) 170.4] 176.9) 170.2] 190.6) 200.2) 213.5) 217.9) 2180) 151.8 51.5 
ivetosk and poultry'.| 195.0 | 187.2] 104.7] 204.6] 213.4] 223.4] 244.2] 250.0] 250.8] 230.2] 219.0] 204.4] 200.4] 137.4 66.0 
— jvestock..........- 209.5 | 201.1 | 200.9 | 221.7 | 234.1] 246.9] 2688) 273.3 | 2728) 250.5] 2386.1 | 219.7] 224.1] 143.4 67.7 
70.6 Other farm products....| 158.3 | 158.9 / 159.4) 161.4 | 162.6) 162.0] 158.6) 157.8] 161.9] 165.4 / 163.3) 166.4) 162.2) 137.5 60.1 
184 F00d8...----~-=--=~-------=- 162.9 | 161.5 | 165.8] 170.2] 174.3] 178.2] 186.9| 189.5] 1883] 181.4 177.4] 176.7] 173.8] 112.9 79 
1704 Dairy products --.-.-.---- 154.8 | 159.8} 163.6] 171.2] 170.7] 174.9] 179.9] 185.1] 182.9] 181.3 | 176.6] 181.0] 179.8) 127.3 7.9 
01.6 Cereal products. --...--- 146.5 | 146.7] 148.0] 149.8/ 150.5] 149.6] 183.3] 154.0] 154.5] 155.1 | 156.3 | 1580] 158.6] 101.7 71.9 
Fruits and vegetables _.| 151.7} 152.3] 145.3] 139.8] 139.6] 137.1] 139.4] 1405] 151.2] 1477] 147.0] 148.6] 148.7] 136.1 AS. 6 
9 Meats, poultry,and fish'.| 214.8 | 205.1 | 214.2] 220.8 | 227.4] 239.8] 266.5 73.7 | 263.8] 241.3 | 283.2] 226.0] 217.17; 110.1 73.7 
81.3 BEGEER.. .ccesccccece- 222.4 | 212.5 | 222.8] 230.8 | 240.0] 255.0) 277.4| 279.6 77.2| 265.1 | 262.3 51.5] 240.6] 116.6 78.1 
) Other foods...-..------- 126.6 | 127.5] 134.4] 140.9] 149.4] 150.4] 149.1] 146.9] 148.5] 148.1) 144.2) 144.4] 144.3 98. 1 60.3 
83. 
, Bias: — leather products..} 180.4] 182.3] 184.8] 185.3] 186.2] 185.5] 187.5] 1884] 189.2] 187.7] I8&%4] ISG&.1]) 185.4] 122.4 92.7 
00.9 HE GORD cee e even ne e-e-e- 187.8 | 187.8] 187.8] 188.0] 188.1] 189.7] 190.0] 189.4] 186.3] 185.8] 185.6] 101.7] 193.8] 120.5 100. 8 
93.7 oides and skins......-.-. 181.8 | 185.9] 198.7] 197.2] 206.0 2.0] 210.6] 212.1 | 220.3] 215.2] 2180] 190.3] 186.2] 121.5 77.2 
55 ATED 1738.9 | 183.9} 185.4] 186.5 | 183.8] 180.4] 181.9] 186.0] 189.2] 186.9] 1882] 183.6] 185.9] 110.7 84.0 
% 9 Other leather products..| 145.6 | 145.4] 145.4] 148.6] 148.6] 148.6] 148.6] 148.6] 149.9] 150.9) 150.9] 143.3; 143.8] 115.2 97.1 
98.5 
Textile products...........- 143.7 | 145.2] 146.1 | 146.7] 147.5] 146.9] 147.9] 148.9] 140.4] 149.6] 150.2] 180.3 | 149.8] 100.2 67.8 
99.7 he 147.0 | 147.3] 147.7] 148.8] 149.1] 148.8] 148.6] 148.3] 148.3] 145.2] 145.8] 148.8] 144.6] 120.3 81. 5 
0.9 Cotton goods...........| 180.1 | 184.8] 186.9] 189.2; 191.7] 195.0] 196.8] 205.3] 209.3] 213.1) 217.8] 219.2) 2183) 139.4 65. 8 
Hosiery and underwear 101.2} 101.3] 102.5] 103.7 |] 104.0] 104.6] 104.8] 104.9] 104.9] 105.3 105. 4 105. 4 105. 4 75.8 61.8 
18.5 Rayon and nylon'......| 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.6 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40,7 30. 2 28, 6 
105.8 Silk*..... 50.1 50.1 50.1 46.4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46. 4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46. 4 (*) 44.3 
120.7 Woolen and worsted___.| 161.8] 162.1] 161.6] 159.6] 159.6] 150.7] 150.0] 149.4] 147.5] 147.8] 147.5] 147.8] 145.7] 112.7 75.8 
135.9 Other textile products..| 184.9] 186.9] 189.0; 190.0] 190.5] 100.5] 189.3] 186.6) 184.5] 183.1 | 174.2] 170.0] 174.7] 112.8 (3.7 
150.7 Fueland lighting materials. | 134.4 | 135.9] 137.1 | 137.0] 137.3] 137.2] 136.7] 136.6] 135.7] 183.1 | 182.6] 131.6] 130.9 87.8 72.6 
147.7 RTS 127.9 | 138.0] 137.7 | 136.4] 136.4] 136.4] 136.5] 136.0] 131.6 27.1 | 125.5 | 124.6] 124.6] 106.1 72.1 
148.7 ss coal.......-| 195.5 | °196.9 }°196.5 | 194.9] 195.1] 195.1} 195.1] 194.6] 193.1] 182.6) 181.8] 1789] 177.9] 182.8 06.6 
i. lS 222.9} 222.9) 220.5} 219.9 | 219.0] 218.7] 217.6] 217.4] 212.3] 206.6; 205.4 197.5 190.6 | 133.5 104.2 
149. § Pletricty | ES (3) (3) 67.7 67.7 67.3 66. 5 66. 3 65. 5 66. 4 65.7 65.4 66,1 65.7 ..3 75,8 
Te iz Of Oe ee (3) 91.9 | °88.1 ] ¢91.0 92.6 90.9 90.7 86.9 00, 4 90. 7 89.3 89.1 88, 7 70.6 86.7 
= ! Pensions and products | 115.9 | 118.7] 121.3] 122.0] 122.8] 122.8] 122.2] 122.1] 122.1 | 1221 | 1221] 121.8) 121.8 64. 0 51.7 
53.3 
153, 2 Metalsand metal products? | 174.4 | 175.5] 175.6] 173.8] 173.3] 172.4] 172.0] 170.9] 162.2] 188.6] 157.1] 157.2] 155.9) 112.2 93. 2 
153. 5 Agricultural machinery 
153.0 and equipment! ....| 144.2 | ©144.2 | ¢144.1 | 143.9] 143.5] 142.5] 140.5) 135.6] 134.1 132.2} 130.5 | 120.8] 120.3] 104.6 03. 5 
Farm machinery *...| 146.7 | °146.7 | °146.6 | 146.5! 146.0] 144.9] 1428] 137.7] 136.3] 134.1 | 182.1] 131.3 | 130.8] 104.9 04.7 
152.9 Iron and steel .......-- 168.4 | 169.1 | 169.1 | 165.4 | 165.0] 164.5] 164.0] 163.1] 153.2] 149.4) 1489] 1494) 147.7] 110.1 95.1 
151.8 Motor vehicles ....... | 175.2] 175.8] 175.8] 175.7] 175.3] 175.3] 175.0] 174.1] 168.2] 163.9) 161.7] 161.6] 161.6] 135.5 92. 6 
150, 8 Passenger cars *_...- 182. 5 183. 2 183.2 183.3 183. 2 183. 2 182.9 181.9 175.0 171.0 169. 0 169.0 169.0 142.8 05.6 
a 142.4} 142.4] 142.4] 142.0] 140.4 140.3 | 140.2] 139.7] 137.3 132. 1 120.7] 120.2] 129.3] 104.3 77.4 
oo Nonferrous metals......| 168.4 | 172.5 | 172.5] 172.5] 171.4] 167.0] 166.4] 165.9) 153.7) 162.1 180.0 | 149.8 | 146.8 09, 2 74.6 
ities Plumbing and heating - 155.3 | 156.1] 156.9] 157.3) 157.3] 157.3] 157.0] 153.9] 145.3] 145.3] 143.2] 138.7) 138.7) 106.0 79.3 
| and 
rials Building materials........-. 200.0 | ©201.5 |° 202.3 | 202.1 | 203.0} 203.5] 2040] 203.6] 199.9] 196.8) 106.4] 195.0 | 193.1] 120.9 89.6 
‘ock, Brick and tile........__. 162.4 | °162.4] 162.5] 160.5] 160.4] 160.1] 158.9] 1586] 157.9] 153.3] 162.8] 152.6] 151.6] 121.8 90. 5 
aR 134.3 | ¢134.3 | ©134.1 | 12336] 133.7] 133.7] 133.3 | 133.2] 132.2] 1288] 1282] 127.5] 127.4] 102.6 91.3 
The Lumber... .. 294.7 | $206.9 | ¢290.5 | 305.6] 310.7] 314.5] 317.1 | 3195] 318.1] 313.2) 312.9) 2809.2] 303.8] 176.0 90.1 
thly Paint and paint ‘materials| 162.3] 165.6 166. 3 161.5 161.6 160.4 160. 2 158. 1 157.9 158, 7 1/8. 4 158. 6 156.7 | 108.6 82.1 
' an Prepared paint... 151.3} 151.3] 151.38] 142.9] 1429] 142.9] 1429] 142.9] 142.9) 1429) 143.1] 143.1) 143.1 99.3 92.9 
rices Paint materials.....| 177.4 | 184.3] 185.8] 184.8] 185.2] 182.5] 1822 77.6 77.3 | 179.1 | 17821] 1788] 174.7] 120.9 71.8 
otor Plumbing and heating..| 155.3 156.1 | 156.9] 157.3} 157.3] 157.3] 157.0] 15839] 145.3 | 145.3] 143.2] 138.7] 138.7] 106.0 79.2 
Tied Structural steel 178.8 | 178.8] 178.8] 1788] 178.8] 178.81] 178.8] 1788] 159.6] 143.3] 153.3] 155.8] 155.8] 120.1 107.3 
Other building materials | 178.3 | 179.1 | 179.1 | 176.9) 175.6] 174.8] 174.8] 173.4] 167.1 | 168.5] 163.1 | 162.2] 161.8] 118.4 89. 5 
Chemicals and allied products | 121.1 | °122.8 | ¢126.3 | 130.6] 133.9] 1348] 133.3] 132.0] 134.4] 125.8] 134.7] 136.2] 136.1 06. 4 74,2 
Chemicals..............}| 118.4 | ©119.6 | ©122.2 | 122.4 | 124.8] 127.6 | 126.0] 126.3] 127.8] 126.2] 125.9] 126.8) 126.8 98. 0 83.8 
Drug and pharmaceu- 
tical materials _...__. 142.4] 148.9]|¢150.4] 1514] 151.9] 152.6] 152.7] 153.3] 153.6] 153.7] 153.3] 183.8] 154.4] 100.4 77.1 
Fertilizer materials......| 119.6 | 120.8] 120.8] 120.1] 119.5] 117.2] 116.2] 1149] 115.0] 113.9) 116.0] 115.2] 114.9 82.7 65. 5 
Mixed fertilizers.......- 108.3 | 108.3 | 108.7] 108.3] 1079] 1079] 107.8; 105.9]{ 104.4 103.2} 103.2] 103.1 103.1 86. 6 73.1 
Oils and fate............ 129.3} 131.7] 146.1] 179.4] 195.1] 192.9] 188.6] 180.3] 193.2] 212.7) 205.0] 212.3] 211.4] 102.1 40.64 
' 
Housefurnishing goods. -_.-.-- 148.1 | ©148.3 | ¢148.1 | 148.4] 148.2] 147.5] 146.6] 148.4] 144.5] 148.2] 142.6] 142.8] 1420] 110.4 85.6 
Furnisbings............. 154.0 | 154.2 | ° 153.4 153. 6 183.6 | 152.5 | 151.5 149.3 | 148.6 146.7 145.8 | 145.2] 144.7] 114.8 90.0 
Furniture *_.........._-- 142.1] 142.4] 142.8] 143.1] 142.8] 1428] 141.6] 141.6] 140.4] 130.9] 139.6} 139.6) 139.4] 108.5 81,1 
Miscellaneous.............-- 115.7 | 115-53] 117.3] 118.5] 119.2] 119.0] 119.9] 119.7] 120.3 | 121.56 | 121.5] 121.8] 120.8 08. 5 73.3 
Tires and tubes ‘._.....- 64.6 64.7 65. 5 6A. 2 66. 2 66. 2 66. 2 66. 2 66.2} 63.5 | 65. 5 63. 4 63. 4 65.7 59. 8 
Cattle feed.............- 209.2 | 190.4] 212.0] 217.1] 2179] 195.4] 201.7] 108.4] 239.6) 202.4 | 201.1 | 206.9] 284.2] 197.8 68. 4 
Paper and pulp.......-. 167.2 | 168.0; 168.3 | 160.6 | 160.9] 170.2] 370.9! 169.0] 166.8] 167.3 | 167.4] 167.8) 167.3] 115.8 am) 
Paperboard.......-.. 155.5 | 157.6] 189.0] 161.7] 1622] 164.0] 165.6) 1607] 1722] 174.6| 175.1 | 1756] 174.7] 115.6 66.2 
TE 158.4] 158.4] 158.4] 1584] 1684] 1684] 1584) 154.7] 150.9] 150.9) 150.9] 190.9] 15.9] 107.3 83. 9 
Wood pulp__......-- 223.7 | 227.3 227.3] 233.6) 2369] 236.0) 238.9; 238.9) 2389/ 2389, 238.9) 2389) 2389) 154.1 69. 6 
Rubber, crude__..-..-.- 40.0 38.8 39. 5 38.9 40.4 45.0 46. 4 48. 1 49.6 | 3 | E:). 46. 7 42.3 46. 2 84.9 
Other miscellaneone__._| 125.6 | 126.4) 128.1 | 129.5) 130.5) 131.1 |} 182.1 | 132.2] 130.0 |! 29. 8 20.7 | 180.2] 130.2] 101.0 81.3 
Soap and synthetic 
detergents’_.......... 140. 4 143.0 149.6 153.7 157.0 157.2} 158.2 158. 6 159.8 | 159.6 | 160.1 165.9 167.0 101.3 78.9 






































! Bee footnote 1, table D-7. 3 See footnote 2, table D-7. + Not available. ¢ Corrected, © Revised, 
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TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ! 
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—_ 
Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | ™an-days ae Month 
Month and year mons Sastnes 2 i 
eginning . eginning ; Perce 
in month or ptt y in month or ee Number estimated 
year year Working tims 
1935-39 (average) eS AR Ly ee RT. 4 ee BEY EE 16, 990, 000 0.7 
1045 os Ee Ee See ee ee ee = 0 | ees <  . | a 38, 000, 000 4 
1046 oe PER ES LS SR ee Set DLT Lnctueeeseadbeméa 116, 000, 000 L4 
1047 : TG Mi AB 2s SE BA ) Saati S | 4) Sabra 24. 400). ND ‘ 
1948 : aecaliditlbas isadiaiataati DTT sons canmeonantis iS 3 | eae 34, 100, 000 
1948: March <iitiaanie re es Ae SS OS ee oe 271 426 494, 000 552, 000 6, 440, 000 
a AE ES Se ee 319 496 174, 000 621, 000 7, 410, 000 
RE ET Te 339 553 168, 000 344, 000 4, 080, 000 e 
June Re RRR Se eee 349 565 169, 000 243, 000 2, 220, 000 : — 
July EN RE EE SE Sl ARE Sy, oa ie 394 614 218, 000 307, 000 2, 670, 000 9 
XC R RIS AR FET 355 603 143, 000 232, 000 2, 100, 000 1936 
September SOTA ATE MO 00 OER 299 553 158, 000 267, 000 2, 540, 000 f : 1939 
Octoher........- ty ie SAID 8, om 8 Ae 256 468 110, 000 194, 000 2, 060, 000 : 1942 
NC eae Ay AM al i A ER 216 348 111, 000 189, 000 1, 910, 000 r 1946 
REED cuduasdhalatonshbvehcnetiiadidtatstemehnss 144 283 40, 500 93, 100 713, 000 ee 
BON TN ©, scicisidncaddvisbnounanditctstniibbinlicnin li 225 | 400 | 70, 000 110, 000 800, 000 J 948 
February 3 ; an 225 350 | 80, 000 120, 000 650, 000 I 
March ?___. | 75 400 500, 000 540, 000 3, 600, 000 4 
' 
' All known work stoppages, arising out of Jabor-management disputes, ments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the Indirec 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employee: 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures oa ‘‘work- are made Idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
ers involved” and ‘“‘man-days Idle” cover all workers made idle in establish- 2 Preliminary estimates. 
F; Building and Construction 
9 
Tasie F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! ” 
[Value of work put in place] 
Expenditures (in millions) if 
a Pe — tion 
Type of construction 1949 2 1948 ? | 19487) 1947! Fore 
‘eee bece oerahd | <——_ ernn 
| Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | Apr. | Total | Tots a 
- -—— ~-- = = = | ——' __ _- a —. +} 
| 
‘Total new construction ¢ $1,368 |$1, 248 si, 148° $1, 269 |$1, 447 |$1, 646 $1,814 $1, 901 |$1, 934 '$1, 874 |$1, 754 's, 572 |$1, 378 |$13, 775 $14, 3% ay 
Private construction | 987 | 928| 880 | 977} 1,129 | 1,256 | 1,355 | 1,427 | 1,454 | 1.423 | 1,348 | 1,222 | 1,099 |14, 563 | 11,179 tons 
Residential building (nonfarm). - . 440 | 400! 375 450 547 615 | 670 | 707 720 707 682 | 625 | 550 | 7,223 | 5,2% 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)*....| 252 | 262 271 25 305 325 327 | 331 329 321 303 | 275 263 | 3,578 | 3,1 
Industrial | 89 | 96 | 104 | 110 114 | 116 116 116 113 110 110 lil 116 | 1,397 1,7 
Commercial > ‘ 76 | 79 | 78 82 93 | 106 110 119 123 124 114 96 87 | 1,224 & 
Warehouses, office and loft 
buildings 23 25 | 27 29 31 32 32 1 32 31 28 26 24 23 323 2i¢ 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 
rage 53 54 | 51 53 62 74 7 87 92 96 88 72 64 901 619 
Other nonresidential wunene.. ‘ 87 87 | &9 93 9s 103 101 96 93 87 79 68 60 957 54 
Religious 24 24 25 26 27 28 27 25 23 21 18 16 13 236 
Educational 19 20 21 22 24 25 25 24 23 21 19 16 16 239 
Social and recreational 19 19 19 20 21 23 23 22 22 20 18 15 13 211 | 2 
Hospital and institutional __- 12 11 ll 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 116 107 
Remaining types *.. 13 13 13 15 16 17 16 15 15 15 14 11 G 155 1] 
Farm construction 30 18 10 12 13 22 39 63 82 81 62 50 37 500 45) 
Public utilities ’ ‘ 2f5 248 224 2:0 264 294 319 326 323 314 301 272 249 | 3, 262 2, 338 
Railroad 7 7 25 27 33 36 39 38 36 34 33 | 34 | 25 379 
Telephone and telegraph 62 57 46 45 56 60 61 61 63 65 65 | 62 63 713 
Other public utilities 176 164 153 158 175 198 219 227 224 215 203; 17 161 | 2,170 1, 510 
Public construction § ; | 381 320 268 292 318 390 459 474 480 451 406 350 279 | 4,212 | 3,14 
Residential building 13 10 s Ss 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 85 18 
Nonresidential building (other than | 
way ot or naval facilities) ..........- | 135 122 107 109 110 116 115 109 103 95 85 | 7§ 73 | 1,057 
Educational : | 70| 64 60 60 61 62 60 57 53 49 44{ 42 39} 567 2 
Hosgital and institutional - 35; 31 26 7 27 27 26 25 23 21 18; 15 13 | 219 
All other nonresidential 30 | 27 21 | 22 22 7 29 27 27 25 23 | 22 21 271 14 
Military and naval facilities.... pecs] a) 9 | 7 7 9 11 11 11 12 11 11 | 12 13) 137 2 
Highways i a 100 | 68 | 52 68 83 131 186 200 220 206 179 140 89 | 1,585 | 1,3 
Sewer and water : 46 | 42 39 4l 42 45 47 49 47 46 43 40 38 481 BS 
Miscellaneous public. service enter- | = 
prises * : 8 . 5 6 5 7 10 10 10 11 11 11 9| 108 1 
Conservation and development 53 46 39 40 50 58 66 71 65 59 55 47 38 | 597 oon 
AR GGRGF Giles © ncccandcceccccsccs 17 15 | ll 13 12 15 17 17 16 16 15 14 12 162 it 
| | 
! Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of ‘Includes major additions and alterations. 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- § Excludes nonresidential building by privately owned public utilities. 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value * Hotels and miscellaneous buildings not elsewhere classified. 
of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time. These 7 Includes nonresidential building. 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the § Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomic energy projects 
tabulations for urban building authorized and the data on value of contract * Covers primary publicly owned electric light and power systems ané 
awards reported in table F-2. loca! transit facilities. 
2 Revised. 1° Airports, navigational aids, monuments, etc. 


§ Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 













































































Value (in thousands) 
: Conservation and 
Building development 
ins Nonresidential 
Period ota 
new con-| Air- Heep! 4 : maeae, High- All 
struc- | ports’ Resi- ospital an Ad. Rec. jar- ways | other # 
tion # Total den- Edu- institutional ees Other} Total | lama- ome, 
tial Total > tion a tion flood 
tional 4 and ert contro! 
Total | .V°:,| Other] gen- [tential 
eral § 
ED. . ccemmenvosenaces $1, 533, 439} (7) $561,394) $63,465) $497,929) (8) (8) (8) (’) (‘) (*) $189,710) $73, 797|/ $115, 913) $511, 685) $270, 650 
1090. .--...----------- 1, 586, 604! $4,753) 669,222) 231,071] 438,151 (8) (') (') (8) (*) (*) 225, 423) 115,612) 109, 811} 355, 701} 331, 505 
SOND . noccsccasccesces 7, 775, 497/579, 176)6, 130, 389) 549,472/5, 580,917) (*) (8) (*) (8) (*) (8) 217,795) 150,708) 67,087) 347,988] 500, 149 
a 1, 450, 252| 14,859) 549,656) 435,453) 114,203) (*) (8) (8) (*) (8) (8) 300, 405} 169, 253) 131, 152] 535,784! 49, 548 
it cgissavescoqueene 1, 294,069] 24,645) 276,514) 51,186) 225, 328/$47, 692/$101, 831/$96, 123) $5, 708/$31, 159/$44, 646) 308,029) 77,095) 230,934) 657,087] 27,704 
NO. .sccccscosesees 1, 690, 182) 49,718) 332,793 8,328) 324,465) 1,417) 246, 242/168, 015) 78, 227) 28,797) 48,009) 494, 604) 147,921) 346,683) 769,089| 43, 978 
1948: February --- ----- 165, 424) 1,586 47,130 859 46, 271 165; 41,779) 41, 457 222) 1,735) 2,592) 65,119 1,229! 63,890) 50,194 1, 395 
ae 148,77 5, 672 65, 480 61 65, 419 257| 58,624) 56,213) 2,411) 1,230) 5,308) 22,520 6, 721 15,799) 61,582 3, 621 
2a 161,049} 3,840 10, 131 553 9, 578 12 5, 666) 5,049 617} 1,863) 2,037] 84,888) 656,984) 27,904] 58, 247 3,943 
eS 120,385] 5,606} 26, 193 462} 25,731 469} 21,461} 20,044) 1,417] 1,859) 1,942) 10,481 4,738] 5,743] 75,645) 2, 460 
| ERS 146,422) 4,930) 43,751 790} 42,961 89} 19, 201] 13,876} 5,325] 9,661] 14,010) 24.551 8,877] 15,674] 68,518] 4,672 
a 147, 286] 6, 211 15, 442 254] 15,188 0} 10,556) 1,493} 9,063) 1,177] 3,455] 41,947 1,327} 40,620) 78,428] 6,258 
August._-...-...- 133,698} 6,580} 11,599 120} 11,479 4) 8,628 R72] 7,756] 1,041] 1,806) 22,493) 4,269) 18,154) 91,310 1,786 
September-....- - 130, 985} 8,259) 24,053 66} 23,987 31} 15,933) 13,273) 2,660) 2,674) 5,349} 29,091 2,959} 26,132] 65,965 3, 617 
SS a 143, 856; 3,568 41, 449 785 40, 694 0} 34,475) 6,481) 27,994) 3,231) 2,958) 37,166) 19,488) 17,878) 45,747 5, 926 
November. _... .- 107,157} 2,535 12, 470 2,374 10, 996 84 7,408 436) €,972 844) 1,760} 35,402) 12,895) 21,507] 51,672 5,078 
December - - -.. -- 165, 208} 1,039 20, 425 1, 855 18, 570 0} 13, 566 95) 13,471; 1,521} 3,453) 66,901) 22,558) 44,343) 74,085 2, 758 
1949: January *__...-- 87,542) (3) 36, 810 87 36, 723 148 8, 122 359) 7,763) 24,784) 3,669) 14,977 7,596; 7,381) 34,465 1, 200 
February *.---.-- 94,727) (8) 39,110} 1, 970; 37, 140 635; 10,023) 5,468) 4,555 22,615) 3,867) 23, 966) 3,079) 20,887) 28,961) 2,690 
March '®_....... 161,737; (°) 30, 681 a <0) 29, 261 0} 22, 735) 9, ay 13,4 a 1, i 4,950) 82, 566) 22, 536, 60,030) 41,613) 6,877 





! Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- 
tion for the Atomic aeey Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs 
cover amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal Government. 
Force-account work is done, not through a contractor, but directly by a gov- 
ernment agency, using a separate work force to perform nonmuintenance 
construction on the agency’s own properties. 

? Includes major additions and alterations. 

4 Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “‘Other 
nonresidential’ building construction. 

‘ Includes educations facilities under the Federal temporary re-use educa- 
tional facilities program. 


§ Includes post offices, armories, offices, 


and customs houses, Includes 


contract awards for construction at United Nations Headquarters st New 


York Cit 


as follows: September 1948, $497,000; January 1949, $23,810,000, 


* Includes electrification proiects, water-supply and sewage-disposal sys- 


tems, forestry projects, railroad 


elsewhere classified. 
7 Included in ‘All other.”’ 
§ Unavailable. 
® Revised. 
1 Preliminary. 


construction, and other types of projects not 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building’ 
























































hi 
Number of new dwelling units—q 
Valuation (in thousands) keeping only OUse- 
New residentia! building Privately financed 
Addi- 
Period Housekeeping New tions, Pub. 
Total all Non- | onresi- | altera- licly 
classes Privately financed dwelling units | Publicly} house- auiding ions Total | 1fam- | 2-fam- | Multi- fi. 
financed! keep- seneiss ily ily * |family 4 2&nced 
satin dwell- | ing ® pe 
J i ulti- ing 
Total | 1-family |2-family* family ‘| units 
a 

1942 $2, 707, 573} $598,570) $478,658) $42,629) $77, 283) $296, 933) $22,910) $1, 510, 688) $278, 472) 184, 892) 138,908) 15,747) 30,237) 95, a 
1946 4, 743, 414) 2, 114, 833) 1, 830, 260) 103,042) 181,531] 355,587) 43,369) 1,458,602) 771,023) 430,195) 358,151) 24,326) 47,718) 98 31 
1947 5, 561, 754) 2, 892,003) 2,362,600] 156,757; 372, 646 35,177) 29,831; 1,712,817) 891,926) 503,004) 393,720) 34,105) 75,269) 5, 1 
1948... 6, 961, 820) 3, 431, 664) 2,747,206) 184,141) 500,317) 136,459) 38,034) 2,354, 314/1, 001, 349) 517,112) 392,779) 36,650) 87,683) 14 7% 
1948: February... ...... 417, 055 203, 870 146, 701 8, 954 48, 215 9, 430 1, 447 141, 419 60, 889} 32,192) 22, 098 1, 863 8, 231 1, 14 
eo SS 629, 939 318, 589 250, 451 20, 046 48, 092 313 4, 082 223, 592 83,363; 50,576) 37,378 4,094F 9,104 3 
"Rt 717, 982 411, 152 317, 604 34, 650 58, 898 4, 156 6, 170 196, 825 99,679) 64,400) 45, 699 7,041] 11, 660 469 
May.... ; 655, 385 347, 501 291, 208 17, 804 38, 399 4, 204 2, 729 206, 971 93,890} 52,523) 41,423 3, 769 7, 331 58] 
Se 705, 851 366, 417 301, 690 16, 501 48, 226 4, 138 4, 710 224,321; 106,265) 54,260) 42,110) 3,343 8, 807 52) 
July 658, 309 324, 595 264, 506 15, 928 44, 071 11, 739 3, 167 222, 990 95,818) 47,515) 36, 666 2, 974 7,875) 1, 29 
August , 653, 520 349, 753 264, 725 13, 489 71, 539 9, 215 3, 186 197, 059 94, 307} 46,993) 35, 913 2,332} 8, 748 958 
September........ 592, 084 268, 806 14, 157 26, 646 17, 295 3, 163 218, 121 85,599) 39.466) 31,750) 2,837 4,879) 1, 7% 
aaa waa 590, 922 248, 238 217, 735 11, 834 28, 669 13, 779 2, 728 235, 891 80, 286; 38,465) 31, 189 2, 393 4,883) 1, 54) 
November... ... 477, 462 215, 081 178, 348 9, 143 27, 590 23, 913 1, 490 167, 666 69,312) 32,584) 25, 642 1, 729 5,213) 2% 
December._....... 432,979) 168, 483 135, 189 10,043) 23, 251 29,712; 1,940 166, 872; 65,972) 25,549; 19, 225 1,995} 4,329) 3.27 

1949: January ® 409, 729 143, 359 111, 019 9, 607 22, 733 32, 910 1, 120 171, 911 60,429; 23,411) 16,730 1,919} 4,762) 3.6 
February ’. 386, 616 156, 008 118, 322 6, 436 31, 250 23, 439 1, 627 145, 881 59,661) 24,718) 18,322 1, 333 5,063) 2 499 

















! Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts 
awarded in all yrban places, including an estimate of building undertaken 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue permits, 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed building construction 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- 
ment) urban building construction are based primarily on building-permit 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are —— from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from other 
Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow for 
lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 
tion. ‘Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 


Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated 

laces of 2,500 population or more in 1949, and, by special rule, a smal! nun. 

r of unincorporated civil divisions. 

2 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential ani 
nonresidential building. 

3 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 

4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

§ Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings. 

* Revised. 

’ Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4 


by General Type and by Geographic Division ? 


New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places, ' 





Valuation (in thousands) 





Geographic division and 

































































type of new nonresi- 1948 1948 
dential building 
Dec. Nov. Oct Sept. | Aug. July June May Apr. Mar Feb. Total 
All types......---------- $145, 881 $166, 872/$167, 666/ $235, 891/$218, 121/$197, 059/$222, 990|$224, 321/$206, 971/$196, 825/$223, 592)$141, 419/$2, 354, 314 
New England__----- 8,092) 8,288) 12,737) 9,577} 10,533) 15,723] 21,234) 10,289] 10,278) 8,955) 5,236] 147,633 
Middle Atlantic. - - - 28, 386) 29,254) 43,850) 30,241) 33,027] 30,777] 33,605) 50,912) 27,5 55,091} 20,250} 392,348 
East North Central. 34, 823} 32,256) 54,209) 55,258) 49,368) 58,209] 56,373] 37,567] 45,401] 34,903] 26,619 506, 435 
West North Central. 11,345) 11,624) 22,623) 14,832) 17,026) 12,173) 13,671] 12,079) 15,177] 16,435) 16, 566 172, 407 
South Atlantic__-.-- 16, 589} 18,709} 26,463) 24,372) 18,773] 35,759) 24,991] 19,744] 22,841] 25,267] 14, 562 266, 635 
East South Central. 9, 890 5,197} 15,399) 10,613 9,905} 6,779) 8, 883 8, 884 6,175] 9, 957 3, 928 102, 763 
West South Central. 17, 726} 26,047) 16,476) 25,526) 15,019] 27,156) 20,360} 24,690} 21,803} 21,922] 27, 433 271, 383 
Mountain.......---- 4,751} 3,310) 5,697) 18,289) 8,776) 7,779) 4,429) 7,818) 6,442) 8,725) 3,826 82, 603 
~~ (7a 35, 270} 32,979) 38,436) 29,415) 34,630) 28,634] 40,773] 34,988] 41,182] 42,340] 22, 999 412, 106 
Industrial buildings *. _- 19, 964) 20,387) 33,631) 21,120) 27,043) 24,351) 33,059) 26,233] 26,820) 32,509) 16,819 209, 371 
New England___.-.-.. 1, 445 1, 483 2, 569 914 546; 3, 526 2, 365 2, 360 971 1, 806 1, 051 19, 840 
Middle Atlantic_ - _- 5, 083 7, 347 4,955} 3,035) 7,220 5,119 5,165} 8,375 7,439) 6,42) 3, 598 65, 934 
East North Central. 7, 600 4, 393 8, 137 9, 423 9, 511 9,217] 15, 602 7, 997 9, 262 9, 613 3, 896 100, 034 
West North Central 996 882 822 756 1, 957 713 2, 039 3, 081 1, 728 1, 205 16, 058 
South Atlantic._---- 1,454; 2,010) 6,972; 1,262) 1,670) 1,180) 2,159) 1,496) 1,519] 4,469) 1,640 27, 776 
East South Central. 843 458 1, 506 507 1, 023 452 1, 465 691 225 1, 088 330 9, 054 
West South Central. 244 786} 1,431 980} 1,799) 1,836) 1,023) 1,316 760} 2,410] 1,637 15, 863 
Mountain..........- 380 69 413 367 119 248 147 79 383 119 2, 769 
te, 1,919} 2,959) 6,826) 3,876] 3,198) 2,243) 2,993) 2,943) 3,484) 4,6091| 3,343 42, 043 
Commercial buildings °. 53, 528; 66,917} 84,905) 94,015) 79,596] 92,101] 83,343] 84,435) 84,571] 82,342] 47,367] 925,954 
New England_-_.-_.-- 2,692} 3,918 2, 453 5, 689 4,718 5, 780 7, 307 3, 275 3, 401 2, 547 1, 257 55, 468 
Middle Atlantic_ - -- 6,933} 13,072} 15,100} 10,970} 12,987) 13,221) 14,446) 10,560) 12,004) 12,592} 5,353] 132,703 
East North Central. 11, 498} 11,907} 23,614 ‘ 15,725} 17,174) 17,903) 14,660) 15,419) 10,146 8, 001 177, 322 
West North Central. 3, 381 , 666; 10, 263 9, 391 7, 128 6, 575 4, 647 6, 022 5, 692 ) 287 2, 586 72, 809 
South Atlantic... ._- 8, 125 9, 261 8,789} 10,954) 10,426) 13,501) 10,360) 11,924) 13, 498 9,118 8, 170 121, 571 
East South Central. 2,674) 3,191] 3,016) 3,502} 3, 3,202} 3,232) 3,375) 3,891] 3,245] 2,027 39, 391 
West South Central. 6,804} 10,684) 8,342) 17,793) 7,076) 12,324) 8,120) 13,455} 10,441] 10,917] 8,062) 126,054 
Oo ae 1,414 1, 523 2, 640 2, 183 4, 965 , 192 2, 751 3, 275 , 747 4, 998 2, 093 35, 275 
EE 10,007} 9,695) 10,688] 12,610] 12,707] 16,132] 14,567] 17,889] 16,478] 20,492) 9,818} 165,361 
Community buildings ’- 72,192) 56,648) 88,646) 68,575) 60,377) 71,048} 69,058} 68,111] 51,416) 78,646) 58,766; 778,045 
New England___--_-- 1,651} 1,741; 5,822) 1,580) 4,137) 3,827) 9,502) 3, 4,255} 3,477] 1,465 47, 004 
Middle Atlantic. --- 14, 051 7,279} 20,166) 11, 588 9, 185 8, 658 8,753} 26, 082 4,144) 32, 604 9, 833 153, 109 
East North Central. 13,035; 11,143) 16,675) 11,429) 13,394) 21,795) 15,246) 10,354) 14,190 8,795) 10,988 149, 667 
West North Central. 5, 139 5, 405 7, 798 3,050; 3,521 2, 736 . 2, 528 2, 3,7 11, 998 53, 460 
South Atlantic... ._- 4,476} 5,326) 8,523} 8,003) 5, 11,420} 6,567) 2,886) 4,761) 9,623) 3,341 78, 034 
East South Central. 5,483} 1,215) 9,110) 4,811] 3,665) 2,636) 2,592) 4,016) 1,242) 1,189 675 38, 392 
West South Central. 8,873} 11,577} 3,531] 4,735) 4,617) 10,736] 8,876) 8,105) 7,359) 6,826) 16, 591 102, 937 
Mountain..........-. 1, 809 805 2,113) 14,174 2, 788 2, 825 3, 907 1, 299 2, 778 608 34, 081 
al DT debdberedconns 17, 675} 12,157; 14,908} 9,205) 13,532) 6,415] 12,962} 6,630! 11, 501 9, 468 3, 267 121, 361 
' Public buildings *....._- 5, 274 1, 882 4, 452 6, 699 5, 155 5, 734) 14, 936 4, 297 5, 544 7, 055 5, 348 71, 9453 
New England.___.._- 453 166 100 54 613 91 121 455| 1, 250 5, 901 
Middle Atlantic. . .. 353 201 140 640 1, 756 498 337 2, 463 1,148 659 488 137 8, 681 
East North Central. 50 158 136 15 15 3, 385 3, 700 1, 276 101 286 849 568 11,173 
West North Central 0 1, 054 251 25 45 13 06 7 26| 1,691 124 7 4, 815 
South Atlantic._..-- 027 1, 234 431 633 1, 441 47 914 1, 449 91 648 394 349 7, 661 
East South Central. 0 721 80 961; 1,280 0 45} 1, 230 413 209} 3,374 417 8, 036 
West South Central. 8 364 211 121 782 260 286) 1, 467 333 203 496 566 6, 112 
Mountain..........- 0 803 260 37 877 73 68 475 36 543 61 259 3, 605 
IE 158 439 364 1, 567 337 654 234 5, 210 2, 058 1, 184 814 1, 725 15, 069 
Public works and utility 
buildi Se aeeae 10, 540 9,398; 11,853) 11,953) 15,425) 11,872; 17,846) 9,306) 10,168} 15,639) 12,660 7, 483 150, 020 
New England___.__- 729 1, 584 371 4 291; 1,736 0 119 1 309 75 11, 439 
Middle Atlantic... . 1, 225 1,178 262} 1,423) 1,280) 1,587) 1,923) 1,252) 3,045) 1,839) 1,699 671 16, 656 
East North Central. 2, 420 1, 339 2, 148 2, 274 9, 801 3, 584 3, 279 2, 549 1, 094 2, 692 2, 919 2, 481 35, 809 
West North Central. 234 , 202 223 620} 2,327 325} 3,103 88 1,082} 1,055 701} 1,762 459 13, 574 
South Atlantic...._- 1, 383 265 787 893 779} 1,946 388} 7,845) 3,051) 2,572) 1,556 592 670 22, 204 
East South Central. 2, 875 763 3 36 534 865 193 1 87 315 702 325 3, 751 
Mest South Central. 383 596 1,044 2, 240 2, 241 579 413 1, 494 322 699 2, 099 688 208 12, 811 
I nnccnccces 0 5 131 148 66 139 334 8 2 238 155 575 2, 055 
TT 1, 292 833) 3,109 5, 135 1, 853 812 1, 307 285 501 1, 525 5,618} 3,834 2,019 31, 721 
All Other buil a 5, 581 4, 739 6, 516 9,977} 12,303} 12,289) 13,014) 11,909) 14,617] 13,727) 12,834) 10,383 5, 636 128, 970 
ew England....._. 500 277 420 766 984 955 741 800 917 84! 949 361 138 7, 981 
Middle Atlantic____- 816 858 940 1, 154 1, 566 1, 612 1, 550 1, 519 1, 526 1, 702 1, 440 1,197 658 15, 265 
East North Central. 699 688 1,193 2,529} 3,404) 3,667) 3,769) 3,044) 3,797) 3,361 3, 552 2, 681 685 32, 430 
West North Central. 218 245 552 800 1, 388 1, 265 1,179 1,171 1, 156 1, 540 1, 347 738 241 11, 691 
South Atlantic._.__- 607 416 513 788 767 766 704 899} 1,405 775 859} 1,071 392 9, 389 
East South Central 196 161 166 217 272 243 488 251 353 302 293 359 154 3, 239 
West South Central 467 395 397 549 810 657 854 480 552 812) 941 585 369 7, 606 
ountain........... 129 102 214 505 428 549 497 420 371 451 536 350 172 4, 818 
Siibnktinensens 1,948] 1,597] 2,121} 2,669) 2,504) 2,575) 3,232] 3,325) 4,540) 3,943) 2,917) 3,041) 2,827 36, 551 












alwa 
; For peape and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 








‘ Prelimin 


inary. 
* Includes factories, . lants, bakeries, ice plan 
industrial warehouses, ai othe Takeo er te eeten, ap uenaee, 
Production plants. 





' Building for which permite were issued and Federal contracts awarded 
in all urban places, inc 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 


p 
equal totals exactly because of rounding. libraries, etc. 
* Includes Federal, wy ag amy and munici 


offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, Jails, prisons, arsenals, 


armories, army barracks, etc. 


not elsewhere 


] buildings, such as post 


¢ Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 


uding an estimate of building undertaken in some buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
7 Ineludes churches, hospitals, and other institutiona] buildings, schools, 


* Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 


other buildings at the site of these and similar gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 
© Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonform Dwelling Units Started, 
by Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds! 
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aD 
Number of new dwelling units started 
Sonsini Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands)? 
All units Privately financed | Publicly financed 
Period ee NA ee 
; duce 
| Total Rural 
| Total | rr | Rural Total Rural Privately | P 
| nonfarm Urban | nonfarm | nonfarm | U8 | nonfarm Posed Urban a Total | ‘financed | fina 
Seana see a oy 
19254 need . .-| 937,000 | 752, 000 185, 000 937, 000 752, 000 185, 000 0 0 0 |$4, 475,000 |$4, 475, 000 P 
1943 4 : ni 03, 000 45, 000 48, 000 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 0 0 0 285, 446 285, 446 , 
1941 5 : 706,100 | 434,300 71, 800 619, 500 369, 500 250, 000 | 86,600 | 64,800 | 21,800 | 2,825,895 | 2,530,765 | $295 1% 
1944 8 141,800 | 96,200} 45,600 | 138,700} 93,200] 45,500 | 3,100 | 3,000 100 | 495,054, 483,231 | ~ 4) 
1946 a ..| 670,500 | 403,700 | 266,800 | 662,500 | 395,700 | 266,800 | 8,000} 8,000 0 | 3, 769, 767 | 3,713, 776 55, 9 
1047 849, 000 479, 800 369, 200 845,600 | 476,400 | 369,200; 3,400 | 3,400 0 | 5,642,798 | 5,617, 425 on, 3m 
1948 931,300 | 524,600 | 406,700 | 913,500 | 510,000 | 403, 500 | 17,800 | 14,600 | 3,200 | 7,199,161 | 7,028,980 | 179°} 
1947: First quarter 138, 100 81, 000 57,100 | 137,000 79, 900 57,100 | 1,100; 1,100 0 808, 263 800, 592 7. #7) 
January 39, 300 24, 200 15, 100 38, 200 23, 100 15, 100 1, 100 1,100 0 223, 577 215, 906 7,671 
February 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 0 0 0 244, 425 244, 425 q 
March 56, 000 31, 800 24, 200 56, 000 31, 800 24, 200 0 0 0 340, 261 340, 261 f 
Second quarter. . : 217, 200 119, 100 98, 100 217, 000 118, 900 98, 100 200 200 0 | 1,361, 677 | 1,360,477 1,6 
April 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 0 0 0 418, 451 418, 451 0 
May 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 0 0 0 452, 236 452, 236 f 
June 77, 200 42, 200 35, 000 77, 000 42, 000 35, 000 200 200 0 490, 990 489, 790 1, ® 
Third quarter. .. 261, 200 142, 200 119,000 | 260,700 | 141,700 119, 000 500 500 0 | 1,774,150 | 1,770, 475 3, 675 
July 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 0 0 0 539, 333 539, 333 0 
August 86, 300 47, 400 38, 900 86, 100 47, 200 38, 900 200 200 0 589, 470 587, 742 1,72 
Septem ber . 93, 800 50, 300 43, 500 93, 500 50, 000 43, 500 300 300 0 645, 347 643, 400 1, 947 
Fourth quarter 232, 500 137, 500 95, 000 230, 900 135, 900 95, 000 1, 600 1, 600 0 | 1,698,708 | 1, 685, 881 12,827 
October 94, 000 53, 200 40, 800 93, 500 52, 700 40, 800 500 500 0 678, 687 675, 197 3, 4% 
November 79, 700 48, 000 31, 700 78, 900 47, 200 31, 700 800 800 0 584, 731 578, 324 6, 407 
December 58, 800 36, 300 22, 500 58, 500 36, 000 22, 500 300 300 0 435, 290 432, 360 2, 930 ae 
1948: First quarter’ 180, 000 102, 900 77, 100 177, 700 100, 800 76, 900 2, 300 2, 100 200 | 1,315,050 | 1, 296, 612 18, 438 
January : 53, 500 30, 800 22, 700 52, 500 29, 800 22, 700 1, 000 1, 000 (°) 383, 563 374, 984 8, 579 
ore ary : 50, 100 29, 000 21, 100 48, 900 28, 000 20, 900 1, 200 1, 000 200 368, 915 359, 420 9. 405 
Match 76, 400 43, 100 33, 300 76, 300 43, 000 33, 300 100 100 (8) 562, 572 562, 208 oh 
Second quarter 7. __- ; 297, 600 166, 100 131, 500 293, 900 164, 600 129, 300 3, 700 1, 500 2, 200 | 2, 286,758 | 2, 252, 961 33, 797 
April ; , 99, 500 55, 000 44, 500 98, 100 54, 600 43, 500 1, 400 400 1, 000 748, 848 736, 186 12, 662 
May ae ..-}| 100,300 56, 700 43, 600 99, 200 56, 100 43, 100 1, 100 600 500 769, 093 758, 635 10, 458 
June eae hacia 97, 800 54, 400 43, 400 96, 600 53, 900 42, 700 1, 200 500 700 768, 817 758, 140 10, 677 
Third quarter 7... _. ...--| 263, 800 144, 100 119, 700 259, 300 140, 100 119, 200 4, 500 4, 000 500 | 2,111,278 | 2,065, 770 45, YR 
July néabetndalbn = 95, 000 52, 300 42, 700 93, 700 51, 900 42, 700 1, 300 1, 300 (8) 750, 843 738, 659 12, 1% 
August bat 86, 600 47, 600 39, 000 85, 100 46, 600 38, 500 1, 500 1, 000 500 719, 080 703, 066 16, 014 
September od 82, 200 44, 200 38, 000 80, 500 42, 500 38, 000 1, 700 1, 700 (8) 641, 355 624, 045 17,3) 
Fourth quarter ’_. ...| 189, 900 111, 500 78, 400 182, 600 104, 500 78, 100 7, 300 7, 000 300 | 1,486,075 | 1, 413, 637 72, 438 Fi 
October iebaal 73, 400 41, 300 32, 100 71, 900 39, 800 32, 100 1, 500 1, 500 (8) 73, 888 560, 347 13, 54l ‘ 
November Jtel 63, 600 38, 000 25, 600 61, 300 35, 800 25, 500 2, 300 2, 200 100 498, 040 471, 336 2, 74 4 
i trcnca caida 52, 900 32, 200 20, 700 49, 400 28, 900 20, 500 3,500 | 3,300 200 414, 147 381, 954 32, 1% 
EE 50, 000 (19) (19) 46, 000 (10) (10) 4, 000 (10) (10) 361, 082 326, 712 34, 370 
Mine ctibtnenandietica 46, 000 (1¢) (ie) 43, 400 (19) (29) 2, 600 (10) (#0) 347, 486 322, 081 | 25, 405 














! The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
pre fabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between rmit 
issuance and start of construction. ‘They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946, on field surveys in non- 
permit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate of 
nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 


2 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted (or 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 
dividual projects. 

4’ Housing peak year. 

4 Depression, low year. 

5 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

* Last full year under wartime control. 

7 Revised. 

§ Less than 50 units. 

® Preliminary. 

10 Not available. 
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